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-. Agr. L~THE RELATIONS OF ISLAM `. 
TO CHRISTIANITY, AND OF CHRISTIANITY |. 
"TO CIVILIZATION, Ss 


“PRHE political’ condition of the Moslems has been more 
A... ‘influenced by: their religion than that of Christian States, 
because the Civil Law is based upon, and: partly laid down in, 
their Scripture, like that of the ancient. ‘Hebrews; but the 
Gospel i is-not a code of Civil Law; it inculcates pes religious 
and mpral duties ; the reforé it became more easy to dis regard 
ang even to tran sgress its precepts in. politics It certainly 
does not sanction religious, persecutions and wars, horrible 
punishments of culprits, and other acts Hagrantly contradicting 
the spirit of it, which have been and are:s still being perpetrated 
wherever Christian jiations obtain: ascendancy ; sr all that, 
however, they have gradually emerged frorn barbarism anu 
attained civilization, This, as well as s the fact t hat the ancient, 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Hindus,’ Greeks» and Romans had. 
developed a high state of culture and left monuments of Htera-. 
ture, architecture, science and art, at. which seven the pone 
age looks with amazement, shows, that even so beautiful ‘a 
religion as that of Christ is-not a sine gua non- = civilization, ° 
although but few impattia: men will deny’ thai it bas been 
favourable to the development. of it; as Onei bý the most" 
advanced nations up to this time. 1f, then, Europeans could so 
accommodate the ténets of their religion to their political and 
social exigencies-as éctually to transgress them whilst professing 
to adhere to them, afid in spite of the la Se, DE ages, cvolvela 
high civilization from the chaos of bar anism, if would seem 
orobablw that Moslems could do so with their's likewise The 
Hea times of the Khalifates of ipdad and Cordova, when 
e Moslems were a and repřesentat ivesof civilization, 
iave Jong ago passed away, “aid in” lieu of d ig the law 
‘o other nations, théy must accept from them, must associate, 
with them, and must learn froi thera, A state of isolatidy 
neaus ruin, and the time has gxtived i when the texts repu gitaiit: 
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z OTHE RELATIONS OF ISLAMI TO RIY, © Ge 
to progréss, such as Fees ‘concerning the}duty.to wage war 


| e against infidels, to Gann hea, to tare blood- ees &c., 












got wool, ae and a tut Bag 


m tauléitude' of its sects, which are as numerous as those of the 


inust gradually fall into abeyance. he belief, that “Moslems 


must abjure Aslam if ‘they desire to enjoy the state of civiliza- 
* iow Pe ne ES hristian§, is o S and t hey idea that 













“of ‘pi cogtess,. as the Gospel te en Aide to undergo 
efor édhnctioning: ‘evil practices, is likewise erroneous. So fay as 
individual cases are concerued, we can peint to men who are:per- 
fectly educated, and therctore moral’ and civilized, and zood 
Moslems, ‘nevertheless, although perhaps they. are not cor- 
sidered’ such by tlieir jess adva céd co- religionists, But that 

Islam is ineapable of change ought to be evidént also from ne 





pees - ins but refévming and progressive secis are what are now | 
< 4f the question —w by so many abuses and vices flourish... 
. ae ot bawi ise highly civilized Christian countries, is met ‘by. the 
reply y “that in the defective historical devel opment of those States, 
the Christian principle had pever aitained complete dominion, 
might it not be asserted with qual rcason, that the stagnation } 
apd decay of Mahommadan countries i is owing to the ‘fact of 
the purity of Islam” having déclived by the multiplication, and 
Seterioration of sects w bich 4 have brought on the present state i 
of digunion. and weakness?” ? 
Considering Islam from añ entirely moder: point of view, 
too much stress bad been laid on its defects. Forgetting that 
‘the Arabs €stablished te first universities in Europe, which 
brought on the. revival learning, writers accuse Islam of 
being an impediment to aion. whereas it has strenvously 
promoted it, Farsezing sovereigns and governors of provi 
‘ordered thé construction and, meintenance.of commercial 
ds; and paid much attention. to canulss-agsicnlture and i 
trade flourished, and whole tracts, which had become barren, © 
were transformed into cultivated fields. ‘In Sicily the Arabs 
paid much attention to the cultivation of olives, and introdacede, 
aiso that of cotton ‘and sugarcane, In Spain the piatis of., 
Granada, Marcia and Valentia were provided with reservoirs; 
and aqueducts ‘for. irrigation, sa that the county produced food ` 
„in abundance., The laxury a in the palaces of wealt thy” 
“men impar red great vilglity to. handicrafts, TI he. . provinces. 
of the’ Khalifate. of. Bagdad vied with each other in the produs 
tion of costly silk-stuffs. - The Eastern provinces furnished cloths”. 
ad excell ed in gold- embroid.;: 
ery. Western. _ Asia! produced leather-work ; the giass industryi 5 
flourished i a Syria; and the manufacture ‘of paper in Egypti” 
Commerce. “i vospered, catavéns® travelied -by land’ in every: 
direction, whilst ships laiden ‘with merchandise sailed to, Indial: 
` Nevertheless, whilst all this industria! and commercial activity. 
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g ; eh ne “of th $ 
Europ Jė he el Dark Ages, rae ath Bosci pce lOLANTe i. 
„and of - hen tose Christian pa who were 
as bae as s they. were ignorant, followed, millions of arn ned 


pilgrims to the East, led by - religious enthos, they inias' 
gined they were going forth to fight barbarians sc arcely Avorthy 
to fallunder their noble swords. _ But they had is 5 deni Has a 


nation which was as valiant as it was: enlightened, atid Arab, 





civilization triuraphed over that formidable attack ‘he fist, 
crusade under Peter the Hermit waga miserable failure, resulting: 
in bis flight to Cons tentinople, and in the extermination yf the 
whole army, The succeeding ones were bettcr organized, and. 
establ lished araong - much-sapine and bioocshed, the precaricu 
sehure of ee fortified place >S 25 and of Jerusalem, i whicl 
ssaders held for nearly a cent ary, when they lost the fos 
sy had obiained in the- Hoi 
able to rétain only by means of a “constant, _sipply ‘of sold? ers, 
'ycesure and victuals from Engtand, France, Germany, Hungary 
and Italy: The Christians; however , brought back: ‘from the Bast 
ideaga that germinated in* Europe, and, afterwards concurred in 

















the intellectual revival., This was the bes st re esult of the c ritbadas,.. d 


and it bears most s eloquent testimony to ‘the přovidenti iakdirecs i 
Sea which social history underwent in Europe fromthat times, 
t firstthe crusaders condemned Styne | they saw, bnt when 
mor Became better acquainted with thet surrcundings, they” 
judged differer atly. This may, be gathered fircm the historians. of 
‘the crusades S; the first of whomespeaks of everything Turkish, ag’ 
abolic,- whilst the- later ones became more yeconcilsd te! ‘the. 
slew: and -mention. Nuruddin, Saladdin and. others “with” 
nt respect. They: Hot unfrequently.:reprebent Mostem 
warriors as models ot chivalzy and magnanirmity, worthy to” be 
imitated % by Christians, Tie crusaders learnt from the Moslems 
thee people could be monotheists without being Christians, and 


















from the Byzantines that there could pe Christians wihout : 


believing inthe Pope. Thus the, path fer a new and, frear 
way of thinking was opened ; the European world was gradually - 
beldg awi ned from, the bumbu ess into which it had lapsed after 
the ‘destruction: of the cld Roman civilization, wand a uired. 
f e 











seeds for developing anew one, It is well innowh fios g 
aud chai iged the m inde of individuals becomes alar fae elur 
travel, bat at-the time of the crusades, whole: hakions were on 


thelr travels. After. the sémbee night of the tage h century, ati 


tes were’ 
icnlture 


fresh and ‘brilliant morning dawted on Europe.’ {St 
put in order ; education encouraged ; commerce ang: ag 














i : proce! Influence of Eur pean ar Ma ha. 
Civilization, By El Rehaisok, Bonipay, 1877, p 64. ° AA 
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4... THE "RELATIONS OF SLAM TO CHRISTIANITY, ‘i 
‘y revived, and buman, energy 3 ‘became. active in the path of pro- 
“ie QFEES., from. ‘that time’ European nations continued stea dily 
to advance im. civilization, «making the -gospel of work 
their chief pursvit, whilst the adherents of Islam, gradually 
adopting that of relaxtion, ‘soon fell back in the race, ` and 
Became. so powerless ‘during the lapse of several centurics, that 
the’ Kh halifates were all’ broken up, and other powers, supplanted 
“ahem whith are at present themselves in a sa of-decay ; 
‘Turkey has lost some of its fairest provinces ; Persia has became. 
almost a. vassal of Russia ; Algiers and 7 Tunis ¢ are in the hands 
of the French ; Egypt is occupied by the English, and since the 
fall of the: Moghul Em pire, when India became a British posses- 
‘sion, the} Moslem, population has stood aloof, in proud and stub- 
born isol lation, from all the advantages which education offered to 
mib coun with the other inhabitants of this country. To such 
á degroc has this isolation bedn carried, that Govermnent situas, 
tions have; to the aimost totai exclusion of the Moslems, been 
Bestoured | upon others, «This has gone on till recent times, and 
= ey are now beginning to cast off their lethargy; they have at 
Jast perceit ved that they: must become utterly ruined unless they 
conform to the exigencies of the presënt age 
Nebo ody, who is acquainted with” the contents of the Qoran 
ae deny taat it is: fati of admenitigns incu Jeane virtue, -As 
tö the absurd} ties s of Moslem scholastic theology, at which the 
Hager of scorn is ofteh pointed, they existed, maid to a certain 
degice still. exist, also ia Christian theology. It js also admitted 
that in all Mabammadan sects the veneration of God is enforced, 
and ibat the behaviour of the people in their mosques.is just as 
ex emplary as ihat of Caminan iñ churches, Travellers, however, 
er that much of the picty thus digplay ed is only the. ef fect 
of habit and education, mixed with,a good deal of hypoc risy. ; 
but alas! for poor human nature, such is the case als xe) sig 
ourséives. ` According to the weil known verses of Locker 


















0. o We eat and drink and scheme and plod 
; And go to church on Sanday, 
‘And many are ‘afraid of Gord: 
he g Aud more of ‘Mis, Grundy, J 


The pt chibit ios, ‘efsigtoxicating drinks in the Qordn-acted, 
and 'ontinues . to, act,’ beneficently upon the followers of Islam, 
there being ne such habitual and wholesale > intemperance ce among 
them,as is general with the lower classes of the’ town-; population 
of arope, -where it Became riecessary to ‘establish. societies for 
Bout. ting the inducements to that vice, which are commonly 
encountered in every- strect and alley., 

“Polygamy is ne doubt an evil; it is, however, nets so generàlly 
practiced as some travellers assert, and the Qórân does not 
enjoin mor recommend it, but. ony peri mits’ it, although the 
prophet | himself ihduiged in it, If polygathy be a pieasure, if is e 
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dearly, because constant domestic squabbles are almost 
ables they act, however, as a deterrent upon others, 
: poor who are unable to support several wives, natur- 
tain from this licence, as well as nearly all the educated 
madans who have become enlightened by contact with 
an civilization and appreciate the advantages of mono- 
Mormonism, the excresence of Western civilization, 
that polygamy is not so utterly incompatible with it 
e authors imagine. The facility of divorce also, so 
bjected to, and considered to be so detrimental to family 
ng the adherents of Islam, has of late been augmented 
idigious extent in Europe as well as in America. This 
ion has not come ftom the East, but it is certain that 
ər received the institution: from the We t, which is at 
looked upon as something abominable. The Khalifs 
1ascus obtained eunuchs for their harems, first, from 
antine empire, and thosé of Cordova from France ; $ 
sht likewise not to forget that' up to very recent 
ne chief singers in the Basilicaeof St. Peter. in Rome 
nuchs. 
institution of slavery, ‘no goubt, has contributed, in 
ion with other deleterious influences, to lower the morale 
who patronized it, but it could be no very great 
: to civilization, as some of the most advanced nations— 
the English and the Americans—abolished it only during 
sent century, Moreover, the domestic slavery of the 
perfect bliss in comparison with the horrors of plantation 
Jamaica, Lousiana &c, now happily extinct. The 
xs of African slaves, which were sometimes terrible, 
y ceased as soon as thef were sold into families whose 
s they became, whilst those of the West Indian and 
\merican human cattle. began with their working in 
n plantations under the lash of overseers, In Virginia 
e white men still living, whose occupation is gone, and 
d till the war, in the breeding and selling of negro child- 
exportation and sale in other States of the Union, for 
on labour. The Southerners claimed for all that to be 
zed as other nations; ‘and not only themselves but 
eir clergy were slaveholders, who defended the iniquity 
ast, quoting scripture and the practice of the patriarchs 
jd it, although among the latter the mildest form 
estic slavery alone prevailed, regulated by paternal 
y and not by the lash. Nevertheless Europeans often 
how it comes that it is so difficult to convince Maham- 
of the wickedness of slavery. Most of them know only 
; as servants in households, but when they hear of African 
itings, and Turkoman kidnappings, they naturally recoil 
‘ror from such cruelties just as Europeans do, 
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To insist that Islam is an intolerant religion 5 
Christians have been, and are sometimes still, persecut 
Mahammadan countries, is branding Christinity with the 
stigma, Religious wars were undertaken against the Mos 
a contest of 30 years raged on the continent between Ca 
and Protestants; men “and women were burnt in Engl 
well as in other portions of Europe, because they happer 
differ from the stronger party on certain dogmas,—the 
called heretics and burnt. What shall we say of the so 
Jew-baiting, the anti-Semitic movements in Russia, Ge: 
&c, which is by no means extinct? 

When we consider the great power of the Khalifs, ar 
splendour of other courts after they had passed away—esp 
those of Persiagand Turkey which flourished after then 
ask ourselves what force it was that gave rise to the 
reply can be no other than, that it was the ‘force of 
which welded the .Arab tribes into one nation, led thi 
of their deserts to overthrow dynastics and to founc 
empires. This spiritfal force had declined so little 
more than four centuries that, after 1258 when Hula; 
sacked Bagdad and put anend to the Khalifate of the 
sides, the Mongols were graduallysconverted to the reli, 
‘the people they had conquered and became Moslems! Suct 
versions are not on recor@ in modern times, but it is well k 
that even at the present time, Mahammadan missionarie 
still very successful in Africa, in that Arab traders who pen 
into the interior frequently induce whole tribes to make a p 
sion of their Faith, In China the province of Yunan is v 
Mahammadan, whilst others number many thousands of 
In British India the Moslem “population amounts to 
millions and is proselytizing. All this, however, does not 
political power, because, as such, Islam has become disinterig 
and during a series of centuries its professors have faller 
in the progress of civilisation, If it be asked wiry the 
ization of Islam has declined, the reply is, because it was 
its very beginning not a healthy civilization, the productior 
natural development. It did not rise slowly and steadily 
small beginnings, but ‘sprang into existence suddenly, 
were by sorcery. The splendour of its towns was not the 
of centuries of labour, but the result of a great usurpatic 
war, and, with the cessation of conquests, decay set in, 

Those Mahammadan princes who encouraged agric 
commerce and industry, could alone lay a firm foundat 
civilization, and some had done so; but their number was 
in comparison to those who cared only for conquest and ph 
Among those who did not, despotisr 
vailed, “the people were oppresset 
the wealth displayed by the court. 


Causes of the decay of 
Islamitic culiue, 
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es, and the officers, was all extorted from the lower classes, 
who appeared to live and to work only to support the luxury of 
their masters. The population lived in wretched houses built of 
mud-bricks dried in the sun, while the aristocracy revelled in 
palaces of stone and marble. This is the reason why a few 
ruins only remain on the sites of some of the mest populous 
ancient cities. The bris of a palace or of a mosque were alone 
left standing after a war, an inundation, or a fire; the rest of 
the town being all converted into mounds of earth. Such was the 
case not only during the reign of the Khalifs, but also of the 
Sasaniais and even the Assyrians: the misery and poverty 
of the cottages which surrounded tke palaces has been for- 
gotten, whilst the pomp atd mafnificence of the latter has 
been recorded in history. 
> It would be unfair to compare the industry arfd trade of the 
times of the Khalifs with the achievements of modern times ; 
but admitting that both flourisheds it is certain that they served 
gather to provide for the luxuries of the wealthyeand pros- 
perous upper classes, than the needs of tue general population, 
The brief - duration of Mahammadan culture also shows how 
frail the foundation was upon which it had Been based. Every 
war and every change of dynast}, as well as every period of 
reckless administration, was’ fraught with the danger of impov- 
erishing large tracts, whilst the devastations of war or catas- 
trophies of nature required great effotts to bring them again 
under cultivation. The insecurity of tenure, amd the paucity 
of the wants of a small landholder or farmer in the East, 
both deterred him from exerting himself beyond his indispensable 
mecessities then, as they do even now. The Mongol invasion 
which destroyed the Khalifase of Bagdad has been some- 
times considered as the chief calamity that befell Maham- 
madan civilization, but history shows that the devastating 
contests waged by the Moslems against each other had a very 
large share in reducing their power, maiming their civilization, 
and gradually bringing on their present decrepitude. 

When the Khalifate was broken up into smaller states, it 
seemed as if the latter would become the possessors of a more 
lasting civilization, In the capitals of the new kingdoms, 
Mahammadan civilization appeared to have taken a new 
lease of life; but the old system of robbery was renewed, 
and its decay progressed with double speed after a brief 
period of bloom.* On an average, and on the whole, the 
old destructive influences continued to work with unabated 
force, whilst the beneficial ones diminished. Unrestricted 
intercourse, which had formerly promoted commerce and 





* Der Islam in seinem Einfluss auf das Leben seiner Bekenner. Yon 
Johannes Hauri. Leiden 1882, p. 189 seq. 
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industry now ceased to exist; every sovereign attempte 
fill his empty treasury by imposing high import and export duties 
upon every article of it. Inducements te work disappeared 
more and more; old and imperfect tools were used in hand- 
icrafts. While a spirit of enterprise began to animate all 
classes of the population in Europe, and one new invention 
after the other was being utilized for the benefit of industry, 
conceit hindered the Moslems from acknowledging foreign 
‘progress and adopting the improvements of it. Accordingly, 
Eastern industry was soon outstripped by Western in every 
direction. Already in. the eleventh century European broad- 
cloth was imported into the East, as being more solid and 
more conscienciously worke& than*home manufactures. Cotton 
and woollen stuffs, glass-ware, even silk-textures and gold 
brocade had beên imported, even before Chenghiz and Timur 
had destroyed the old seats of those industries. Enquiry. for 
European goods increased corfstantly. The Turkish Empire had, 
even durihg its greatest prosperity, recourse to the products of 
Western industry. Eyropean artizans, armourers, and cannon- 
founders were extremely welcome in all Moslem States. Even 
Abbas I, to whom Persia was at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century indebted for a revival of trade and industry, 
sent ambassadors to Venice,-whd brought back for him 
‘cnirasses, razors, silk stuffs, cloths, mirrors, gilded glass-ware 
and similar articles.** ° Already for more than a century 
there was not a house or a tent in Muhammadan Asia, to which 
Western products had not found admittance. In more recent 
times the Islamitic world has been compelled to acknowledge 
the superiority of Western industry in every department. 
The looms of European manufactures caused all the oriental 
ones to stand still, and manual labour, unable to dispense 
with obsolite tools, found it useless to compete with machinery. 
In vain do Moslem sovereigns endeavour to imitate Euro- 
pean industries, because the political and social basis necessary 
for their prosperity is wanting. Nusreddin, the present Shah 
of Persia, erected, at an immense outlay, manufactories accord- 
ing to European models. But the employés and overseers, 
accustomed to fraud, vied in robbery with the badly and 
irregularly paid labourers ; the machines imported from Europe 
were spoiled and could not be repaired, so that the manu- 
factories had to be closed after a brief period of activity. Wher- 
ever railways, steamers, and other European means of communi- 
cation have been introduced, they have benefited European 
merchants only, Moslems being unable to appreciate these 
advantages. Such, however, is by no means the case in British 
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India, and it would be a libel upon our Mahammadan firms, 
who entertain branches in England, China and Africa, to make 
any assertion of this kind; but they have constantly before 
their eyes the European houses of Bombay, Calcutta and 
other Indian commercial centres, whose example they pro- 


. fitably follow. Not only in commercial but also in other affairs, 


the Indian Moslems are beginning to show that they are, under 


_ British influence and example, quite able to cast. off their 


+ 


lethargy, and to take their share in the advancement of civili- 
zation, althongh the masses are yet plunged in torpor and 
lagging behind in civilization; but is not this also the case 


with the peasantry in many parts of Europe? In Persia, and 


even in Turkey, the case of the followers of Islam is not as 
hopeful as in India. Their fertile tracts of country remain 
uncultivated, cities are in ruins, and the pedple sunk in bar- 
barism. In Persia, Shah Abbas I. endeavotired to promote 
civilization by constructing roads,building bridges, encouraging 
commerce and fostering industry, but his successors allowed 
everything to decay again. During thę reign of Shali Abbas, 
Ispahan was the capital city,and numbered six hundred thousand 
inhabitants, but now it has onlyssixty thousand, and its splendid 
edifices are only ruins. Nusreddin, the present Shah, is also 
making attempts to imprové the country, and must have derived 
some profit from his visit to Europe, but many of his courtiers 
place obstacles in the way of progress, which, considering the 


‘backward state of the country, and its exhaustion by terrible 


famines, could at the best be but very slow. 

In the extinction of agriculture by systematic oppression 
of the laboring population, the Turks have brought about sad 
changes, as under their dominion the most fertile regions 
have been ruined. They have transformed glorious tracts into 
deserts and the best portions ef Asia Minor are now uncultivated, 
Natural harbours which were in former times great emporia 
of commerce, have now become miserable fishing villages; the 
once fertile plains at the mouths of rivers are morasses, Ruins, 
everywhere, bear witness to the prosperity of former times, 
and cemeteries alone mark tle spots once occupied by populous 
villages. Nomadic Turkomans burn down forests. that pro- 
-vender may grow from the ashes for their goats and camels, 
Every severe winter is the cause of a famine. In fertile Nor- 
thern Syria, which was for centuries the scene of a highly 
civilized life, Turkish supremacy has so reduced the population 
that it is at present not greater than if it had settled on 
ruined sites. In the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Aleppo was surrounded by three hundred villages; at the 
end of it, only fourteen remained. The silk fabrics which 
were manufactured in the town,-and gave employment to 
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thirty thousand looms, is now, wherever required, bup- 
plied from Europe. Arab and Kurdish cattle now browse 
in the localities where formerly luxuriant gardens flourished, 
When the Turks conquered Cyprus from the Venetians in 
1570, it contained fourteen hundred flourishing towns and 
villages; a hundred years later this number dwindled to 
one-half, and after that period a great portion of the island 
remained uncultivated. Happily the island of Cyprus has, 
since the Russo-Turkish war, fallen inte British possession, 
and signs of rapid improvement are already beginning to 
manifest themselves. 

The author of “Der Islam in seinem Einfluss,” &c.* only 
expresses a fact, acknowled8ed by*all unprejudiced persons, by 
admitting that the religious enthusiasm of the Moslems 
formerly exerféd a beneficent influence upon all branches ofe 
intellectual life, and that the Qorân gave an-impulse, in some 
measure, to popular educatior’, as well as to the cultivation of.. 
theological, legal, and grammatical studies; it also awakened an 
interest in philosophical questions and scientifc pursuits in 
general, The injunction to wage war against the infidels 
which procured dominion to thee Moslems, enlarged also their 
views, created new wants,°and caused the exact sciences to 
flourish among them ; the wealth accruing to the Moslems by 
their conquests, and the feeling of security, which the conscious- 
ness of being destined “to conquer the world entailed, allowed 
poetry and art to attain a high degree of perfection. Whilst 
the author admits that whatever intellectual life yet exists in 
the Mahammadan world, perhaps Persia alone excepted, it is 
indebted for it to Islam, he also asserts that to it also all the 
evils which were from the begining inherent to the Mahamma- 
dan world, must be ascribed. Hence it would appear ethat 
according to him this religion is the only source of good and 
at the same time of evil, as if no other influences in the world 
Were every moment at work to produce them, not only in 
the Mahammadan but also in the Christian world. Whena 
drunken sailor is pointed out to us as an example of what 
Christianity is, we at once turn round and say that our religion 
does not countenance intoxication, and it may be presumed that 
a Moslem would likewise demur to see his religion made respon- 
sible for the crimes of its transgressors, Considering that in 
Baghdad, in Cordova-and in Cairo, very heterodox opinions 
prevailed during certain epochs, and that philosophical dispu- 
tations were often countenanced, the assertion is untenable 
that insurmountable barriers to all true science, and to every 
free movement of the intellect, are opposed wherever the Qoran 
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is the basis of religion and of law. Judging Islam from an 
entirely modern standpoint, and comparing the civilization it 
had reached with the attainments of the present age, the author 
arrives at the conclusion that although Islam may yet for a 
long’ time be able to elevate barbarous nations to a certain 
degree of culture, it will never again produce a genuine culture 
of the mind, and that if beginnings of it were, under favour- 
able conditions, to manifest themselves, the awakened life would, 

after a brief season, again merge into the sleep of death. 
The author might as well have omitted to allude to the mission 
of Islam of elevating barbarous nations, by which he probably 
meant those of the interior of Africa, and might have men- 
tioned the hopeful fact, that wherever European comes in 
contact with Muhammadan civilization, it raises it to a higher 
level, and abundantly repays the debt incurred towards the 
latter, when it imparted, during the Dark Ages, the first and 
great impulse to the revival of learning in Europe. The 
dominions of the Nizam are among the best administefed native 
States of India, and the late Sir Salar þung, whose career of 
utility and reform was cut short by death, iş considered to have 

been one of the greatest statesmen of the day not only in this 
country but also in Europé, 

The founder of Christianity has emphatically asserted tha this ` 
kingdom is not of this world, and his prediction has been 
as emphatically fulfilled ; for although Christian nations are 
the foremost in civilization, they flagrantly violate the precepts 
of their religion in all theirt political transactions, by waging 
unrighteous wars, by committing oppressions and every kind of 
fraud ; accordingly, theirs is not a Christian civilization. It, 
therefore, follows that in ord@r to attain in course of time a 
civitization like that of Europe, Moslems must not necessarily 

Results of the altempts to become Christians, the more so as among 
convert Moslems to Chris- the latter some of the highest repre- 
tianity. sentatives of the intellect of our century 
have openly renounced any belief in their ancestral faith, and 
Johannes Hauri, the author of “Der Islam,” &c,, although him- 
self a Christian clergyman, is of opinion that some tenets of 
our religion will have to be modifed to suit the advanced state 
of our race.. Might not such be the case also with the faith 
of Islam, and might not the reforming sects, the Wahibis for 
instance, so interpret certain passages of the Qordn as not 
to clash in the least against the requirements of modern civi- 
lization and progress ? 

We shall now give the poor results attained in the attempts 
made to convert the Moslems to Christianity, and shall do so 
as far as possible according to the views of the author just 
alluded to, in order to show that he does not share the Utopian 
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expectations entertained by some ardent missionaries, Let us 
first give a historical sketch of what has been done from the 
eighth to the present century :— 

There exists a “ Disputation of a Saracen, with a Christian,” 
written by John of Damascus in the eight century, and his 
disciple Theodorus Abucara, continued the controversy but 
without any result. The Arabian Christian, Al Kindi, (of whose 
book Sir W. Muir lately gave an English account, ‘and which 
is also procurable here in the original, at the depéts. of the 
Bible and Tract Societies) who wrote an apology of Chris- 
. tianity against Islam, fared no better, although he was much 
respected at the court of Maman, the enlightened Khalif, 
whom fanatic Mahammadans detest. In the eleventh century 
Samonas, Archbishop of Gaza, held religious disputations be- 
tween Moslem$ and Christians, according to the custom for- 
merly in’ vogue at ‘Baghdad and in other towns. In these 
-controversies the arguments’ were not drawn from religious 
books bit from reason. During the eleventh and twelfth ` 
centuries several Chréstian divines, and among them Alanus 
ab Insulis, rector pf the Paris University, and after him the 
Bishop of Auxerre, composgd tfeatises against Islam, but with- 
out the least effect, 

In the thirteenth century St. Francis attempted, during the 
siege of Damietta by the crusaders, to convert the Sultar 
Kamel. He proposed to terminate the controversy by ar 
ordeal, and challenged the Sultan to kindle a large fire, whict 
he would enter with a Moslem priest. When the Imam, whc 
was present, slunk away, Francis offered to pass alone througk 
the fire if the Sultan would promise to make a profession o! 
Christianity with his subjects,*in case he should come out 
unhurt. The Sultan rejected the proposal and dismissedshim 
unharmed. The other attempts of Francis as well as those o' 
St. Dominic and of his pupils effected just as little, In the 
same century Dominicus, the general of the order of Domin- 
icans, founded schools for oriental languages in Tunis and ir 
‘Murcia. His great contemporary, Thomas Aquinus, attacked 
Moslem theology and philosophy in an extensive philosophical 
work the “Summa Contra Gentiles.” Raimundus Lullus of 
Majorca preached as a Fransiscan to the Moslems. He had in- 
vented a peculiar method, the “ Ars Magna,” to make the concep- 
tions and dogmas of Christian truth plain and convincing to the 
intellect by means of physical representations. After fruitless 
attempts to induce the Pope to establish colleges and mission- 
ary ‘schools for Moslems, he preached in Tunis, but paid foi 
his boldness by being thrown into prison, and escaped death 
only through the intervention of a Moslem, who represented 
to the Sultan, that if a Moslem were in this way to go among 
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Christians, he would be deemed worthy of high honours by - 
his co-religionists. In consequence of his solicitation, the Coun- 
cil of Vienna decreed in 1312, the founding of chairs for’ 
criental languages in Paris, Salamanca, Oxford and other towns. 

In 1345, a monk penetrated into the great mosque of Cairo 
and’ challenged the Sultan to be converted. His speech was so 
powerful, that a renegade from Christianity recanted, but further 
fruits did not ensue. During the following centuries literary 
controversies were continued, and a considerable number of writ- 
ings against Islam, by western and eastern Christians, were pub- 
lished ; but as they took no effect woateyer there is no need of 
mentioning any of them. 

The Raimundus Lullus of the dinetatik century, is no doubt 
Henry Martyn, who came to India asa chaplaiñ in the service 
of the East India Company, and afterwards went to Shiraz 
where he produced a Persian New Testament, with the aid of a 
learned native. He died before he could reach Englahd. His 
labours remained fruitless as far as conversions are concerned, 
as well as those-of the Basel Missionary Sgciety, among the 
Circassians, whose activity was ctt short by an Ukaz in 1833. 

Missionaries have convetted some Moslems in this country, 
but their efforts remain afmost totally fruitless in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. Small congregations of converted Mos- 
lems actually exist in the Punjab and in the Central Provinces, 
amounting. perhaps, to three hundred persons in all. The num- 
ber of educated men among them is very inconsiderable, but 
[madeddin, who wrote in 1866, a justification of his conversion, 
che example of which was followed by others, attained some 
celebrity, as well as his learned brother Khaireddin who had 
ikewise become a Christian and preached to Moslems, but who 
suddenly recanted again after being a Christian seven years. 

If in a country like India, where not the least enmity is 
shown by Government to converts from Islam to Christianity, 
and where they frequently gain material advantages by their 
change of religion, conversions take place so seldom, it is no 
wonder that in the Turkish empire, where Islam holds supreme - 
sway also as a political power, the prospects of conversion 
are even more gloomy. According to the statement of 1878 
by a Missionary,* the positive results of Missions among 
Moslems in the Ottoman empire amount to not more than three 
converts in Constantinople, two in Cario, and three in Jerusa- 
lem; whilst a Missionary Report from Egypt, of the same year, 
speaks of three converts, as of a “special blessing.” 

The facts just adduced show, that,a few exceptions apart, 
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the Christian church was, down to our times, not hindered by 
culpable remissness, but by a conviction of the hopelessness of 
Moslem missions to neglect them and to concentrate its efforts 
upon those among polytheists. A monotheism which embodies 
fundamental truths, although sometimes in a distorted shape, 
is to be combatted differently from polytheism. It is well* 
known that all Christians, but more particularly Roman Catholics, 
are by Moslems generally considered to be ee and there- 
fore far beneath them. Oriental Christians, especially the Copts, 
have sunk deeply, so that even the lowest of Moslems would 
scorn to become like one of them, whilst the educated,.who have 
come in contact with the civilisation of Europe, or ‘have even 
visited that continent, are quite prepared to discuss the position . 
of the Christiah church there, with its numerous schisms, sects, 
and even the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope. They 
describe the excesses of thes Paris Commune and other shady 
sides of Europe, whenever the superior position of Christian. 
countries is alluded tg, as the effects of it. The dishonest and- 
immoral lives of Europeans are pointed to, with the remark, 
“the Christians are not better, but worse than we are”; and 
whilst some admit the d®fects of the’ legislation of the Qor&n, 
and are of opinion that if the prophet were now alive he would 
make many changes, they nevertheless wish to have nothing 
to do with Christianity.’ 

The aversion towards certain Christian doctrines inculcated 
already by the prophet is now as general as it was in his time. 
To a Moslem the dogma of the Trinity means Tritheism, which 
is idolatry. The-sonship of Clirist is answered by the text:—.. 
“ God is the only, the eternal God ; he begetteth not, neither is , 
he begotten ; and there is not one like unto him,” and many 
others to the same purport. The tenets of Islam are wonder- . 
fully simple, and more intelligible to common sense than those 
of Christianity, This strong antipathy against Christian doctrines 
may justify the doubts entertained whether the Gospel can, 
according to the form of the old church, ever find admittance 
-among Moslems. As long as the Christian church presents its 
doctrine in the form in which it emerged from the Trinitarian 
and Christologian disputations of the early centuries, so long 
will it occupy a difficult position as against Islam, which, is 
indebted for its origin toa half conscious, and half unconcious 
reaction against this form of the church doctrine. But iu all 
the theological movements of the Protestant church, the feeling 
is more or less evident, that the radical conceptions of Christian 
doctrine stand in need of a transformation, and that the one- 
sided intellectual rule which makes a number of theoretical 
scholastic propositions the standard of piety, must make way 
for another representation of Christianity. The process of the 
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rew formation has been initiated, and a time will arrive, when 
ı representation, independent of scholastic ideas of the old 
church will carry off the victory; then, perhaps, the preaching of 
che Gospel in Mahammadan countries will become more hopeful. 

After announcing the above opinion the author continues— 
‘As long as we feel that we are in a period of transition—and 
vhat honest Protestant does not feel it—so long shall we be 
unable to preach the Gospel to Moslems with joy, and therefore 
also ‘without success ; for, we cannot, after all, thrust upon the 
adherents of a heresy, the form of Christian doctrine which we 
aave ourselves found to be defective, and the errors of which 
have produced that heresy.” «If this really be the case, the 
shysician must. first heal himself before he tries to cure 
others. f ° 

Of the two hundred millions of Mahammadans in the world, . 
more than one-fourth are the subjects of Christian sovereigns ;. 
and even in the countries where the latter are Moslems, buropean 
civilization has made itself felt. An extensive commerce has 
spread its net over Mahammadan-countries. Railways, steamers, 
telegraphs have been established, western political ideas have 
found admittanee, social feferms hav@ been introduced, slavery 
has, at least theoretically, Been abolished in several coun- 
tries, and in many respects European models are imitated in the 
administrations of governments. Fanétics gnash their teeth 
at all these improvements, but advanced and truly educated 
Moslems hail them with joy, without any fear that their religion 
will be subverted by them. 

The British power has justly been called.a great Maham- 
madan power, because forty millions of its subjects are ad- 
herents of Islam. Although it is pretty well understood that 
Moslems have to apprehend no interference whatever with their 
religion in Govenment Schools, they have neverthless obstinate- 
ly kept aloof from them, and accept instruction only in 
establishments where the children are taught by their own 
Moulvis, and are not mixed with boys of other nationalities. 
This state of affairs is now gradually passing away, but the 
consequence of it was, that it excluded Moslems from higher 
education likewise, and the number of their graduates in the 
universities may be almost counted on the fingers ; it accounts 
also for the scanty dumber of Mahammadan Government 
officials, especially in the higher branches. The case with the 
Dutch Indies is nearly the same as that of British India. There, 
likewise, a great deal has been done for the improvement of 
education, agriculture, and industry, but especially in the island 
of Java, where in 1872 the number of Government schools 
amounted to 83, and of private schools to 90, taking Java and 
Madura together. These schools were attended by about 
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14,000 pupils, which of course does not mean much in a popula- 
' tion of 17 millions. 

` Next to England and Holland, Russia and France possess 
the greatest number of Mahammadan subjects France does 
not appear to be very successful in her dealings with the 


Moslems of Algiers, although it is an exaggeration to say~ 


that her Government is no better than that of Turkish 
Pashas. It is not to be overlooked that immense difficulties 
must be contended with there. The Kabyles can somehow be 
managed, but the nomad Arabs are inclined to obey no law, and 
despise everything which even remotely smacks of civilization. 


r 


How unfounded the complaints » against French administration - 


are, may be inferred from their contradictory nature.. On the 
one hand th® Government is blamed for too great severity, 
. and on the other for too much leniency. While some com- 
plain of the too great extension of the civil administration, 
others are shocked by the uncompromising rule of the sword, 


It cannot of course, be asserted that the administration or + 


Algiers is faultless, It has, in consequence of the unfortunate 
political relations*of France, suffered from defects which soine- 
what resemble those of thé Turkish<Government. The frequent 
change of employés, and oftentimes their inadequate salaries, 
have given occasion for bribery and extortion, so that the old 
social evils of -Algiers fave only been partly remedied. Hence 


we must not bė astonished if even the good intentions of the - 


Government meet with distrust and passive resistance. One 
kind of progress is however . undeniable. The Arabs have 
commenced to prefer the French Courts of justice to their 
own, many of. which have fallen into abeyance. , The country 
has also, especially within the last ten years, made a hqpeful 
progress in civilization, by the establishment of harbours, 


roads, railways, canals, Artesian wells, and the drainage of . 


marshes, In consequence of the tranquillity which prevails — 


in the country, the inclination to work has increased, at least `` 


among the Kabyles. If only the European settlers profit 
by these improvements of civilization, and extrude the native 
population, it is but the effect of the superiority of the former, 
and of the obstinate sullenness of the latter. The efforts of 
Christian Missionaries are, alas, #74 ` 

From the contradictory views published, and from opinions 
broached as to on the best method of governing Algiers, it may 
inferred that a simple military dictatorship would suit the 
greatest portion of Algiers better than the complicated machi- 
nery of a civil Government, The whole system of the French 
civil administration, with its endless papers and red tape, which 
gives even in civilized countries much occasion for chicanery and 
disgust, is quite unbearable to the Bedouins and Kabyles. The 
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question, however, whether the administration is to be military 
or civil, may perhaps soon be solved in the simplest manner, 
because the events of 1881 have probably convinced the French 
Government, that it will, fora long series of years to come, 
have no other choice left but to uphold authority in Algiers 
and in the adjoining countries with the Chassepot and the 
“sabre, and meanwhile to reserve the black tail-coat with the 
white necktie for France only. 

Russia is, by Moslems, considered to be the most dangerous 
antagonist of their religion, and perhaps justly so. Russian 
policy is guided by the conviction that Mahammadan countries 
are in a state of decay, and that, therefore, they are to be con- 
quered and made accessible to civi8zation. It is along time 
since a policy of conquest has been continuously pursued in 
Asia, with the chief view to promote material, e8pecially com- 
mercial, interests, but civilizing agencies have likewise not been 
wholly neglected. In Europe, Rissia’s efforts at civilization 
are generally laughed to scorn. It may, indeed, be difficult to 
look upon the knout as an instrument of civilization, but con- 
sidering the lamentable position in which the countries of 
Central Asia are, it would be unjust to deny that Russia, there, 
not only possesses, but also-exerts a @ivilizing influence. Peace 
and order have been restored in the conquered countries, roads 
have been constructed, and a considerable impulse has been 
imparted to trade: there are even Russian missionaries in 
Central Asia. When Khiva was conquered in 1873, slavery 
was ina great measure abol shed, and many thousand Persian 
slaves obtained ‘their liberty. Numberless men yet suffer the 
most wretched bondage, and kidnapping still flourishes, but 
Russia is endeavouring to put an end to these practices. Every 
conqyest in Central Asia may be considered asa victory of 
civilization, the boundaries of which will be still more enlarged, 
if the Khanates of Khiva and Khokand soon become totally 
subject to Russia. If harsher means are employed in her 
efforts of civilization by Russia in Central Asia than by Eng- 
land in India, it is because she has. to deal with people of 
quite another stamp, and, for the Tatar-Mongolian predatory 
nations, Russian despotism appears to be at all events a beauti- 
ful form of Govenment. 

There is no doubt about the progress of Islam in Central 
Africa, and the question has arisen whether Muhammadan states 
will arise there before any Christian communities can be estab- 
lished. African chiefs have no repugnance towards Christian 
Missionaries, who even whilst they build houses for their own 
use, and cultivate plots of ground for their support, impart some 
of the blessings of civilization to the natives, but the latter 
object to the strict code of morality insisted upon in the teaching 
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of Christian Missionaries, which, on the part of the Arab 
traders who act as propagators of Islam,is generally confined to 
the formula, that there is no God but. Allah, and that Mahammad 
is his prophet. After the missionaries, merchants come, who 
barter and desire to make fortunes, so that with the Bible the 
Africans not unfrequently obtain brandy and gunpowder, which 
are generally more acceptable to them. The extension of the” 
power of Egypt in a southern direction, by Sir S. Baker and 
other Eeronpae was only an extension of the influence of 
‘Islam. 

As to the Turkish Empire, the Western Powers had, half a 
century ago, determined to reform it, because they could not 
destroy it according to thé plan ôf Russia, After all, however, 
the Turkish policy of the Western Powers appears to have played 
into the hands of Russia, because the final annihilation of the 
Ottoman Empire, which it ardently desires, will ensue the more 
speedily, the more they insist upon the introduction of reforms., 
The separation of important provinces from the Empire, after 
thë last S war, shows that its dismemberment 
is not very distant. This England endeavoured to stave off 
for fear of not obtaining itsdue share i in the partition, by de- 
manding reforms in Asia “Minor and fn the financial adminis- 
tration of Constantinople, but that fear having ceased to exist 
since the occupation of Egypt, the approach of the last catas- 
trophe has become stifl more probable. Then Christian sover- 
eigns will become the masters of the adherents of Islam in 
Turl key, but their conversion will nevertheless remain as im- 
probable as of their co-religionists in India. 

-Partly on account of the scanty hopes and partly on account of 
the dangers of conversion in Mahammadan countries, Christian. 
Missionaries wisely confine their labours mostly to the educa- 
tion of youth, A great portion of the Moslem population, 
especially the lower strata of it, have no objection to send their. 
children to a school although the Bible may be taught in it; 
and such is often also the case in India, more particularly when 
no fees, or very trifling ones, are exacted for the instruction. 
The English Mission School in Cairo was frequented by 300 
- boys and 200 girls; one half of the former, and two-thirds of 
the latter being Mahammadans, The American Misson in 
Egypt maintains thirty schools, which are attended by Maham- 
madan children ; that of Cairo, for instance, containing 50 boys 
and 70 girls. In Syria many Protestant as well as Catholic 
schools have been established in consequence of the massacre 
of Christians in 1860, when numberless orphan children were 
collected by the missonaties in Beyrut, and the adherents of 
other religions were also admitted, so that the children of the 
murdered sat in the same school with those of the murderers, 
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A Turkish Pasha expressed himself in the following manner to 
the mistress of an English Misson-school when paying a visit 
to it +“ Madam, such schools as yours, to which-you admit all 
sects, will make another massacre impossible.” Whilst in former 
times scarcely three hundred children attended school in Beyrut, 
nine thousand do so at present, three thousand of whom obtain 
‘instruction in Protestant schools. In the whole of Syria, from 
Antioch to Nazareth, more than ten thousand children, almost 
one half of which are girls, enjoy instruction in Protestant 
schools. In Beyrut, women also, several hundreds of whom are 
Mahammadans, receive biblical instruction in Sunday schools 
and day schools, and many of them learn to read and to 
write, Although at first muth anfipathy was displayed to- 
wards these schools, they enjoy, at present, especially those 
for girls, much sympathy even among the Mahammadan 
population ; thus, for instance, not long ago the wives of the 
Effendis of Baalbeck requested the English missionaries of Bey- 
rut to establish a school in their town, and a similar request of 
the inhabitants of Damascus was also complied with.* 

In Palestine, especially in Jerusalem, much good has likewise 
been. effected by English and German philanthropic institu- 
tions, and. more particu larly by Fliedn&r’s House of Deaconesses, 
where, since 1851, many hundred girls have annually been pro- 
vided for. Numerous boys’ and girls’ schools, at which 
Mahammadan children likewise attend, ate also maintained. In 
other portions of the Ottoman Empire, such as Asia Minor and 
European Turkey, American missonaries are also labouring. 

Of the forty-five millions of the population in.the Ottoman 
Empire, about twelve millions are Christians, but they occupy a 
low moral position. The Copts of Egypt have sunk most deeply, 
immorality and superstition being so fearfully prevalent among 
them, that they are scarcely more accessible to the influences 
of Western Christianity than the Moslems. But also the Armen- 
ians, the Jacobites of Syria ahd Mesopotamia, the Nestorians 
of Persia and of the adjoining regions of the Turkish domi- 
nions, have almost entirely lost the spirit of Christianity, and 
retained only its forms. The inclination, so prevalent among 
all orientals, to seek the essence of religion in external cere- 
monies, has become still more developed by contact with Islam, 
and by a spiritual isolation of centuries to which the Eastern 
Christians were exposed, it is a wonder how their church- 
es have subsisted for so long a time. But, perhaps, their 
rigid adherence to the existing forms had strengthened their 
power of resistance. The Catholic church and the various 
Protestant denominations have attempted to gain influence 
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with their oriental sister-churches. A portion of the Armenians 
and of the Nestorians have acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Pope, without, however, gaining any essential advantage. 
Among the other sects, English and American missionaries 
have attempted to resuscitate evangelical life. That no ap- 
preciable results have manifested themselves as yet, must be 
attributed, partly to the frequent political commotions, part 
ly to the insecure relations of the East, by which the work has 
often been interrupted, and partly also to the resistance which 
the oriental churches themselves offer. The results are, never- 
theless, encouraging, and at any rate, at present, the hope that 
these churches may again be awakened to a new life, must not 
be abandoned. It is neveftheless to be considered as an effect 
of Western influence, which the elders of the churches are at- 
tempting to founteract, that they are beginning to. pay more 
attention to education, by founding male and females -chools 
in order to paralize the influence of European Missionaries. 
‘The attempt to introduce evangelical Christianity in Pales- 
tine, by establishing agricultural colonies, is but feeble, as 
the number of colonists scarcely exceeds one thousand, 
scattered about Jérusalem and.Jaffa, but the religious character 
of the colonies and the laborious lives of the colonists, 
cannot fail to exert a béneficent influence upon the popu- 
lation. They have, however, to contend against several 
obstacles, such as the ¢nmity of the Turkish officials, who look 
with suspicion upon every European undertaking, and seek to 
wreck it with all their might; the climate is a yet greater im- 
pediment, because the colonists cannot engage in agricultural 
labours, and are obliged to hire natives to cultivate their fields, 
and occupy themselves with trades, That Palestine can ever be 
inhabited by a large and permanent population emigrating to it 
from Europe is beyond all probability, but that Islam will gradu- 
ally disappear in Europe is quite certain, because, at present, the 
European Turks are not more than one million and a half, 
‘whilst their decrease is still continuing. They are an effete 
race, and so are the Persians, whose numbers remain stationary, 
when they are not being decimated by famine or war ; but that 
the more vigorous Mahammadan nations will, utider more 
favourable conditions of existence, strive and endeavour to play 
an important part in-the history of the world, is possible, al- 
though Islam itself has hitherto remained an insoluble enigma. 
Rising in the seventh century only, and aiming to overthrow all 
other religions, Islam reached in a few centuries the epoch of its 
highest glory, and then began its downward course both as 
a political and a religious power. Its adherenis everywhere 
most obstinately refuse to accept Christianity, although it 
generally brings civilization, prosperity and wealth in its train ; 
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accordingly they will have to strive to attain all these advantages 
without renouncing their own religion ; whether they will be 
able to do so or not, it is impossible to predict. One thing, 
however, is certain, namely, that reforms of every kind, and a 
more extensive educational system, will stem the tide of decline, 
and ameliorate the prospects of Mahammadans in every way. 
Mr. Wilfred Blunt is a, sincere well-wisher of Moslems, and 
had, after close intercourse with them in’ other’ parts of the 
world, made a tour in India, where he proposed the estab- 
lishment of a’ Mahammadan University at Hyderabad, the 
capital of the Nizam’s Dominions, angi generously promised to 
contribute Rs. 30,000 towards it. On this subject The Christian 
Magazinet expresses its opinion as follows :—$Mr. Blunt is 
very much distressed because he finds that Mussalmans attend 
colleges, and are connected with Universities in which European 
Professors exercise an influence. ‘He’ carries his disl like to his 
own countrymen to such an extent, that he objects ` to the 
Calcutta Madrassa and to the Mahammadam College at Aligarh, 
as places of instruction for Mahammadan yeuth, because the 
Principals and some of the Professqrs are non-Moslems. The 
remedy he proposes is, that” the Mussalmans of India should 
ignore the present Universities, and that H. H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad should found a University, jo which all literature 
and science should be looked at from a Moslem standpoint, 
and all the pees be Mahammadans ; for, says he, ‘ Moslems 
see that neither history, nor philosophy, ‘nor Western literature 
can be taught by unbelievers in the divine mission of their 
Prophet, without serious risk of undermining their pupils’ 
faith’ This may be true of persons like the bigotted Trip- 
licane Moulvis, but it is not true of intelligent Mussalmans, who 
are year by year coming forth in inceasing numbers, and are 
seeking to keep pace with the times in which they live. Mr. 
Blunt’s views of Islam, and of the needs of the Indian Moslems, 
seem to be based on what he has learnt from the Ulama of 
Cairo, Had he condescended to consult such men as Syed 
Ahmad Khan Bahadur, Amir Ali Sahib, and others who are 
the ‘leaders of the progressive party amongst Indian Moslems, 
he would have found that.there is no desire on their part to 
isolate the community from the other classes of the popula- 
tion, or to give them a one-sided education. Mahammadan 
gentlemen are Fellows of the various Indian Universities, and 
there is no Moslem, whose opinion is worth considering, who 
has ever made the least objection to the University system.” 
© To these objections Mr. Blunt would probably reply that 
the isolated instruction proposed by him is at all events better 
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than none at all, and that Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur with 
the Muhammadan gentlemen who are Fellows of the various 
Indian Universities, are but as a drop in the ocean of the un- 
educated masses, who consider them as heretics, and would 
prefer to remain altogether uneducated, except through the, 
channel proposed by Mr. Blunt. This is the dilemma, to 
Now we shall take up the second portion of our thesis, from 
which it will appear that a purely Christian civilization, without 
any admixture of heathenism, has never before existed, and 
has also hitherto nowhere been evolved. 
It is generally admitted that civilization has existed and 
still exists outside of the pale of Christianity, and if it be said 
sas ihn scatman a that without Christianity there never 
anity to civilization." was, nor is, a perfect civilization, the 
obviuos reply suggests itself, that Chris- 
tianity has since its exisfence likewise never, and nowhere 
producéd “ perfect civilization.” Mere differences in degree,. 
be they ever*so important, do not fall under consideration, 
when the question turns simply upon Christian and non-Chris- 
tian civilization. It myst Be allowed that before the time 
of Christianity, high culture was"attained by some countries, 
such as India, Egypt, Greece and Rome, as we have observed 
already in the first portion of this article. After Christianity 
had overspread nearly the whole of Europe, non-Christian 
civilization influenced portions of it, and the achievements of 
the Mahammadans in Spain left imperishable memorials. Even 
now Islam is one of the most dangerous rivals of Christianity 
on the mission field, and if it be said that the culture it offers 
is of low degree, it must at any rate be admitted, that it raises 
the barbarians of Africa to a higher level than that which they 
„occupied before their conversion. As to the ancient civilised 
nations, such as the Greeks and Romans, they entertained no 
religious propaganda like the Christians and the Mahammadans ; 
but they imparted a portion of their culture to the nations 
they subjugated ; some of their aqueducts, highways, palaces, 
&c., being still in existence. Long after these nations have 
disappeared, their intellectual attainments still survive; the 
Roman Law is studied to this day, and so is the Euclid of the 
Greeks ; their arts and sciences are admired, and Christian 
poets draw inspiration from heathen gods, Hence it appears 
that these were not simple civilizations, but missionary civil- 
izations, which are yet actually existing by the side of Chris- 
tian culture as models for imitation. It is objected as greatly 
derogatory to these civilizations that they sanctioned slavery, 
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assigned a mean position to women, &c., which shows, it is said, ~ 
that they knew nothing of “human dignity.” On the other 
aand, however, it is well known that the New Testament con- 
‘ains no direct prohibition either of slavery or of polygamy, 
although both these institutions are certainly against the spirit 
of it. It is, however, quite different whether something is 
directly excluded from the New Testament as unworthy of 
Christianity, or whether its extirpation is expected as a gradual 
indirect fruit of the prevalence of the Christian spirit. It 
cannot likewise be denied that, in like manner, “ Christian ” 
countries cherished’a form of slavery more abominable than that 
of the Romans or Greeks, and forcéd it upon the nations they 
“civilized.” It was, of course, a false Christianity which toler- 
ated, aye originated, such slavery, but we hav@ here in view 
historical Christianity as it developed itself among nations; 
and ¢#zs Christianity has, by its official representatives, un- 
Houbtedly tolerated slavery. As to the position ofe women 
and their “equal rights” in the nineteepth century, no trace 
of it occurs in the New Testament. Although as Christians, 
men and women are placed there on a foofing of equality in 
the sight of God, the wife isesubordin&te to the husband in the 
house (and entirely so in public life) not however as a slave, 
as in many pagan religions and laws, but as a helpmate. 
Nevertheless in Rome, wives were far from being the slaves of . 
their husbands, and in many islands of the Pacific Ocean, women 
occupy an honourable position. In several other respects also, 
the view that the wife is the helpmate of her husband has not 
been. developed only after the establishment of Christianity, 
but occurs already in the Old, Testament, and it is in general 
incorrect to apply some of the tenets of that book specially 
for the adornment of Christianity. In short, it must be ad- 
mitted, that heathen, and in general, non-Christian culture, 
has shown itself capable, in the regions into which it had been 
transplanted, to raise nations and countries from a lower to a 
higher and more humane existence, and make them, in many 
respects, civilized. . 

If we consider the historical position of Christianity as a 
power for culture, few will deny that when it became a 
living force in a nation it acted as a civilizing agent. It must, 
however, be granted that, wherever Christianity has made its 
appearance as a power, gaining nations, or ruling those already 
gained, it never and nowhere acted as the so-called pure Chris- 
tianity, but always as a historical development of Christianity 
which was, in some manner, although sometimes slightly,’ 
mixed with extraneous elements. Unmixed Christianity was 
in Jesus Christ alone, Although, according to the words of 
Christ (in Luke x, 16,) the apostles oughf to be listened to 
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and they preached pure Christianity, their individuality must 
have been influenced by extraneous circumstances. Orthodox 
theologians admit that Paul was influenced by the. Graeco- 
Rabbinical education of his time, which implies that in the 
foundation of Christian cud¢ure as such by this apostle, and still- 
more by his disciples and successors, some not specially 
Christian influences, and not in the least hurtful to them, must 
have co-operated. It may here be observed that as far as 
the mission of the apostles is concérned, that Paul excepted, 
but few of them left any lasting traces of the injunction in 
Mat. xxviii, 19, to“ teach all nations.” What can be replied 
when it is alleged that*Paul ‘was a Hellenist; and that his 
success, as well as his civilising position, must be attributed 
to the conn&ction of Christianity with corresponding Greek 
education? We shall here chiefly concern ourselves with char 
Christianity which we haves received as barbarians, long afte: 
the time of the apostles. It must simply be admitted that 3, 
was not pure Chrigtianity. The New Testament, the pure 
document of pure Christianity, was in the hands of but few 
persons, and to tHis circumstance alone are we indebted that 
genuine Christianity has sprung-up and bloomed. When 
the question turns upon Christian culture, the prevalence of 
the New Testament is the standard by which its genuineness 
is measured. There Was a leaven of Christian culture in the 
earlier times, but to assert that the civilization of the Middle 
Ages was due only to that source, and therefore purely 
Christian, would be simply ridiculous. Any one making such 
an assertion could have no idea of Christian-Roman, of ancient- 
Roman, or of medizval cultureswith its laws, political life, &c., or~ 
of Greek philosophy, all of which influenced Christian theology, 
and whatever elseis to be taken into consideration. Accordingly ` 
the Christiatiity into which the converted nations during the 
Middle Ages were incorporated, contained foreign ingredients, 
and medizeval Christian culture was not surely Christian. 
Protestants feel highly flattered and are pleased when they 
hear, even from Catholics, that the. countries of the former 
excel those of the latter in civilization, and well they may ; 
but men of education who oppose every kind of Christianity, 
reply—“ Protestants are indebted for this superiority not to 
evangelical Christzanzzy, but to the spirit of the times by which— 
they have been influenced, and which the Catholics have ex- 
cluded.” «This verdict accounts for the inferiority of Catholic 
civilization, but implies no praise of Protestantism as a religion ; 
considering the indisputable merits of Catholicism with refer- 
ence to civilization during the Middle Ages. It also implies 
that Catholicism which has remained stationary at an earlier 
standpoint, is in itself not repugnant to civilization, If 
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however, the relation of evangelical Christianity to culture be 
considered more closely, it will be found that although it is 
dot correct to consider the reformation only as a part of the 
general intellectual revolution designated by the name of 
‘revival of learning” or Renaissance, it can nevertheless not 
be denied that the reformation cannot have been something 
isolated and entirely separated from the total intellectual com- 
motion. The reformers have become what they were, only 
by Christian religious life and by the Bible; but they were 
nevertheless aéso the children of the age in which they lived, 
and influenced by the movement of civilization which was 
not ‘specially Christian. They, indeed, brought the Bible, the 
kernel of Christianity, and made it the only standard of what 
is-to be believed or taught, but the manner®in which they 
exhibited this kernel, and much of what agglomerated itself 
around it, was.influenced also by ether than specially Christian 
ingredients. Accordingly the evangelical culture thus planted 
in the countries which had accepted the reformation, was not 
the product of evangelical Christianity alone. 

Is the case of the modern promulgation, defence, and propa- 
gation of Christianity different ? f; the Christianity of the 
nineteenth century, professéd by orthodox theologians as set 
forth in the Bible, entirely pure and unmixed? Do not non- 
Christian elements of culture enter ifto every course of edu- 
cation, ecclesiastical as well as secular? Believers: also are 
children of the nineteenth century ; Europeans, Americans, &c. 
Christian thought, speech and life also have been invaded 
by many ideas, which a Christian spirit may consecrate but 
does not produce. The civilization at present enjoyed 
by Christian nations, which missionaries help to convey to 
non-Christian peoples, cannot be considered to be the fruit 
of Christianity alone. The fact is undeniable, that what we 
Christians possess of the culture of our age and communicate 
to others, we possess and communicate not only as Christians, 
but also as educated Europeans, Americans, &c, We desire 
to have a classical education, but “ classical » is not synony- 
mous with “ Christian.” We may, as cultivated men, do every- 
thing in a Christian spirit, but it has materially and technically 
nothing in common with the occupations of road-making or 
typography, the sciences of geography or philology, &c., 
wherefore it would be absurd to attribute all such merits of ` 
civilization ‘to Christianity. When Christianity operated as 
a civilizing agent, it became mixed up with non-Christian 
elements; on the other hand, many individuals, nominally 
Christian, as well as societies, nations, and states have, from 
non-Christian and often from decidedly anti-Christian motives 
done a great deal for civilization abroad as well as at home. 
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The two questions, what is Christianity? and what is 
culture? are often asked. As tothe first, the reply is that 
at least from the evangelical standpoint, there exists an abso. 
lutely binding authority and standard of Christianity, namely, 
the New Testament, and the second we shall endeavour tc 
solve as follows :— 

The ideas of culture, civilization, education, &c., deal with 
the relations of the mind towards nature, and more particu- 
larly the manner in which the latter is to be influenced by the 
former. Changing and not quiescent relations of mind to nature 
are always meant; culture, education, &c, imply according tc 
their definitions something ‘whicheis developing itself ; wherefore 
according to the character of every human and historical de. 
velopment, thë individual and social factors must commingle 
but their connection may take place in various ways. But 
the relations between mind and nature determine in some 
manner * the ideas of morality and religion, and, according 
to our conviction, only these two produce the correct relation: 
of mind to nature, and therefore also true culture. According 
to a purely humat? point of view also, religion and morality 
are subject to change and*developmenit, According to Genesi: 
i, 26, the task of culture is allotted to all mankind, when 
however, the arrangements of political and social order in it: 
various forms (such as fimily, society, people, state) are chiefly 
concerned, the task of culture is named civdléeation, which 
implies also the raising of human society from the rude, sc 
called, state of nature, in which matter, brutal force anë 
arbitrariness prevail, to a moral condition, without whict 
co-operation in any society becpmes impossible. The intrinsic 
value of these forms depends, however, upon the degree ol 
intellectual devolpment which a generation may have attained 
Therefore the idea of culture, civilization, and moral condition 
isa perpetually changing one. j 

The case is similar with the idea of education. It mean: 
the governing of nature through the mind by individuality 
(which is of course impossible without the influence of the 
universal factor of culture). Here also, as well as in culture 
two sides have to be. considered, namely, the esthetic, inas- 
much as nature, that is to say the physical, becomes an expres. 
sion, a symbol of the mind, and the teleological, inasmuct 
as the physical becomes an organ, or instrument. by whict 
the mind works, In both respects /auguage is above all the 
most important medium and characteristic of education; be 
cause it points in the most instructive manner to the comming. 
ling of the universal and of the individual ingredient o; 
education. There exists no language which is ozy individual 
nevertheless, he alone is educated who possesses an individua 
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anguage which he has made his own, and formed into an 
uttistic structure, corresponding to the disposition of his 
nind, &c; thus it also appears that true education is essentially 
individual. So called universal education in a man is 
chen not a contradiction, when his individual character is so 
constituted, as to be able gradually, by organic growth, more 
and more to appropriate or to assimilate to itself all that 
pertains to the real life of humanity. As, however, the real 
embracing of all the so-called ingredients of education is an 
impossibility, a receptive interest in, and an unshackled view 
of, the totality, but above all the totality of the intellectual 
life of mankind is to be cofisideréd as the most essential cha- 
racteristic of real education, But the frst requirements of the 
true education of an individual is to become Wholly what he 
ought to be according to his vocation, talents, position, &c. 
This is the cause of the infinite vatiety of truly educated men, 
and theréfore also of the possibility, tobe more educated with 
reference to some aspects of life thaneto others ; and these 
various aspects have a different relation of value towards each 
other. Physical educatjon if it at all deserves the name of 
“ education” is inferior to mental, and in the latter the relations 
of esthetic, intellectual, emétional, &c., education may be deter- 
mined very differently, But he only i isan educated man who 
is open to all these sides of education *according to the manner 
demanded by his iudividuality. Only in this sense of indivi- 
duality may education, culture and liberty abide together in har- 
mony. Modern levelling culture and education on the other 
hand are fraught with the danger of transforming man into 
a puppet, an ape, a hypocrite, ora slave ; especially the edu- 
cation directed to culture only, may make him essentially a slave 
to form. When the idea of humanity or of the human mind 
is conceived, merely as the commingling or the union of all the 
qualities constituting personality, excluding or allowing no 
central preponderance to the one or the other of the chief 
factors of humanity ( according to our view the moral and the 
religious) then the idea of the human mind becomes something 
essentially formal ; and the necessarily resulting preponderance 
of the intellectual factor is itself only something formal. Then 
mere education is according to its conception something merely 
formal ; it is the frame to the figure of the man’s mind ; so 
that the greater the remissness of imparting to the mind 
the contents, the filling in, due to it, will become either 
mere formal. enlightenment, or even mere polish, nay, varnish, 
under the cover of which the crudest and most unspiritual 
nature prevails. The culture which strives to make such 
mere education its common property has for its purpose and 
end only ¢ke governing of the creature by man; the sow 
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and the wherefore, however, are not furnished by the mind, 
but by the unspiritual human nature, by the flesh, Suc% educa- 
tion, and suck culture is immorality, and is of far less value 
than natural coarseness, which is informal but possesses sub- 
stantial force. ; > 
It appears from what has been said, that it is of questionable 
utility to attribute too much value to mere culture and educá- 
tion, but also on the other hand, that culture and education 
become of the nen value to mankind and to individuals, 
when morality and religion impart tothem that substance and 
force, and assign to them that purpose without which they are 
not genuine culture and education, that is to say, such: as 
really suit hurgan beings, But also in this respect we must be 
on our guard from exaggerations. As far'as morality is con- 
cerned, it points out to the individual, and to mankind, as the 
highest end to what ‘we call * the good,” no matter what’ the, 
closer d®finition of this idea may be, This highest end does 4 
not exclude the relative ends of culture and education which are 
subservient to it ;,they affirm it and are bound up under its 
leadership. Morality itselfis a*kind ofeducation, a raising of 
human life up to, and a ‘fitting it int6, the ideal, its end, and in 
the first instance according to one disposition, namely the moral 
disposition of man; accordingly moral education is something 
progressing alongside the other educations, e. g. the esthetic, and 
the intellectual education. But as this disposition (together 
with the religious one) is the central one, moral education 
contains at least the force and the claim of being te education 
itself. As moral education it is. however, itself .something 
which is being developed ; and *not every moral man is already * 
a morally, thoroughly educated human being, although he pos- 
sesses the force and the impulse to become so. ` Thus we must 
certainly say that all the other dispositions of human nature 
attain their normal formation only through morality, in the 
same way as the latter conceived in its perfection, presupposes 
such a normal formation of all the dispositions ; and thus the 
ideas, to be truly moral, and to be truly educated, are one. 
In the empirical formation of human life, however, these two 
branches, namely that of morality (or moral education) and that 
of (the general} education, -are relatively separate, and by no 
means progress simultaneously, In the concrete there may 
be a great deal of morality without corresponding (usual 
general) education, and education without corresponding mo- 
rality ; and the latter, without education, is a kernel without a 
shell, whilst education without morality is a shell without a 
kernel. By this, however, a positive and a privative non- 
existence of the one and of the other is to be distinguished. 
Morality without education is, in the merely privative sense, 
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still morality ; whereas morality without education, in a nega- 
tive, absolute sense, is inconceivable ; a really moral man always 
possessess also the most needful degree of education, because his 
centre is or becomes educated ; or, in other words, there are 
moral men who are “ not educated,” but none who are positive- 
ly uneducated barbarians. Positive absence of education is 
immoral when it implies a positive scorn of civilization which 
leads the mind to subjugate nature. On the other hand, edu- 
cation without morality, conceived in the privative sense, is 
possible, and occurs relatively and transiently, so thata man 
of this kind may yet be considered educated ; to this class 
belong thousands of our age, who cannot be designated in a 
strict sense as moral characters, but either as directly immoral, 
and whom it would be absurd to consider as uneducated. On 
the other hand a positively immoral individual is also always 
positively uneducated, because he directly despises the dominion 
of mind over nature ; such a persop is far beneath an uneduca- 
peed but moral man. AH this is naturally also applicable to the 
culture and morality of nations. Thus, there are civilized nations 
which are relatively not moral; but a hation of culture with 
positive immorality, that is to, „Say in whicle immorality is the 
dominant power, ceases fo be anatien of culture. There are 
nations which morally occupy a high position, but are relatively 
without cuiture, that is to say in a state of naturé ; but nations 
in a state of nature with positive and cemplete absence of cul- 
ture, e. g, such as do not work at all, &c., are immoral, 

But as far as religion is concerned, it differs in its conception 
from morality in the same manner as Theonomy (God-law) is 
distinguished from Autonomy (self-law). Both these are. in 
their original form (chiefly in the conscience) one, and the per- 
fection of both is again unity, “namely religious morality and 
absolutely moral religion. Again, in the historical, empirical 
development or evolution of the individual as well of society, 
both relatively diverge or separate, and here also a merely 
privative and a direct and absolutely negative relation is to be 
distinguished. Collating this, with what has been stated on the 
‘elation of education to morality, we say :—Positively con- 
scious, wilful and obstinate irreligion is immorality and there- 
fore also uneducatedness ; but mere privative non- religiousness 
{as also irreligion which is a mere stage of transition in the 
inner process of development) may co-exist with morality and 
education. ‘There are, indeed, moral and educated men who are 
not pious, whilst a positively impious individual, e. g, a declared 
atheist, whois merely in astate of transition and does not 
definitively persevere in atheism, fighting against religion, may, 
in the full meaning of the word, be still called a moral and 
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co-exist with positive immorality and uneducatedness, but 
may with an absence of morality and education. This holds 
good for the relation between religion and morality at least 
temporarily ; deficient morality being subject to development, 
or manifesting itself in single acts, is not necessarily a sign that 
religiousness does not exist; but asto the relation between 
religion and education, the privatively conceived possibility of 
the existenee of the former without the latter in general only 
holds good, because no man can be really pious without being 
really educated. In its perfection, however, religiousness is the 
highest morality and the highest education. 

Culture and education are of purely human growth and not 
the exclusive privilege of Ghristianity ; moreover, also, according 
to Christian doctrine “in every nation -he that feareth him 
(i. e, God) antl worketh righteousness, is accepted with ‘him.” 
(Acts x. 35). History and literature bear abundant witness 
how far heathen nations had progressed, and if Christian mis- 
Sionaries find some of them. morally degenerate, all of thera 
have not sunk equally deep, nor can it be denied that here and 
there some Christian nations are likewise found in a lamentable 
moral condition. Therefore, we say-—Like culture and educa- 
tion so also (general) religfousness and morality are everywhere 
of human origin, and may be planted also by non-Christian 
labour ; it is accordingly wrong, without duly weighing facts, to 
conclude from the religious, moral, and civilizing effects of 
Christianity, that Christianity alone can produce culture. 

If we consider thé special essence of Christianity, its contrast 
to culture will at once strike us, All culture is noble, but tem- 
poral ; is only of temporal growth, and aims at temporal ends, 
This is sufficiently anounced jn the fundamental passage on ` 
culture, in Gen. I, 20. This passage is not of the New Testa- 
ment, and really does not designate a specially Christian 
but a general human task. The special import and task of the 
Gospel and of Christianity in its genuine and particular tendency 
has directly nothing to do with allthis. It desires to win souls 
for the eternal, future kingdom of God and nothing more, To 
save poor lost men from the guilt and bondage of sin, and to 
prepare them fora heavenly, not for a terrestrial kingdom, is 
the special problem of the evangel and nothing else. It demands 
and effects that those who believe in it, should live on earth as 
citizens who have their conversation (politeuma, Phil, iii, 20) - 
in heaven, and faithfully and honestly discharge their duties as 
the Gospel prescribes them on earth towards God, the family, 
and the state, whilst their hearts are in heaven. The Gospel 
approves of terrestrial work of every kind, and therefore also 
of the labour of civilization, not however as its ew», not asa/ 
specially Christian duty, but as a school of preparation and 
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transition for those who are to belong to the kingdom of heaven. 
True Christians fulfil in the spirit of Christ, humbly, quietly, faith- 
fully, obediently all their duties as fathers, citizens, officials, &c., 
not however as Christians, but as men, husbands, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, &c, This may be called a dualistic, ethic concep- 
tion of the world, which draws a sharp line of separation be- 
tween the political law and the Gospel, between the State and 
the Church, but it is the only conception sanctioned by the 
New Testament, Modern temporal tendency is most danger- 
ous when it. meddles also with Christian views, thus, for 
instance, when it endeavours in its present ideas of a Christian 
State, &c„ to make of Christianity a terrestrial power, anda 
panacea of all the evils which flesh is heir to. 

The defenders of the theory of temporal Christianity. always 
appeal to the passage that, “godliness is profitable unto all. 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come,’ I. Tim iv. 8. If this is to mean that ‘Christianity 
poes and can remedy everything that pertains to terresérial life, 
then all uneducated Christians, all who lead a miserable life 
without the blessings and joys of civilization, all who are sick, 
unjustly persecuted, defamed, scorned, and, lAstly, all those for 
whom Jesus Christ has come, would* be deprived of the most 
important and significant freits of Christianity. In the above 
passage “the life that now is” has nothing to do with civiliza- 
tion, and means existence in the full meaning of the word, the 
communion with God, its enjoyment and its strength which the 
Christian feels already in the present life as an earnest and a 
foretaste of that which is to come. 

If a true.Christian can even in the specially Christian: sphere 
not become forthwith an educgted man, it is obvious that 
general education, and therewith the capacity for the labour 
of culture, can by no- means be attributed to him merely be- 
cause he is a Christian, but the spirit which he has received 
impels him to “appropriate to himself as much of general 
culture as his duty requires and his strength allows, using 
on the one hand the sphere of culture as a means for the 
purpose of his Christianity, and on the other exhibiting his 
Christianity also in this sphere. As the individual, so also 
the community,-/has duties to perform, but it must likewsie be 
educated in the Christian sense. And as education results in cul- 
ture, it follows that Christian society could exert, and does exert, 
culture in a gradually rising p ogress only, exerting it in a 
Christian spirit compatible with the duties due to the commu- 
nity, and making also, in this manner, culture subservient to the 
ends of Christianity. It is an undeniable fact that the spirit of 
no other religion has been able to appropriate, and to make 
subservient to itself the whole wide field of civilization, like the 
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spirit of Christianity. This fact does not, however, imply the 
purification of culture from the stains adhering to it in conse- 
quence of the sinful development of humanity, because culture 
is essentially human, terrestrial and temporal with all its pro- 
ducts. Hence the absurdity of speaking of “Christian music, 
because Bach, or Handel or Mendelssohn have enrolled music 
in the service of Christianity in their respective composition; 
on the Passion, the Messiah, and Paul. Music is only music and 
nothing more, and in this sense Bach’s Passion is just like any 
other piece of music capable of producing the same degree ol 
esthetic pleasure. Thus, poetry is poetry, sciénce is science 
architecture is architecture, whether it be Christian or not. 

We have said before, *that wo purely Christian and nc 
“pure civilization” is in existence. Every civilization is the 
offspring of &s-own time, and therefore impregnated with the 
influence of its own sin; nor is every civilization subservient only 
towhat is godly and noble, but also. to what is ungodly and im- 
pure in éhe human race. Moreover, these two ingredients are sq 
finely interwoven, that it is quite impossible to separate thé?: 
wholly. Who would, for instance, pretend that our modern cul- 
tuse, the culture of the nineteegth century, represents and offers 
only that which is pure*and noble*in mankind, or perhaps, 
that it is an unmixed Christian civilization? The latter assertion 
would, in our opinion, imply ‘that this civilization is fit to be 
wholly appropriated byethe Christian spirit, and to be enlisted 
in its service. But the real and the high representatives of 
modern culture are, with exceptions that are disappearing, either 
consciously or unconsciously non-Christians, and partly avowed 
anti-Christians, Even apart from the influence of the just 
mentioned men, the circumstance alone that sometinaes, within 
the limits of a Christianised district, culture alone is aimed at, 
and that Christianity is ignored (although other noble senti- 
ments may prevail) imparts something un-Christian to culture. 
And this non-Christian spirit to which modern culture generally 
pays homage, pervades everything; it cannot be kept off 
supplanted by the Christian spirit, or extirpated ; therefore the 
Christianization of modern culture is impossible. The Christian 
representatives of culture may indeed oppose and mitigate the in- 
fluence of unchristian progress in the education of individuals, but 
not in its development, which aims at overwhelming the whole 
world with its general spirit. Every kind of modern civilization 
has its unchristian accretions and lateral effects, which more or 
less detract from the chief purpose at which Christianity aims ; 
thus even missionaries who propagate it, find that their converts 
learn therewith superfluous luxuries of civilization of which 
they never dreamt nor felt any need before. Luxury being so 
closely allied to civilizatien, it is futile to hope that the latter 
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can be introduced among untutored nations without the bane of 
the former; there are even examples when the Bible, - brandy 
and bullets have become simultaniously known to Africans. 
Such experiences ought to teach the propagators of Christianity 
to estimate the civilizing side of their labours very modestly 
sad soberly, as they are after all only a mixture of Christianity 
and worldliness, There are, of course, Christians and mission- 
aries who bring to various nations the Gospel only; being how- 
2ver also men and representatives of European culture, they 
oring culture also, or finding’ it in a degenerated state, as 2. guq 
among the Chinese, they raise it toa better position. As far 
as the work of civilization, the materia? of it, is concerned, that 
's carried into foreign countries by the representatives of Euro- 
pean modern civilization, namely nominal or rea? Christians, 
When worldlings, as often happens in our times, attribute meri- 
‘orious labours in the cause of civilization to missions, it is 
rely a sign of the times at which earnest Christiane only 
ieve, because according to Luke, vi, 22-66 the disciples of 
*hrist are not to expect this praise, All culture presupposes 
in unconverted man, whom it endeavours to ehnoble, to raise, 
ind to spiritualize as much*as possibles but Christianity seeks 
n converting him chzefy his spiritual, not his physical welfare, 
ind his prosperity not in this, but in the next world, This 
adical difference between Christianity and civilization is some- 
imes not perceived, but when it is, the reproach of enmity 
‘cowards civilization is not seldom hurled at genuine Chris- 
danity ; if the apostles suffered themselves to be called fools for 
Christ’s sake, their successors are not always spared the name 
of semi-barbarian, or barbarian, as far as the higher sciences 
ind arts are concerned, although’ at home and abroad they 
ippear among uncultured men naturally as representatives also 
of civilization. The motive from which Christians engage in 
he labours of civilizatlon is philanthropy, although this is not a 
‘entiment peculiar to Christianity alone ; it has been inculcated 
dready in the Old Testament, and some Pagan religions like- 
vise preach benevolence not only to our fellow-beings but to all 
iving creatures, That, however, which is from a purely Christian 
tandpoint considered to be the highest education, namely the 
ipiritual regeneration of man, is the special effect of the Chris- - 
ian doctrine, and is not included in the category of general 
sivilization, which although inculcated already in Genesis, i, 26, 
s the result of human nature only with the forces and impulses 
nherent therein, These forces and impulses, or instincts, de- 
‘idedly produce higher results when they. are enlisted in the 
iervice of the Christian spirit, and above all of Christian love ; 
out to expect Christianity, which will always be professed by only 
ı small minority of the human race, and which is antagonistic 
o worldliness (Math, x34) to become a panacea to cure all 
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evils, physical and moral, that beset our race, would be a grievous 
mistake. Nevertheless, amiable enthusiasts are of that opinion, 
and M. de Lamennais appeared to believe that “justice with love 
and peace and liberty” will prevail among all nations, On this 
idea he expatiates in his Paroles d'un croyant beautifully as 
follows :~- 

“When after a long dearth gentle rain falls upon the earth; ia 
it drinks up with avidity the water of heaven which refreshes 
and fertilises it. 

“Thus the thirsty nations will drink with avidity the word_ 
of God when it will descend upon them like a vernal shower. . 

“And justice with love, and peace‘and liberty will sprout 
in their bosom, 

“ And it will be as at the time when all were brothers, and 
the voice of the master or the slave, the groans of the poor or 
the sighs of the oppressed, will be heard no more ; but songs of- 
joy and of benediction. 

. “Fathers will say to their sons:—Our first days’ w 
troubled, full of ttars and anguish. Now the sun rises an 
sets to our joy. Praised be God, who has shown us these 
blessings before we die §% 

“And mothers will say to their daughters :—Look at our 
foreheads which are so calm at present ; grief, pain, distress 
formerly ploughed deep furrows on them. Your own are like 
the surface of a lake which no breeze disturbs in springtime. 
Praised be God, who has shown us these blessings before we die! 

“And young men will say to young maidens:—You are 
beauteous like the flowers of the fields, pure like the dew 
which refreshes them, like the light which colours them, It isy 
sweet to us to see our fathefs, it is sweet to us to be with o 
mothers ; but when we behold you, and when we are with you, 
something passes in our souls, which has no name but in 
heaven. Praised be God, who has shown us these blessings 
before we die! -. 

“And the young maidens will reply :—Flowers wither, they 
pass away ; a day arrives when neither the dew refreshes nor 
the light colours them any more. On earth virtue alone never 

` „withers nor passes away. Our fathers are like the ear of corn 
which fills itself with grain towards autumn, and our mothers 
like the vine that loads itself with grapes. It is sweet to us to 
see our fathers, it is sweet to us to be with our mothers, and 
the sons of our fathers and of ouf mothers are sweet to us 
likewise. Praised be God, who has shown us these blessings 
before we die!” l . 

What a beautiful picture, but how unlike our age in which 

nations are constantly armed against nations, and man instead 
.of loving his fellow man, endeavours to outwit him by fair 
means or foul, as if his gospel were Homo komini lupus est, and 
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not, “love thy neighbour as thyself.” This, it seems, was not 
perceived by another living French author of some celebri- 
ty, who thus describes the stage of mental development which 
humanity has now attained :—“ I call modern spirit in religion 
and politics, the great resultant of the intellectual and political 
movement, which, latent and obscure during the first centurie- 
of the Middle Age, has developed itself since the twelfth cen- 
tury in a continous manner, and has found its definite formula 
in 1789. What was proclaimed during that year, was the 
advent of humanity to its conscience, it was the act of majority 
of the human mind taking possession of its sovereignty, it was 
the advent of reason to the organizing and reforming power, 
which chance, passion, or the pnkowa causes obscurely classed 
inder the name of Providence, had hitherto arrogated to them- 
selves. The sovereignty of reason, the rational erganization of 
society by reflection, this is all the modern spirit.” In a foot- 
ote, however, the author adds, that the French revolution 
marks neither so important an era, nor was so beneficent in its 
sults, as he believed when.he wrote the above passage, but 
chat, nevertheless, what he says in it coficerning the modern 
spirit, remains true according to his opinion. e 

It will not be denied that religioneinfluences the intellectual 
ind moral development of a man according to the manner in 
which he accepts it A faith which may apparently be irreconcil- 
ible with free development, neverthelesg improves and strength- 
*ns a man if he will only make use of his reason, but if not, 
ven an apparently higher faith will crush him when he accepts 
t merely as a yoke emanating from an official authority which 
1e dare not question. A religion which would impose upon us 
he duty of not reflecting on supernatural matters, and on our 
lestiny, would compel us to cripple the faculties of our mind. 

The power which civilized man has during the present age 
icquired over physical nature is certainly wonderful, but this 
ogress ‘in conquering the obstacles which matter opposes to 
lim, is then only of the highest order, when it aids him in the 
ulfilment of his ideal mission, An act of virtue, a noble senti- 
nent, or a beautiful thought, make man much more the sover- 
ign of the creation than his power to send instantaneously a 
nessage to the end of the world, or to hold conversation 
hrough the telephone at a considerable distance from his 
orrespondent. The sovereignty of man is much more in the 
oul, and was better represented according to its spirit by the 
ages on the tops of the Himalayas, and the ascetics of the 
igyptian desert, although they were in many respects slaves to 
*hysical nature, than by the materialists of our age who subju- 
‘rate matter, and change the surface of the globe without com- 
wehending the divine meaning of life The sadness and 
shilosophy of those ancients were charms superior to our vulgar 
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pleasures, and their very aberrations are more honourable to 
human nature, than so many lives purporting to be useful but 
spent in endeavours to attain wealth, and in the insignificant 
struggles of vanity. A great error is committed in the present 
theory of education, which refuses to acknowledge that besides 
special sciences which have a positive application, there is also. 
a general culture, intended to form only the intellectual and 
moral man. Hitherto morality has almost entirely escaped. 
the utilitarian system of our Indian universities and appears 
to be a mere luxury and ornament. 

The perfection of mechanical arts, which are the boast of our 
age, may be allied to great moral and intellectual depression. 
We do not pretend to saythat such isthe case in our times ; 
no century can show as many cultivated intellects as ours, but 
real progress Ras been accomplished by few only, and, in this 
sense, the general physiognomy of our age is less noble than 
that of former times, The world in reality contains more 
intellectual and moral education than ever; but the noble 
portions no longer ogcupy the first rank, and yield their supre“ 
macy to secondary interests. Philosophy and science will 
pursue their objects for ever wjthout reaching the coveted goal 
but religion and morality *are the emphatically serious things 
and are sufficient to impart a meaning and a scope to life; 
how far these serious things, as represented in the Bible, may 
influence nations so aso lead the van of civilization has been 
but recently expressed, in a new and perhaps more striking 
manner than usual, by an Italian writer whose words we 
here translate :—“ The nation which covers the seas with its 
fleets, which extends its power over so great a portion of 
the world, which colonises yast deserts and inhospitable 
regions, which causes the whistles of its railways to resound 
among, and transmits its thoughts by the telegraph to, bar- 
barous and savage nations whom it educates, establishing there 
schools, academies, the press, liberty ; this nation, the English 
nation is emphatically Bibliomaniac, the worship of the Bible 
is its private and its public worship. All the institutions and 
laws are in harmony with the Bible, and therefore the people 
have never dreamt of accepting either the code of Napoleon 
or so many laws of the continent...... And is not that other 
nation the first-born son of old Albion as emphatically Bibli- 
omaniac, and has it not always rejected the code of Napoleon 
as well as the laws manufactured on the opposite shores of 
the ocean? In spite of all that, it has within a brief period 
of time increased like the stars of the firmament, has become 
such a colossus, that it presented within the past year 1882, a 
milage of 11,200 kilometres of railways, whilst the States had 
been paying off 700 millions of debts,” 
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(~E of the effects of the present depression of trade is a 

revival of the crusade against railway rates and rail- 
way monopoly generally, and the old accusations and old 
remedies are re-appearing in the press and at public meetings, to 
the evident alarm of railway directors.’ It is not necessary to 
discuss here, whether the so-called “depression of trade” is 
ceal or assumed. The report of the Royal Commission has not 
chrown much light on the subject, but it appears more than 
srobable that while, as is admitted, the volumé’of business is 
till as large as ever, the profits are being divided with. agents 
ind middlemen, and that consequenély grouse moors and steam 
pachts are not so easily obtained as formerly. ° 

A book has recently appeared by a very gompetent authority* 
n which the case for the railways has been very thoroughly and 
carefully placed before the public. It is obvfously, indeed pro- 
essedly, one-sided, but is Written so t@mperately, that it is ` cer- 
ain to secure considerable attention, and perhaps produce some 
fect in the coming struggle. The facts and arguments 
idvanced by Mr. Grierson will not, as he appears to anticipate, 
yo far towards convincing. those who are clamouring most 
oudly ; but as he urges, these consist of people who have not 
aken the trouble to gauge the many difficulties of the problem 
ind are not likely todo so, but who will be content with making 
i noise in the hope that “something will be done,” and that to 
heir advantage. The subject is one that has more than a 
zeneral interest for Indian readers. Our railway system is 
sntering, as I have pointed out elsewhere, on an era of com- 
vetition which, though trifling as compared with what-is going 
min Europe and the United States, will result in making great 


changes in our export trade, and in the relative position with . 


egard to it of our few large’ seaports. Calcutta, Bombay and 
<urachi are already keenly competing for the trade of Upper 
india, and enlisting the help of railways and their differential 
‘ates, while Madras seems destined to be before long little 
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nore than a provincial harbour. The new port Marmogoa, on . 


he western coast, will, if cheap, be able to make a good bid for 
ı share of the Bombay trade, but it is not in a position to affect 
what may be termed the “ triangular duel” between the three 
first named ports for the bulk of the export trade. Before, 
however, dealing with the subject as affecting us in India, it 
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may be as well to go briefly over some of Mr. Grierson’s views. 
His main thesis is laid down in his first chapter, vżz., that rail- 
way administrations fin England) “need be apprehensive only, 
“of a vague uninstructed notion that something must be done ; 
“ of legislation adopted, if not in a panic, in a time of greatly: 
“depressed trade, of crude one-sided proposals ..... and 
“of the application of a standard of perfection supposea. 
“to exist somewhere, but in truth nowhere realized.” This 
is not improbably an accurate sketch of a good deal of the 
present movement, but the author knows well that the 
world is governed somehow with an uncommonly small 
amount of. wisdom and “ foofs step in,” and hold on, too, 
on ground which ‘the “angels” won’t look at, and he therefore 
proceeds to go carefully over the whole field of dispute, de- 
molishing each objection and arriving practically at the com- 
forting „conclusion, that everything that is, is good, and tha‘ 
railway managers, at any rate, know their own business, ' 
The first point to* bear in mind, and one which singular] 

enough seems to be generally overlooked, is that railways r's. 
garded simply as commercial investments, must pay their way, 
or if this very necessary result is to be endangered, that the 
State must be prepared to acquiré their property on equitable 
terms. The railways in the United Kingdom can urge, at any 
rate, that in spite of their “ monopolies” and their “ excessive ” 
rates, they have as yet on the average paid no extraordinary 
dividends. Their average receipts for the last dozen years 
has not been 4% per cent. and on 48 millions of the ordinary 
capital as pointed out by Mr. Grierson, no dividend at all is 
forthcoming ; while the Company he is connected with, the 
Great Western, one of the largest and most powerful in Eng- 
land, and controlling néarly 2,500 miles of line, has only paid an 
average dividend of £3-15-0 per cent. during the last thirty 
years. The reply to this might be that with more economy in 
construction and working, less fighting, and perhaps with more 
definite control by the State, the returns would have been very 
much better, and that the lowering of rates would probably 
have still further improved matters by creating new sources of 
traffic. No mercy either to trader or consumer is to be expect- 
ed from those who, like Mr. Grierson, hold that in the matter of 
transport merchandize should be made to pay all it can afford, 
and that “any other principle is no principle.” Put in other 
words, this may mean that on a line, or portion of a line, on 
which there is no effective competition, if a certain profit can 
be made and certain customers quieted by carrying, say 1,000 
tons, at say. one penny per ton per mile, no thought need be 
taken as to whether by carrying, say 2,500 tons at half this rate, 
the same profit can be realized. The needs of distant traders, 
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of the consumer ; and the idea of the general prosperity of the 
ealm may be thrust aside as of no moment compared with 
hat of the railway concerned. Such a doctrine places us face to 
ace with the question so often raised at the’ present day, wz2., 
vhether in the broad and general interests of the State it is 
poy or even advisable, that the dividend shall be the 
le test of the utility and sufficiency ‘of a railway. The ques- ` 
ion will be answered in the negative by those who are prepared 
o take a broad view of the functions of a Government, and 
he whole policy of continental nations in railway matters and 
n some degree of our Indian Government is based on this view. 

The defence of what are variously termed special, differential, 
‘ompetitive, or “war” rates, ‘takes ‘up many pages of Mr. 
xrierson’s work, He shews not only that they are a necessity, 
oth to traders and consumers in England and elsewhere; but 
hat in continental States where the railways belong, either 
ibsolutely or partly, to the Government, or are more strictly 
‘Ontrolled than with us, such rates are not only tolerated 
mut are recognised and properly regulated. The objections 
o them come naturally enough from produgers within short 
listances of markets. They find it hard to understand why 
soods carried for, say 100 miles, shold pay higher rates than 
hose‘which are carried 1,006 miles, and the superficial equity 
f the demand has given jit many supporters. But the cry 

or “equal mileage rates” is founded®on ignorance of the 
echnical details of railway working. As pointed out by the 
tuthor, “mileage run is only one element out of many in the 
ost of service.” The character of the gradients, that of 
the return traffic, and its amount, the price of coal, the amount 
of shunting, and many other essential factors, have to be con- 
iidered ; and again the incidence of fixed charges, such as 
or station staff and administration are practically in no way 
nfluenced by mileage run. . 

Station-masters and pointsmen must be on duty, and must 
xe paid, whether one train or ten trains pass them daily. If a 
air profit is obtained by both- trader and carrier between two 
»oints A. and B, on a certain rate per ton, there is no essential 
njustice in quoting the same rate to C. for say double the 
listance, if the operation still yields a small profit to the carrier 
wud meets the requirements of traffic from that point. To 
:stablish equal mileage rates, would undoubtedly promptly. 
educe the tonnage and the usefulness of any railway, for, 
‘unless a very low scale of rates were adopted, entailing heavy 
"loss, much of the long distance traffic would cease to be 
<+ carried.” The export of food-grains from India or from the 
United States, over the immense distances, it is now carried 
between the place of production, and the seaboard is only rend- 
ered possible by rates which twenty years ago would have been 
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thought impossible to consider remunerative, but which never- 
theless have, at any rate apparently so far, shown no loss, It 
has, however, yet to be seen whether such rates as are now 
in force on the North-Western and East Indian Railways of 
two pies per ton per mile, will suffice to cover cost of wear and 
tear of stock and permanent way. This rate is as low as somy 
of the through export rateson American railways; but these 
again we have no assurance that such “war” res are profit- 
able, or that due allowance has been made for maintenance 
even taking into account, whichis very necessary, that the 
American railways have cost on the average, probably muct 
less than our Indian lings, The whole question, as has been 
already observed, has been dealt’ with by Mr. Grierson from one 
point of vigw, vzz., that railways as commercial investments 
must be worked on a commercial basis, and must be made tc 
pay directly. Our English railways being, without exception 
the property of companie’, this is a natural and legitimate 


position to take, but he goes still further, to a point to which ™ 


he cannot be accompanied, in assuming that the prosperity of 
railway companies implies also that of the trader, and con- 
sequently that of the nation? It is, sufficient to glance over 
his book, to see plainly that this cannot be the view of most 
European countries, in so far that they have reserved very 
ample powers of control over lines which have been conceded 
to companies, and have in many cases absorbed the bulk of 
the railways as State works. The conception of the function 


of such enterprises on the continent is, in fact, that they are - 


very important monopolies affecting the whole inland carrying 
trade of a country, and consequently largely influencing the 
general prosperity of the natien, and the tendency is to with- 
draw the control of such monopolies from private agencies, 
and to concentrate them in a more or less degree under a 
department of the State. This view is gaining ground in 
England, and has been, though rather fitfully, plainly indicated 
in the policy of the Indian Government with regard to its 
railway system ; but unfortunately our financial exigencies in 
this country due ina large measure to lose in exchange on 
home remittances, has forced our.Government to look to the 
direct profits from their railways as source from which to 
diminish their deficits, and has consequently made it necessary 
to defer the fulfilment of any intention that may have existed; 
of looking to their indirect profits as a material factor in 


the returns from their investments. In this urgent need for” 


j 
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revenue from all and every source, it is not easy to comprehend > 


the present policy of making over the construction and the 
working of our railways to “ assisted ” or guaranteed companies 
with a share of the profits. For what service it may be, indeed, 
it is frequently, asked, is this surrender made? The only reply 
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that can be offered is, thatit isin return for the service of 
raising money in the London market, an operation which could 
be more readily effected directly by the Government, and on 
easier terms. The character and extent of the control to be 
exercised over such companies, judging by recent contracts, 
rmust practically fall far short of what is needed, if India is to 
keep pace with other competitors for the trade of the world, or 
for the proper development of her agricultural production, We 
are in fact still governed by the fear that the administration of 
railways by the State may become too large a business, or, that 
following the ideas of some English writers, it is a business in 
which a Government cannot. be s@ccessful. But this is not 
borne out by facts, and if it became a question as to whether 
Indian railways had been most generally well® managed by 
companies, or by the officers of Government on State lines, it 
would probably be found that the latter would havea very 
ood show of hands. The political, fiscal, and administrative 
objections which are offered in England against State railways, 
have no validity in this country, and indeed the character of 
the people, their keen appreciation of the*personal or direct 
action of the “Sircar,” coupled with a timid and essentially 
conservative nature, might well be held to make it almost 
necessary, that the Government should have unusual, if not 
complete, power of control’ over railways in India. The 
“interests of the shareholders” are not likely to run generally 
parallel with those who use our Indian railways. The strug- 
gle of the shareholders or his agents is for dividend, no 
matter how made or how large, and the rates which will 
produce this even up to the maxima allowed under contracts, 
will be levied regardless of any other object. We are, it. 
is true, to reap our share of this harvest; but this may be 
dearly got, if it has resulted in strangling some trades alto- 
gether, or in general terms, in carrying, say 1,000 tons where 
3,000 tons should have been carried with no appreciably less 
profit. The mute millions we have to deal with, are very 
feebly represented by the few pushing traders to be found at 
our principal stations, and are widely different from the eager, 
assertative clients of railways in Europe, who, whether it is a 
company or a government to be dealt with, soon find means of 
making their wants known and their grievances heard, The 
arrangement made between the Secretary of State and the 
Indian Midland Company is the most recent, and perhaps the 
best that can be made short of the ahsolute construction and 
wworking of a line by the State. The line belongs to the 
zovernment, and is to be surrendered on repayment of capital 
lutlay in 1910, or in decennial periods after this, and the right 
| reserved to fix rates and fares from time to time within 
‘axima’ and minima, For this the Company receives four 
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per cent. during the continuance of the agreement, and is en- 
titled to one-quarter of the net profits earned over and above 
this rate of interest. The contract practically makes the Com- 
pany the agent of the Government for the expenditure on the 
construction of the line to an extent which must have, and 
has indeed, involved the appointment of a supervising officer, 
of high standing, to control all designs and outlay. What. 
advantages the Government obtains by this arrangement, ii 
is hard to conceive, as compared with the direct construction 
and working of the line by its own officers. The capital has 
been raised at a figure of interest higher by a quarter or even 
a half per cent. than it could have been got by the Secretary 
of State direct in the London market, a staff has been em- 
ployed on the line on far higher salaries than are paid in the 
Public Works Department, and a quarter of the net profits 
surrendered in. the hope, and it is no more, that through the 
agency Qf a company the line may be worked with so much 
more vigour and skill as to make it worth while to give away 
a share in the probable increase, One result of this is to’ 
throw on the hands of Government a large number of railway 
officers trained in Indianework, who.will now have nothing to 
do, and who, moreover, if disestablished, must be provided with 
pensions or gratuities The arrangements with this Company 
and with others on the,same lines, represent an endeavour to 
combine the rights of ownership and nearly complete control 
with the rights of a leaseholder, but it is an agreement in 
which the latter cannot possibly suffer loss and may, by a 
judicious secondary management from Calcutta, be enabled to 
make a further profit, though on grounds which it would be 
extremely difficult to justify. ‘They will be to all intents lines 
' managed by the State and belonging to the State, and by 
the stimulus of the chance of a quarter of the net earnings 
they are expected to exhibit an economy in working and a 
net return generally better than could be shewn by direct 
Government administration. It remains to be seen whether 
such arrangements will as the phrase is “ work,” or whether as 
seems probable the duplicate management on such conditions 
as are indicated in the contracts, will not end in trouble or 
failure. The mere adjustment and revision of rates in com- 
petition with other lines, will be a fruitful source of contention 
between the Government and the companies, and the tendency 
to carry out Mr. Grierson’s maxim of making merchandize pay 
all it can afford, will inevitably characterize the action of the 
companies in all cases where no such competition exists. The 
experience of working with the East Indian Railway und 
its present agreement, affords an excellent illustration 
this difficulty ; but in cases where the realization of exce; 
profits over the guaranteed interest. is not in any. way 
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sertain as in this line, the struggles are likely to be bitter and 
prolonged. 

Railway rates have already become an important factor in 
the economic progress of India, and are destined as our 
railway system extends to become a burning question, in- 
kolving interests of the greatest magnitude. It will add in- 
finitely to the difficulty of dealing with such matters if we 
are found drifting along between one policy and another, as 
has been done for the last twenty years. As it is, no official, 
high or low, can rely for more than a twelve month at a time 
on what the Government intends to do with our railway 
system, We have at the present day*railways made and worked 
by the State, railways made by the State and leased to com- 
panies, railways made by companies assisted and Whassisted, and 
railways made by Native States. -These are partly controlled by 
local Governments, and partly by. the Government of India, 
Some lines in a province are controlled by the local adminis-. 
tration, others by the Director-General of Railways, and some 
by the Government of India direct. This means that ques- 
tions of rates and administration generdily on each ‘are 
subject to revision or altetation by either or all of these authori- 
ties, and in the case of guaranteed lines they are still further 
hedged in and complicated by the need for reference to Boards 
of Directors at home, The administration of our Indian 
railways is in fact nothing better than a patchwork system, ex- 
hibiting glaring contrasts of policy, and held together and 
made to cover our necessities only by incessant references and 
decisions by the Government. These decisions will, as already 
observed, and especially in the case of competing lines, involve 
large interests, and it is very doubtful whether the existing 
machinery for their satisfactory evolution at present exists, 
We have the appointment of a Director-General of Railways, 
which has not always been filled by an officer of wide railway 
experience, and whose proper duties already heavy enough are 
greatly, if not hopelessly, increased by his being at the same 
time a Deputy Secretary to Government. However zealous and 
able a man may fill this position, it is impossible that he can 
with such a staff as he has at present, find time to examine 
and consider the information at hand, even if he can command 
the technical experience requisite for giving such advice to 
the Government as will carry due weight with railway com- 
panies or commercial men. The solution of this difficulty 
appears to lie in the -establishment of a Railway Board for 
India, and though the impediments to this are by no means 
slight ones, it does not seem inipossible to overcome them, and 
at any rate to give it a trial. 

H. B. 

March 1887. 


ART. IIL—THREE SCENES FROM THE LIFE 
OF A GARO. a- 


INGRIN was a very fine man, but by no means a rich on .. 

He possessed no cultivation of his own, beyond a small 
patch of land on which he grew a little cotton. He was, how- 
ever, well content with his lot, as he always had enough to eat, 
and his tailor’s bills were got heavy ; in fact, a few annas would 
at any time cover the expense ofa new outfit, and he did not 
require one very often. A string of beads and a narrow strip 
of cloth provided him with all the clothing he required. 

He did not, therefore, want a wife to attend to his wardrobe 
and yet the want of a wife’ was the one grievance that prevent4 
ed his life from being one of ideal happiness—the one crum- 
pled rose leaf in his @xistence. A good stout wife to carry his 
basket for him, was the one thing necessary to make him 
perfectly happy. ese : 

Garo wives are not to be had, for the asking, and having 
disposed of the ashes of the first young woman who had done 
. him the honor to select,him for her husband, he was obliged to 
wait until it pleased another to propose to him. The cruel 
fair, upon whom he had fixed his somewhat mercenary affec- 
tions, had disregarded his advances, and asked another young 
Garo brave, to share her heart and home. 

“T like Singrin well enough,” she had wisely argued, “ but 
if I marry him, I shall have to ¢arry his basket, and if I marry 
Frang, I shall live in the station and have no basket to carry.” 

So she married Frang, who was a Dobashia (interpreter), 
and wore white cloths, and Singrin resigned himself to his fate. 
Some years passed, and no one fell in love with him. He was 
better looking than most of his countrymen, but good looks 
go for nothing amongst his people. Perhaps it was the fact of 
his having a beard that made the Garo girls shy about propos- 
ing to him; beards being by no means common amongst 
their countrymen, Perhaps he did not pay them sufficient 
attention, or take the trouble to make himself agreeable to | 
them. Garo girls are as partial to love-making as the. rest of 
Eve’s daughters, although they come of such a matter-of-fact un- 
romantic race. They reserve to. themselves the right of select- 
ing their husbands, and it would be an unpardonable breach of 
Garo etiquette for the lover to pop the question, but they have 
no objection to his responding to their modest advances, or 
even to his openly making love to them. 

Whatever may have been the cause, Singrin had found no 
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second wife, and lived on in the village Nokphantee, or Bache- 
lors’ Chummery, for several years. He would have been 
content to have lived there for the rest of his life, but for that 
one drawback—he had no one to carry his basket. 

Whenever he had a load of raw cotton to take to the hat 
for sale, he thought regretfully of his lonely state, and envied 
Frang for having a wife to carry his basket for him, if ever 
he required her to do it. 

“Wah !.wah!” he exclaimed one day as he toiled along the 
narrow footpath that led from his village to the station, with 
a well filled basket on his back. “How heavy this is, what a 
lucky man Frang is !” A 

Placing the objectionable burden on the ground, he sat down 
to rest. Presently Frang and his wife appeared ig sight, both 
of them trudging along with baskets on their backs, Their 
countenances were far from cheerful, and the woman began to 
the reason of their sudden “appearance on the scene 

ith a high-toned volubility that spoke very plainly of angry 
disgust :— ° . 

He has lost his place,” she said, as she impatiently freed her 
head from the strap that supported per basket, and placed it 
against the high bank at the side of the pathway. “He has 
been turned out, and it’s all hig own fault. We have to go back 
to the village and work. We are carrying all our things there 
now. He has lost his place. I knew he Would, he never would 
be careful. To think he should be so stupid as to let the 
Sahib find out that he was telling a lie.” 

“Yes,” said poor Frang humbly, “it was very stupid of me. 
T did not think the Burra Sahib knew so much Garo, I only 
altered a few words when Rengrin was, giving his evidence 
against Reshin. Reshin asked me not to repeat anything 
Rengrin said that might make the case go against him; if he 
won the case, he was to have given me well, never mind, he 
won't win the case now; the Burra Sahib found me out, and 
turned me off.” i 

“Who will take your place?” asked Singrin. 

“I don’t know, and I don’t care. Whoever gets it, will be 
able to make a lot of money soon, for the Burra Sahib is going 
away, and the new Sahib will not understand any Garo fora 
long time.” ge Rg 
t “And, you have lost the chance,” scolded his irate wife, “how 
could you be so.” S d 

Never mind, never mind,” interrupted Singrin good temper- 
edly, “itis nouse making a noise about it now. Tell me 
Frang, is it very hard work that the Dobashias have to do?” 

“Hard work !—it is the easiest thing in the world to be a 
Dobashia,” 
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“ And you've lost it,” put in his wife. 

“All you have to do,” he continued, “is to listen to what 
the witnesses say, and tell the Sahib as much of it as you like, 
These Sahibs don’t understand Garo when first they come up 
here, and you can tell them anything you like, but this Burra 
Sahib has learnt a good deal now, and can understand too 
much. The new one will not understand anything the wit= 
nesses say.” ; 

“ But is there no one who can tell him if you invent a lot 
of lies?” 

“No one, the head clerk knows enough Garo to tell on us, 
and some of the constables; but it is no business of theirs, 
and I sent the head clerl? all the wood he wanted and some 
baskets of cotton.” 

“I can dothat,” said Singrin, swinging his load on his back - 
again. “Salaam, my friends, I am going to carry my cotton to 
the head clerk, and see if he will say a good word for me, 
will be a Dobashia now, and you shall carry Frang’s basket fo 
him Keree—salaam, salaam, I must hurry on, or I may bs 
too late,” 

FIVE YEARS LATER. 


THE Deputy Commissioner’s Cutcherry was full of Garos, 
An important case was being’ heard, and considerable ex- 
citement prevailed. There was some hitch in the proceedings, 
some difficult piece of evidence to be clearly explained The 
two Dobashias who were present, gave different interpretations 
of it, and the perplexed Deputy Commissioner endeavoured in 
vain to get to the bottom of the contradictory statements. 

“Where is Singrin?” he exclaimed in despair; “he is the- 
only man in the place who knows anything. Why he is not 
here?” : 

“ Sir,” answered the head clerk gravely, “your honor gave 
him two days’ leave; he is about to marry a wife.” 

_ “What a nuisance! How many wives does the fellow want ? 
He has several already.” 

“ Sir, this woman is possessed of large cultivations,” 

“ When will he be back?” 

“ Sir, he will return to his duties to-morrow.” 

“ Then I shall put off the case until then. These two rascals 
are trying to make up their own cases ; they have been bribed, 
I suppose. Singrin is-the only one I can trust. He knows. 
more about the language and the customs than anyone else in 
the hills.” 

“ He is the biggest rascal in the place, too,” thought the Deputy 
Commissioner as he walked slowly to his bungalow ; “but I get 
the truth out of him, for he takes bribes from both sides, and 
does not care which wins. He stands to win whoever loses, He 
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will have both those men in his village this evening, and take all 
1e can get from each of them ; but I shall get to the bottom of 
all to-morrow. He knows better than to trim the cases now. 
[ know the language too well—all but those wretched localisms. 
[E wish I knew what that man meant to-day.” 


, C TEN YEARS LATER. 
“FRANG! come and have some liquor, sit down and listen 


to my ba7é.” 

Singrin was lolling on a drawing-room couch, the rich cover- | 
ing of which contrasted curiously with the bamboo-walls and 
mud-floor of his hut. A gorgeous,cap, embroidered in gold, 
rested on his well-oiled locks,” His garments were spotlessly 
white, and his bare feet were thrust into-a pair of native shoes 
of a singularly uncomfortable pattern. Immediately in front 
of him stood a large pier-glass in which he could see his manly 
form reflected, without taking the trduble to rise. At his elbow 
a lau (gourd) full of Garo liquor rested on a Gipsy table. At 
the further end of the hut, a plump yousg Garo woman was 
amusing herself and him by banging on an qld piano with both 
hands, A group of women sat ‘round her, lost in admiration 
of the fiendish sounds she extracted from the instrument, and 
some dozen or so of dusky babies, of all ages, crawled about 
the floor, © 

After taking a deep draught of the liquor, Frang seated 
himself on the ground by the couch. 

“Vou are quite a big man now, Singrin,” he remarked with 
a tinge of envy in his voice; “you have made yourself like 
unto a rajah, All these houses belong to you; where did 
you get the money to buy all these fine things? Is the whole 
village yours ?” 

Singrin nodded, “ All are mine; this is called Singrin’s 
village.” i 

“ How did you get the money? ” asked Frang, 

“I did not, buy the houses,” replied Singrin with a smile 
of self-satisfaction that was particularly galling to the un- 
successful man; “my wives’ relations built them. I earned 
the money for all the rest.” : 

“ But your pay is only: se . 

“My pay!” interrupted Singrin contemptuously, “as if my 
pay was all I earned, When first I came here that was all I 
earned, because I had to tell the truth carefully. When the 
Burra Sahib had learnt to trust me, I told it when it suited 
me. Then I married a wife. She had property, and her rela- 
tions were useful to me. I was: lucky, a new Burra Sahib 
came, who did not know Garo, and I made a lot of rupees. 
But I was more careful than you were, and when he learnt 
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Garo, I only told a lie when I was sure he could not find it 
out.. But I was useful; that is the great thing, I married 
another wife, and her relations worked for me, and then a third, . 
and a fourth, There is my fourteenth, playing the ddd like 
a lady. All their relations work for me. They want houses, 
and their own people build them, They all have cultiva- 
tions ; their own people work for them, and get their food for” 
working.” 

“J can give the Burra Sahib all the labor he wants,” he 
continued complacently. “He says, ‘Singrin, I want forty: 
coolies? I-send to my wives’ villages and get them ; no one 
dares to say ‘no’ to mg I am too strong. He says, ‘I 
want bamboos,’ I send all my" new relations to get them. 
He can’t get gn without me now.’ 

“There is another new Burra Sahib coming soon,” said 
Frang, with a grin of satisfaction, “He may be able to dr 
without-you.” 

Singrih smiled. “The Burra Sahib’s head clerk owes me 
some money. The second clerk will be turned out if I go. 
I can tell on him. There is no one in the Burra Sahib’s office 
who does not feel an interest*in my remaining here as the 
head Dobashia. You see what it is to know when to lie safely, 
Frang. You lied at the wrong time, but I take care never 
to lie at all, unless it is safe, and then to do it boldly. 
If the new Burra Sahib does not want me, I can retire 
and be Burra Sahib, too, I have bought the Sahib’s cows 
and his ddjé, and his glass there; don’t I look grand in it? 
-and this thing Pm lying on. I can drink liquor every night, . 
and have scores of women to make it, and to carry my baskets, 
Keree made a mistake when she married you, and you- 
made one when you invented lies at the wrong time.” 

“ And you will make a mistake, too, some day.” 

“No, I will make no mistake; when I feel inclined to make 
one, I ‘will remember you, You might have been here instead 
of me.” f 

Frang groaned. 

“But you could never have got on as I have, because—well 
because, you see you are only Frang and I am Singrin ! 


ia s 
ESME. 


Art, IV.—THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HINDUS IN 
THE RIG-VEDA PERIOD, 


) T isamatter of sincere regret that no translation of the 

Rig-Veda Sanhité has yet been published in English. For 
many reasons this collection of the ancient hymns of the 
Hindus is a work of remarkable interest. The work has been 
called the most ancient book in‘the library of mankind, and it 
is beyond question the earliest work in the Aryan world. But it 
is not the antiquity of the volume that makes it so remarkable, 
What gives it an almost ‘unique value is that, in this ancient 
collection of hymns to the:poweis and manifestatiens of nature, 
we trace the commencement of the legends of all Atyan 
nations ; we see the rise and growth, as it were, of all Aryan 
eligions. Zeus and Athena, Jupiter and Vulcan and Uranus, 
Tiu and Zio, Ahura Mazda and Mithra and Verethraghna are 
so Many meaningless natnes to us, until “we open the ancient 
volume of the Hindus and trace the conception of these Aryan 
gods to the manifestations of natuse which inspired in ‘the 
common ancestors of Hindus,and Persians, of Greeks, Romans 
and Tutons, feelings of veneration and love. 

And if such be. the value of the Rig-Veda to all Aryan 
nations, the value of the work to the Indo-Aryans or Hindus 
is infinitely more, It presents us with the only account extant 
of the early civilization of the first Aryan ‘settlers in India ; 
ind it algo enables us to trace the Hindu religion to its earliest 
source and simplest phase. The historian of India and the 
‘eligious enquirer must alike turn to this.one remarkable volume 
or the first and most valuable materials of-their researches. 

English translations of this work were commenced, first by 
Stevenson, and then by Roer, but neither of these scholars 
sroceeded very far. with their work. Over forty years ago, 
vhen Professor Max Müller commenced the’ publication of his 
nagnificent edition of the work with Sayana’s commentary, 
>rofessor H. H. Wilson, then the greatest of English anti- 
juarians, commenced an English translation of this great work, 
-Je lived to complete the translation, but only a little over one- . 
alf of the work has been published, the remainder has not 
een given to the world. Itis said that the German scholars 
vave made such wonderful progress in Vedic scholarship since 
Jr. Wilson’s time, that his translation, based on Sayana’s 
commentary only, is no longer acceptable i in Europe. Hence, 
he publication of his work has never been translated. 

A complete translation was published in France, nearly forty 
rears ago, by M. Langlois. M. Langlois wasa man of cultured 
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taste and of imagination, and his translation is based on what. 
he imagines to be the true sense of the Vedic hymns, and is 
therefore of small value to scholars. Two translations of the 
work have been published in the German language. Grassman 
is a poet, and his translation of the Rig-Veda into German 
poetry, although a most creditable performance, does not meet 
the requirements of the scholar. Ludwig’s translation with 
notes into German is the best, and the only scholar-like transla- 
tion of the Rig-Veda into any European language, He is more 
true to Sayana’s interpretation than Grassman. *” . 

It is not our object in the present paper to discuss abstruse 
questions or debatable pojnts of Vedic study. Our object is to 
write a simple and popular accotnt-of the social life and civili- 
zation of oug early’ forefathers, as reflected in their immortal 
work, and to string together within the limits of an article some 
of the most interesting passages in the Veda, illustrating the 
manners and customs of ‘the time. We shall try to see the 
early Hindus as they were over three thousand years ago, as 
they lived and acted and thought. We shall try to review, as 
faithfully as we can, their arts and civilization, their social laws 
and domestic life, their wars and their peaceful occupations. 
To this task we now address. ourselves, 


I—The first home of the Hindus, 


` The early Aryans of India were an agricultural and pastoral 
race who lived on. the banks of the Indus and its five tributaries. 
The banks of these rivers were fertile, and agriculture was the 
national occupation of the Indo-Aryans, and we have only rare 
allusions to those migratory habits which are peculiar to all 
nations essentially pastoral. Such migrations from place to~ 
place in quest of pasture lands were probably not so frequently 
undertaken by the Aryans even in their original home in 
Central Asia as by the Turanians and other nomad races. 
In India the habit was almost entirely given up. : 

As might be expected, we have frequent allusions to the 
Indus and its five tributaries. Hymn 75 of the roth Mandala ` 
is a remarkable instance, and we will give our readers a transla- 
tion of the entire hymn, 

“1, O ye streams! The bard celebrates your excellent 
prowess in the house of the worshipper. They flow in three 
systems, seven streams in each system. The prowess of the~ 

_ Indus is superior to that of all others. 








* The present writer takes this ‘opportunity to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions to the Government of Bengal by whose assistance he has been able 
to publish a complete translation of the Rig-Veda in the Bengali language. 
This is the first complete translation of the work into an Indian Vernacular. 
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“2, Oh Indus! when you flow towards lands rich in horses 
ind-in corn, Varuna opens out the way for you, You flow over 
the spacious path. ‘on the land. You shine above all flowing 
ivers.. 

“3, The mighty sound of the Tadus ascends from the earth 

wed spreads over the sky! She flows with mighty force and 
nradient form. Her mighty sound is heard as if rains’ are - 
lescending from the clouds with great noise. The Indus comes 
ike a bull, bellowing as it comes.. 
- “4, As cows bring milk to their calves, even thus, O Indus! 
he other streams come sounding tayou with their waters | > 
Asa king marches with his farces to battle, even ‘thus you 
narch in front with two systems of rivers flowjng by your’. 
side.* 

“5, O. Ganga! O:Yamuna (Jumna) and Sarasvati, and 

Satadru (Sutlej), and Parushni (Ravi! Share these my one: 
among you. O river combined with Asikni (Chinab}! O 
Vitasta (Jhilam) ! O Arjikiyé (Baja), combined with Sasoma 
‘Indus)! Hear my words. À 
:“6. O Indus! first thou flowest united Trishtémé, with - 
Susartu and Rasá and: the Sveti. You unite Krumu (Kurum , 
diver) and Gomati (Gomal rfver) with Kubha {Cabul river) — 
ind Mehatnu: You proceed together with these rivers. f 
. “7; The irresistible Indus proceeds “straight, white and 
lazzling in colour! She is great, and her waters fill all sides 
with mighty. force. Of all the flowing rivers, none is flowing 
ike her! She is strange like a mare,—beautiful like’ a well- 
jeveloped woman ! 
- “8. The Indus is- ever young and beautiful. She is rich 
'n horses, in chariots, and in garments; she is rich in gold and 
s beauteously clad! She is rich in corn and in wool and in 
straw, and has covered herself with sweet flowers, 

“9. The Indus has fastened horses to her chariot, and has 
srought food therein to this sacrifice. Her prowess is extolled 
is mighty ; she is irresistible and great and rich in her fame!” 

The hymn is remarkable for its power and its beauty, and 
remarkable also for the extensive vision of the poet, who, as 
Professor Max Miiller says, takes in at.one swoop three great 
river systems, those flowitg from the north-west into the 
Indus, those joining it from the north-east, and in the distance 
he Ganges and the Jumna with their tributaries, “Tt shews 
che widest geographical horizon of the Vedic poets, confined 
7 the snowy mountains in the north, the Indus and the rangé 





*Te, the tributaries coming from Cab in the west, and the tributaries 
lowing through the Punjab in the east, as named inthe two following 
‘erses. 
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of the Suleiman mountains in the west, the Indus or the sea 
in the south, and the valley of the Jumna and Ganges in the 
east. Beyond that the world, though-open, was unknown to 
the Vedic poets.” India, what can it teach is. 

Fhe frequent allusions to the rivers of the Punjab leave no 


doubt that the Punjab was the first home of the Aryans igg 


India, These rivers are sometimes spoken of together as thie 
“seven rivers,” and it is explained in one place (VII, 36, 6), 
that the seven rivers have the Indus for their mother and 
the Sarasvati as the seventh. The Indus and its five branches: 
still water the primeval jhome of the early Hindus, but the 
Sarasvati which was the most sacred of ancient rivers and 
was worshipped even in that remote time as a goddess, has since 
ceased to flow.’ Antiquarians state that-it was a stream 
` which flowed between the Indus and the Jumna, but has been 
lost in the deserts of Rajputana. 


It would be foreign to our purpose to cite all the allusions 


in the Rig-Veda #0 the different rivers and localities of the ` 
Punjab, but a few instances may interest our readers. 

In I, 126, r we have mention of a beneficent king Bhavayavya 
who lived on the banks of the Indus, and who rewarded the 
bard (who sings his praise) with € hundred gold pieces (Nishka), 


a hundred horses and a hundred bullocks. The beneficence - 


of kings towards the rishis and bards of ancient times is, 


frequently extolled. 
In II, 15, 6 we have an allusion to the Indus, flowing to the 
north. This. must refer to some bend of the river where it 


turns northward, or perhaps to the course of the river before it” 


turns southwards through the mountains of Kashmir. fee 


There is a remarkable passage in IV, 30,18 which shews - 


that, although the Hindus in the time of the Rig-Veda had 
their principal settlements in the Punjab, still enterprising 
leaders and colonists penetrated beyond the Jumna and the 
Ganges, and fought for a footing even on the distant banks 
of the Sarayu which is in modern Oude. Wearetold of Arna 
and Chitraratha, two Arya, i.e, Aryan leaders, who perished 
there, Still more remarkable is the allusion to the aboriginal 
tribes of Kztaka ( which is usually identified with South Behar), 
In ILI, 53, 14; the Aryan bard enquires of Indra with that 


` naive simplicity which is the charm of the Rig-Veda,— a 


“Of what use to you are the cows of the Xitakas. Their 
milk is not mixed with the Soma-juice, nor poured in the 
sacrificial vessel. Bring them to us. Bring the wealth of 
Pramaganda to us. O Indra! bestow-on us the wealth of these 
. low men”? The eminent German scholar Weber accepts the 
opinion that the Azéakas in this passage are the people of 
Magadha or South Behar, and that Pramaganda was the 
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aboriginal king of the tribe. ‘He adds the suggestive remarks 
that the native aborigines being particularly vigorous, retained 
much of their influence even after they were Brahminised, and 
“that is how we have to account for the special sympathy and 
success which Buddhism met with in Magadha.”—/zdian Liter- 
ature, p. 79. 

But although enterprising bands of Hindus had pushed 
forward as far as modern Oude or even South Behar, still the 
Sather land of the early Hindus. was the Punjab, and allusions 
to the rivers of the Punjab are frequent. (III, 23, 4 ; III, 33, I; 
IV, 22,2; VI,61, 10; VI, 7,6; VIII, 21, 17; VIII, 20, 25; 
VIII, 24, 27 ; VIIL, 64, 11 ; VIII, 74,15 ; VIII, 96,1; 1X, 65, 
23 ; IX, 66, 6 ; IX, 113, 2; X, 64, 9, &c., &c,) = 

There is one somewhat curious passage in which the Rishi 
Visva mitra encumbered with the chariots and horses and other 
rewards bestowed on him by king Sudésa, finds.a difficulty in 
„crossing the confluence of the Beya and the Sutlej, and 
pours out an entire hymn ( III, 33) to appease the anger of the 
roaring flood! We shall subsequently heve occasion to say 
more of this king Sudasa, who was a mighty conqueror and 
subjugated ten surrounding kings who conquered many Aryan 
tribes in the Punjab, and was the victor of numerous battles 
which form the theme of sorhe spirited hymns. This mighty 
conqueror seems also to “have been a patron of learning’ and 
religion, and liberally rewarded the sages of the house of 
Visva. mitra and of Vasistha alike. As a consequence there 
was a jealousy between these two priestly houses to which we 
will allude further on. . 

While references to the rivers of the Punjab are thus frequent, 
allusions to the Ganges and the Jumna are rare. We have 
already translated a hymn in which both-those rivers are named. 
' The only other passage in the Rig-Veda where the Ganges 
is alluded to, is VI, 45, 31, where the high banks of the Ganges 
are the subject af a simile. The famed cattle on the pasture- 
fields along'the banks of the Jumna are alluded to in V, 

2, 17. 

? ‘Thus the land of the five rivers was the earliest home of the 
Aryan settlers in India, and it would seem that the settlers along 
the five rivers gradually formed themselves into five tribes or 
nations. The“ five lands” (Pancha-kshitt) are alluded to in 
I,7, 931,176, 3; VI, 46,7, and in other places. Similarly 
we read of the “ five cultivating tribes” ( Pancha-krishtt) 
in II, 2, 10 ; IV, 38, 10; and other places, and we read of “ five 
peoples” (Panchyana) in VI, 11,45 VI, 51, 11; VIII, 32, 22; 
IX, 65; 23, and other places. f ; 

It was these “ five tribes” of simple, bold and enterprising 
Aryans, living by agriculture and by pasture on the fertile banks 


ĀE 
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of the Indus and its tributaries, who were the progenitors of 
the great Hindu nation which has now spread from the Hima- 
Jayas to Cape Comorin, and in number forms one-sixth of 
the human race ! 


ll—Agriculture, Pasture and Commerce. 


The main industry of the ancient Hindus, as of the modest 
Hindus, was agriculture, and as might be expected, we har. 
frequent allusions to it in the Rig-Veda. The very 
name Arya by which the Aryan conquerors of. India have 
distinguished themselves in numerous places from the abori- 
gines or Ddses, is said to come from a root which means to cul- 
tivate. Professor Max Mller &as traced the progress of this 
word all over the Aryan world from Jvan or Persia to Erin or 
Ireland, and argues with considerable force that the word was 
invented in the primeval home of the Aryans in Central Asia to 
indicate their partiality to eultivation, as distinguished from the. 
nomadi habits of the Turanians whose name indicates their 
rapid journies or the fleetness of their horse. Certain it is, that 
the word Arya isthe one word in the Rig-Veda which distin- 
guishes the conquerors as a class, or even as a caste, from the 
rete of the country’ And there are remarkable passages 
also which shew that the, new settlers, in calling themselves 
Aryas, had not altogether forgotten the real signification 
of the word. One instance will suffice. 

“O ye two Asvins! you have displayed your glory by 
teaching the Arya man to cultivate with the plough and to sow 

. corn, and by giving him rains for (the production of) his food ; 
and by destroying the Dasyu by your thunderbolt.” I, 117, 21, 

There are two other words in the Rig-Veda which are syno- 
nimots noť so much with the Aryan tribe, but rather with 
man generally; and both of them come from roots which 
indicate cultivation. The aes are Charshana (I, 3, 7, &c.), 
and Krishti <I, 4 6; H, 2, ; IV, 38, 60, &c.), and both 
these wor a come from medica one of the same root Krish 
ot Chrish, to cultivate, 

thes ‘the very names which the Aryan conquerors of India 
gave themseives are names which indicate that useful occu- 
pation w hich distinguishes the civilized man from the barbarian, 
vie, cultivation of the soil. 

There are numerous direct allusions in the Rig-Veda to“ 
agricu.ture, but the most remarkable among them is a hymn 
which is dedicated to a supposed god of agriculture, the Lord 
uf the Field, as he is called, and which will translate in full. 

“ro We will win (cultivate this field with the Lord of the 
Fick; may he nourish our cattle and cur horses ; may he biess 
us vbereby. 
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"2.-O Lord of the Field! bestow on us-sweet and pure 
and butter-like and delicious and copious rain, even as cows 
give us milk. May the lords of the sacrifice bless us. 

“3, May the plants be sweet unto us; may the skies and 
the rains and the firmament be full of sweetness; may the Lord 
of the Field be gracious to us. We will follow him uninjured 
by enemies. 

“4, Let the bullocks work merrily; let itis men work 
merrily ; let the plough move on merrily! Fasten the fasten- 
ings merrily ; ply the goad merrily. 

“5, O Suna and Sira! accept this hymn. Moisten this 
earth with the rain you have created it the sky. 

“6, O fortunate Furrow! proceed onwards! We pray unto 
thee ; do thou bestow on us wealth and an abundant crop. 

“7, May Indra. accept this Furrow; may Pushan lead her 
onwards, - May she be filled with „water, and yield us corn 
year after year.” 

“8. Let the ploughshares turn up the god merrily ; “let the 
men follow the bullocks merrily; may Parjanya moisten the 
earth with sweet rains. O Suna and-Sira! bestow on us 
happiness, IV, 57. é 

We shall seek in vain in.the entire range of later Sanscrit 
literature for a passage in which the humble hopes and wishes 
of simple agriculturists are so naturally described This is the 
unique charm of the Rig-Veda as a literary composition. 
Whether it is an account of a battle with aborigines, ora 
prayer to friendly Indra to come and have a cup of soma,: or 
a song of the simple cultivator—the Rig-Veda hymn always 
takes us nearer to the simple workings of a simple but straight-. 
forward and manly heart, than anything in the literature of 
later times. 

We will translate a portion of another hymn, also dedicated 
to agriculture, 

“3, Fasten the ploughs, spread out the yokes, and sow 
seeds on this field which has been prepared. Let the corn 
grow with our hymns ; let the scythes fall on the neighbouring 
field where the corn is ripe. À 

“4, The ploughs have been fastened ; the labourers have 
spread the yokes ; the wise men are uttering prayers to gods. 





* In these two remarkable verses the furrow, S7¢d, is addressed as a 
female, and asked to yield copious harvests., In the Yajurveda also, the 
furrow is similarly worshipped. And when the Aryans gradually con- 
quered the whole of India, and primeval jungles and waste lands were 
marked with the furrow, the furrow or Szée assumed a more definite human 
character, and became the heroine of the National Epic which describes 
he Aryan conquest of Southern India ! 
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“sg, Prepare troughs for the drinking of the animals. 
Fasten the leather-string and let us take out water from this 
deep and goodly well which never dries up, 

“6, The troughs have been prepared for the animals, the 
leather-string shines in the deep and goodly well which never 
dries up, and the water is easily got. Take out water from. 
the well. 

“7, Refresh the horses, take up the corn stacked on the 
field, and make a cart which will convey it easily. This well, full 
of water for the drinking of animals, is one drona in extent, 
and there is a stone wheel to it. And the reservoir for the 
drinking of men is one sunuda. , Fill it with water.” X, 107. 

Irrigation and cultivation in the Punjab are only possible 
by means of*wells, and wells are reserved.also for the drink- 
ing of men and of beasts ; andit is not surprising, therefore, that 
we should find references tg wells in the Rig-Veda, Another 
remarkeble fact which appears from the passages translated- 
above, is that horsgs were used for cultivation purposes in 
those days, a custom still’ common in Europe, but not in 
India in modern times. A 

In X, 25,4, and in many other places, we have allusions to 
wells. In X, 93.13 we are toldehow water was raised from 
wells for irrigation purposes. The contrivance is the same`aŝ 
is still in vogue in Nosthern India; a number of pots are tied 
to astring, and as the pots go up and down by the movement of 
a wheel, they are filled in the well and pulled up, and emptied 
and sent down again. The contrivance is called ghati chakra 
or the circle of pots, and I think bears the same name up 
to the present day. 

In X, 99, 4, we have another allusion to irrigation of fields” 
by means of canals which are replenished with water by means 
of a drona, And in X, 68, 1 we are told that cultivators, who 
irrigated their fields, kept away birds by uttering loud cries. 

As stated above the allusions to pasture are by no means 
so frequent as the allusions to agriculture: Pushan is the god 
of shepherds,—he is the sun as viewed by shepherds, and is 
supposed to protect them and travellers generally in their wan- 
derings over the country, And here and there in a hymn to 
Pushan we find that the Aryaris of India had brought with 
them recollections and songs about those migrations which, 
they occasionally undertook in Central Asia, if not, after their“ 
settlement in India. We translate one such hymn’ below ; — 

“I, Q Pushan! help us to finish our journey and remove 
all dangers. O son of the cloud! do thou march before us.. 

“2, O Pushan! do thou remove from our path those 
who would lead us astray, those who strike and plunder and 
do wrong. 
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“3. Do thou drive away that wily robber who intercepts 
journeys. 

“4 O Pushan! do thou trample under thy foot the vile 
carcass of him who plunders us in both ways (by stealth and 
by force,) and who commits outrages. 

“g, O wise Pushan, destroyer of enemies! we implore of 
Mice the protection with which thou didst shield and encourage 
our forefathers, ne 

“6, O Pushan, possessed of all wealth, possessed of golden 
weapons, and chief among beings! bestow on us thy riches, 

“7, Lead us so that enemies who intercept may not harm 
us; lead us over easy and pleasant paths. O Pushan! devise 
means (for our safety) on this way. 

“8. Lead us to pleasant tracts covered with*green grass ; 
Jet us not meet with any unforeseen’ danger on the way. O 
-Pushan ! devise means: (for our safety) on this way. 

“9, Be powerful (in thy protection); fill us (with giches) : 
bestow on us (wealth). Make us strong and give us food. 
O Pushan ! devise means (for our safety) on this way. . 

“zo, Wedo not blame Pushan, but we ©xtol him in our 
hymns, We solicit wealth from the handsome Pushan.” I, 42. 

There is also another interesting hymn on the practice of 
taking out cattle to pasture fields, and then bringing them back. 
A few verses are worth translating. e 

“4, We call the cowherd, let him take out these cows; let 
him pasture them:in the fields; let him know and pick out the 
animals ; let him bring them back to the house ; let him pasture 
them on all Sides. ` 

“s, The.cowherd seeks for the cows, brings them back to 
Phe house and pastures them on all sides, May he come home 
safe. : 

“8. Ocowhetd! pasture the cows in ‘all directions, and bring 
them back. Pasture them in various parts of the earth, and 
then bring them back.” X, 19, 

There are allusions in the preceding passages to robbers who 
infested outlying tracts of the country, probably to cattle- 
lifters’ and thieves among the aboriginal races who hung 
around the Aryan villages and clearances and lived by intercepts 
ing peaceful industry. We shall speak of them further on, j 

Allusions to trade and commerce must be necessarily rare 
in a collection of hymns to gods, but nevertheless we are here 
and there surprised by passages which throw a curious light 
on the manners of the times. Loans and usury were well 
understood in those days, and Rishis (who,.we should always 
remember, were worldly men in the Rig-Veda) occasionally 
lament their state of indebtedness with the simplicity of pri- 
Mitive times, In one remarkable verse again we are reminded 
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of the finality of a sale transaction, when once the sale is 
completed. : ; 

“One sells a large quantity for a small price, and then goes 
to the purchaser and denies the sale, and asks for a higher 
price. But the man who has sold, cannot exceed the-price once 
fixed on the plea that he has given a large quantity. Whether 
the price was adequate or inadequate, the price fixed at tl 
time of sale must hold good.” IV, 24, 9. 

A passage like the above would indicate the existence of 
current coins for the purposes of buying and selling. We have 
numerous instances of Rishis acknowledging the gift of a 
hundred pieces of gold (V3 27, 2, &c.), and there can be no doubt 
pieces of gold of acertain fixed value were used as money 
and indicated in.-these passages. Professor Wilson in his. note 
on the above verse (V, 27, 2) thinks “that pieces of money are 
intended ; for if we may trust Aryan, the Hindus had coinec 
money before Alexander.” “We must admit, however, that thd 
is an absence of positive proof on the subject. The word ` 
Nishka (1, 126, 1, &c.) is often used in the Rig-Veda in a 
-dubious sense. In some passages it may mean money, in others 
it means a golden ornameat for: the neck, The two interpreta- 
tions are not necessarily contradictory, for in India golden coins 
have habitually been used as ornaments for the neck since 
times immemorial. ‘6 i 

On the other hand, there are distinct references to voyages 
by sea, though .of course only a coasting trade could have 
been possible in those days. The shipwreck of Bhujyu, and 
his deliverance by the gods Asvins, is constantly alluded to - 
(I, 116, 3, &c.), and in I, 25, 7 the god Varuna is said to know 
the paths of the birds through the sky and the paths of thy 
ships over the sea. In IV, 55,6 the poet refers to the “ people 
who desiring to acquire wealth pray to the sea before under- 
taking a voyage ;” while in VII, 88, 3 Vasishtha says :-— 

“When Varuna and I went on a boat, and took her out to 
sea, I lived in the boat floating on the water and was happy 
in it, rocking beautifully (in the waves”). 

While there are these and other distinct allusions to sea 
voyage, there is absolutely no prohibition against it in the 
Rig-Veda. - i 


ITI.—Food, clothing and the arts of peace. 


Barley and wheat seem to have been the principal produce of 
the field, and the principal articles of food. Thenames of grain 
found in the Rig-Veda are somewhat misleading, as they have 
come to beara different signification in modern days from-~ 
what they had in the ancient times. Thus the word yava which 
in modern Sanscrit implies barley only, was used in the Veda. 
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for implying food-grains generally, including wheat and barley. 
And the. word dA4ára which in Bengal at least means paddy or 
rice, implies in the Rig-Veda fried barley, which was used as food 
and offered to the gods. (III, 35,3; VI, 13,4; VI, 29, 4, &c.) 

We also find mention of various kinds of cakes prepared 
from these grains and used as food and offered to the gods. 
wart: (from pach, to cook or to prepare) means prepared cakes, 
and various other terms like puvodésa and apupa and karam- 
bha are also used. (IH, 52, 1; IV, 24, 1, &c.) 

It may be easily imagined that animal food was largely used 
by the early Hindus of the Punjab. We have frequent allu- 
sions to the sacrifice and to the cookiag of cows, buffaloes and 
bulls.* (I, 61,12; II, 7,5; V, 29,7 & 8; VI, 17, Ir; VI, 16, 
47 5 VI, 20,13 X27, 25 X, 28; 3, &, &c. . 

To X, 89, 14 there is a mention of slanghiee house where cows 
are killed, and in X, 91, 14 there is an allusion to the sacrifice 
Wf horses, bulls and rams, The allusions to the sacrifice of 

rse are extremely rare, shewing that although the “custom 
was introduced into India by the early®Aryans from their 
primitive home in Central Asia, the flesh’ of borse as an article 
af food soon fell into disuse, In*lateg times the sacrifice of the 
horse or the Asvamedsa was performed on rare occasions with 
reat pomp and circumstance by powerful kings after they 
iad subdued their neighbours and assumed a title answering 
:o the Imperial title in “Europe. There can be no doubt this 
sreat imperial rite rose out of the simple sacrifice of the horse, 
sractised in primitive times, when horse was an article of food. 
The pomp and ceremony as-well as certain extremely nasty 
yractices connected with the horse-sacrifice in later days, were 
inknown in Vedic times. 

A fairly complete account of the sacrifice of the horse, such 

is it prevailed in the Vedic times, is to be found in hymn 162 
of the first Mandala of the Rig-Veda. It is too long for trans- 
ation, but a few verses may interest our readers. 
_ 2. The men have brought a goat to be sacrificed before the 
xorse which is covered with gold trappings. The piebald goat- 
ests and goes towards the horse; may it be welcome food 
for Indra and Pushan. 

“11, O horse! the gravy which comes out of your body 
when you are cooked, and which remains sticking to the roast- 
ng spit, should not fall to the ground nor get mixed with the 
rrass.. The gods are eager for the food, let all be offered to 
-hem, 

“12, Those who stand around and view the cooking of the 





* See Di. Rajendra Lala Mitra’s Judo-Aryans, Vol, I, Article Beef Zj 
ancient Indi, 
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horse ; those who say, “its smell is delicious, take it down now,” 
and those who wait for begging a portion of the meat, let the 
aims of all of them be like our aims. 

“13. The stick which is put into the boiling pot to examin 
the boiling, the vessels in which the gravy is preserved, th 
covers which keep it warm, the cane by which the body of th 
horse is first marked, and the knife by which the body is severs 
(along the lines marked), all these implements help in the cook 
ing of the horse. 

“18. The knife goes as a friend of the gods, to separate th 
thirty-four bent ribs of the horse, Cut them out so, that th 
separate parts may not be cut or mangled, With-a loud voic 
and with circumspection cut away along the joints. . 

“20. Goto the gods, O horse! let notthy dear body pai: 
thee; let not the knife rest long on thy limbs; let not : 
greedy and ignorant executioner cut thy body needlessly 
disregagding the separate limbs,” 

Who could have believed that this simple horse-sacrifice of tf 
Rig-Veda, the carving and the roasting and: the boiling o 
horse for worship and for the purposes of food, would hav 
developed into the imperial ceremony of Asvamedha of late 
times? But many a practice whigh we see in its simple an 
natural aspect in the Veda, has developed into mighty anc 
often monstrous cergmonies in later days, and many a simpl 
Vedic allegory relating to the striking phenomena of natur 
has also developed into equally monstrous Pauranik legends 
Herein constitutes the invaluable worth of the Veda, we traci 
the Hindu rites and institutions and the Hindu religion itself t 
their simple natural beginnings, 

The fermented juice of the plant called Soma appears ti 
have been the only intoxicating drink used in the Vedic times 
So much were the ancient Aryans addicted to this drink, tha 
Soma was soon worshipped as a deity, both in India and i 
Iran, (under the name Haoma in the latter country,) and we fine 
one entire mandala or book of the Rig-Veda dedicated to thi 
deity! The Indo-Aryans appear to have been more addictec 
to fermented and intoxicating Soma than their peaceful brethre1 
of Iran, and many are the allusions in the Zendavesta to thu 
hateful customs of their Indian brethren! Dr, Rajendra Lal: 
thinks that this was one great reason of those dissensions whicl 
broke out among the primitive Aryans in their Central-Asiar 
home, and which led to the expulsion of one section of them ti 
India, in other words, to the conquest and colonization of Indi: 
by Aryans ! 

The process by which the Soma-juice was prepared, has beer 
fully described in- IX, 66, and in other hymns. We wil 
translate a few verses from this hymn. 
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"z, O Soma! your two leaves were placed obliquely; and 
you attained a wonderful beauty thereby. 

“3, O Soma! the leaves covered thee—a creeper—on all 
sides, and you flourshed in all seasons, 

“7, O Soma! you have been crushed, You flow as a 
tream to Indra, scattering joy on all sides; you bestow im- 
mortal food. 

“8. Seven women stir thee with their fingers, . blending 
their voices in a song to thee. You remind the sacrificer of 

‘his duties at the sacrifice. ` 

“o. You are mixed with water with a pleasing sound, and 
some fingers stir you overa strainef of sheep’s wool and filter 
you. Your particles are thrown up then, and a’ sound arises 
from the woollen strainer. 

“ir The sheep’s wool strainer is placed on a vessel, and 
the fingers repeatedly stir the Soma, which sends out a sweet 

stream into the vessel. 

“13, O Soma! you are (then) mixed, with il, Water 
runs towards thee with a pleasing sound.” 

From this description it woyld appear fhat the juice of 
Soma used to be taken much as S#/dhi is taken in our times, 
mixed with milk. The poets of the Rig-Veda go into ecsta- 
cies over the virtues and the exhilerating powers of the Soma, 
and some of their descriptions have developed into strange 
Pauranik legends in subsequent time, One or two verses will 
illustrate this :— 

“O Soma! there is nothing so bright as thou. When thou 
art poured out, thou welcomest all the gods to bestow on 
_them immortality.” JX, 108, 3. 

“The praiseworthy Soma has from ancient times been the 
drink of the gods. Hewas milked from the hidden recesses 
of thesky. He was created for Indra, and was extolled.” IX, 
110, 8. 

“In that realm ‘where there is perennial light, and where 
the Heaven is placed, O Soma! lead me to that deathless 
and immortal realm. Flow thou for Indra.” IX, 113, 7. 

Such passages as these are to be found throughout the 
ninth book of the Rig-Veda, Who could have guessed that 
the strange Pauranik legend of the churning of the ocean 

_and the discovery of the amrita, or immortal drink, could have 
arisen from these simple Vedic descriptions of Soma? The 
sky in the Veda is considered watery, and is often confused 
with the sea—and the milking of Soma from the sky would, 
with the help of a strong Pauranik imagination, be translated 
into the churning of the ocean for the amrita / 

It would appear from many passages in the Rig-Veda 
that many arts were carried to a high state of excellence 
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Weaving was ‘well known of course, and deft female fingers 
plied the warp and the woof in ancient times as in modern 
days. (II, 3,6; II, 38, 4, &c.) In one curious passage (VI, 9, 
2) the Rishi laments his ignorance of the mysteries of religious 
rites by saying: “I know not the warp and I know not the 
_ woof” of religious rites, Andin another place (X, 26, 6) the 
weaving and bleaching of sheep’s wool is attributed to thé 
god Pushan,-who we have already seen is the god of shepherds, ` 

Every Aryan village had probably its barber then as now, 
and the clearances of forests by fire, are in one -passage some- 
what mysteriously described as the ‘shaving of the earth I, 164, 
44.) Carpentry was also “well known, and we have frequent 
allusions to the construction of carts and chariots. (III, 53, 19; 
IV, 2,14; IV, 16, 20, &c.) The use of iron, of gold, and of 
other metals was well known; in V, 9, 5 we havea reference 
to the work of an ironsmithy and in VI, 3, 4, we are told of 
goldsmith melting metal. 

But we get a beter idea of the working in tnetals i in the 
Vedic times from the description of. various. gold - ornaments 
and iron utensils and implements of war, which is to be found 
throughout the Rig-Veda? ` The allusions are numerous, ‘and 
we can therefore only make a selection here which will convey 
a fair idea of the’ manufactures of those days. We are told 
of armours used in waréin I, 140, 10; in II, 39,4; in IV, 53, 2, 
and in ‘various other places, -In I, 34,-3,we have a reference 
to golden visors, and in IV, 34, 9 there is mention .of armour 
for the shoulders or arms, probably a shield.. The lightning 
has been compared with a javelin (visht2)in V, 52, 6, and in 
V, 54, 11; and also to a sword or battle axe (basi) and to _ 
bows and arrows and quivers in V, 57, 2. Three thousand 
mailed warriors are spoken of in VI, 27, 6, feathered, sharp- 
pointed shining shafts are described in VI, 46, 11, and sharp- 
edged swords are spoken of in VI, 47, 10. And in verses 26 
and 29 of the same hymn we are told of war chariots and 
trumpets, or bugles. And lastly, in the 75th hymn of the 
sixth Mandala, we have a spirited account of the arms and 
accoutrements of war which we will translate for our readers 
further on, 

In IV, 2, 8 we have a reference to horses with golden capari- 
sons, and in IV, 37, 4; V, 19, 3,and many other places, we have- 
allusions to the Nishka, —a golden coin or ornament worn in the 
neck. In V, 53, 4,1 the lighting ornaments of the Maruts are 
compared with ornaments (anji), with necklaces (sraé), with 
golden breastplates (ruma), and with bracelets and anklets 
(kádi). In V, 54, I1 we are again told of anklets for the feet, 
and golden: breastplate for the breast, and of golden crowns 
(siprah hiranmayih) for the head. 
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Thus it will be seen that a very considerable advance was 
made in the manufacture of arms, weapons, and various kinds 
of ornaments. We have references also to skin-vessels (VI, 48, 
18) and iron vessels (V, 30, 15}, and in several places to iron- 
towns, which must be taken in a figurative sense as signifiying 
strong forts (VII, 3, 7; VIL 15, 14; VIL 95, 1, &c.). “We 

pre also references to a hundred stone built towns in IV, 
|, 20, and other places. . 

There can be no doubt that in the various rocky and moun- 
tainous tracts where the early Hindus extended their colonies, 
they soon learnt to utilize stone as a durable.and cheap material 
for architecture, and there can be no difficulty in believing that 
in numerous Hindu towns nfany of the buildings and sur- 
rounding walls were of stone. That architecture was carried to a 
high state of perfection, appears from many allusions to -man-. 
sions with thousand pillars’ (II. 41,5 3. V, 62,6, &c.); but at 
the same time it must be admitted that there is no distinct 
afusion in the Rig-Veda to the art of sculpture, properly so 
called, The researches of antiquarians have failed to discover, 
in any part of India, traces of sculptured stone*or marble of a 
time previous to the Buddhistic era, and in the numerous great 
museums of Europe which we have visited, and which are filled 
with the ancient stone monuments of Egypt and Babylon, of 
Greece and of Rome, India is represented only by her ancient 
and wonderful manuscripts. : 

Most of the animals domesticated at the present day were 
domesticated in India in the remote period of the. Rig-Veda. 
We have spirited accounts of the war horse in several places, 
(VI, 46, 13 and 14 &c.) . 
je-Indeed, these war horses were so highly prized by the 
early Aryans in their battles against the aborigines, that the 
horse under the name of Dadhikré soon became an object of 
worship, and in IV, 38, we have a spirited account of the res- 
pect paid to this god-like being. 

In IV, 4, we have a reference to a king riding with his minis- 
tersonan elephant. Among other domesticated animals, we 
have frequent mention of cows, goats, sheep, buffaloes, camels 
and dogs, which were used in carrying burdens. i 


IV.— Wars and Dissensions, 


— As has been stated before, the early Hindus wrested the 
fertile tracts on the banks of the Indus and its five tributaries 
from the primitive aborigines of the Punjab, but the aborigines 
did not give up their birthright without a struggle, Retreating 
before the more civilized organization and valour of the Hindus 
in the open field, they still hung round in fastnesses and forests 
near every Hindu settlement and village, harassed them in their 
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communications, waylaid and robbed them at every opportunity, 
stole their cattle, and often attacked them in considerable force. 
Well might they exclaim with the Gaels of Scotland, who had 
been similarly dispossessed of their fertile soil by the conquering 
Saxons, and had similarly retreated to barren fastnesses— : 

“ These fertile plains, that softened vale, 

“& Were once the birthright of the Gael ; 

* The stranger came with iron hand, 

* And from our fathers reft the land. 

“ Where dwell we now ? See rudely swell 

* Crag over crag and fell, o’er fell. ‘ 


“ Pent in this fortress Se the North 
“ Think’st thou we will fot sally forth, 
© To spoil the spoiler as we may, 
s “ And from the robber rend his prey ? 
t Ay, by my soul ! While on yon plain 
® The Saxon rears one shock of grain ; 
“ While of ten thousand herd there strays 
“ But one along yon river’s maze,— i 
“ The Gael of plain and river heir 
7 Shal. l with strong hand redeem his share.” 

Unfortunately, however, tkey had no poet to hand down to 
us their view of the case, "and the only account we have of this 
long war of centuries, is from the conquering Hindus. . It is 
needless to say that the conquerors viewed the aborigines with 
the contempt and hafred which have marked the conduct of all 
conquering tribes, whether on the banks of the Indus 
seventeen hundred years before Christ, or on the banks of the 
Mississippi seventeen hundred years after Christ! History 
repeats itself, and the Punjab was cleared of its non-Aryan ` 
aborigines just as the United States of America have, in moder 
times, been cleared of the many powerful and brave Indian™. 
. races who lived and hunted and ‘ruled within its primeval 
forests. 

' Of these wars with the aborigines, we have frequent allusions 
in the Rig-Veda, and a translation of .some of these passages 
will give a better idea of these interminable hostilities than 
any account that we can give of them. The allusions are so. 
` numerous, that our only difficulty is in making a selection. 

“ Indra, who is invoked by many, and is accompanied by his 
fleet companions, has destroyed by his thunderbolt the Dasyus 
and Sözyus who dwelt on earth, and then he distributed the~ 
fields to his white-complexioned ‘friends (Aryans). The 
graceful Indra with his thunderbolt makes the sun shine and 
the rain to fall.’—-L,100, 18. 

“ Indra with his weapon the thunderbolt, and full of vigour, 
destroyed the towns of the Dasyus, and wandered at his will. O 
holder of the thunderbolt ! Be thou cognizant ( of our hymns), 
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and cast thy weapon against the Dasyuws, and increase the 
vigour and the-fame of the Aryas. I, 103, 3.. ` 

In the very next hymn we come across a curious allusion to` 
aboriginal robbers who dwelt on the banks of four small streams, 
called the Sifá, the Anjasi, the Kulisi and the Virapatni, whose 
sourses cannot now be determined. These robbers issued from 
their fastnesses and harassed the civilized Aryan villages, much 
in the same way, we suppose, as a true descendant. of those 
aborigines—the Bhil Tantia in our own times is harassing the 
peaceful villages of Central India! We translate the two verses 
below. 

“ Kuyava gets scent of the wealth of” others and appropriates 
them. He lives in water, and pollutes it. His two wives bathe 
in the stream,—may they be drowned in the depths of the Sifá 
river ! 

“ Ayu lives in water in a secrete fastness. He flourishes 
amidst the ‘rise of waters. The rivers Anjasi, Kulisi and 
Virapatni protect him with their waters.” IT eto4, 3 & 4. 

We proceed with some more extracts— 

“Indra protects his Arya worshipper in ‘wats. He who 
protects him’ on countless occasions, protects him in all wars. 
He subdues the people who do not perform sacrifices for the 
benefit of men (Aryans.) He flays the enemy of his black:skin 
and kills him, and reduces him to ashes.* He burns down all 
who do injury and all who are cruel.” I, 130, 8. 

“ O destroyer of foes! -collect together the heads of these 
marauding troops, and sever them with thy wide foot. Your 
foot is wide, 

“O Indra! destroy the power of these marauding troops, 
Throw them in hideous or extensive funeral places, 

“O Indra! you have destroyed three times fifty such 
troops. People extol this thy deed, but it is nothing com- 
pared to thy prowess, 

“O Indra! destroy the Puzshachis who are reddish in 
appearance and utter fearful yells. Destroy all these Raksha- 
sas? * I, 133, 2 to 5. 

“O Indra! the poet prays to thee for pleasant food. Thou 
hast made the earth the bed (burial ground) of the Dáses 
Indra has beautified the three lands with -his gifts; he has | 
payed Kuyavécha for king Daryoni? 

“O Indra! new Rishis still extol that ancient deed of 
prowess ; thou hast destroyed many marauders to put an end 
to war. Thou hast stormed the towns of enemies who worship 
no gods; and thou hast bent the weapons of foes who worship 
no gods.”—I, 174, 7 & 8 | 


* Pishachis and Rakshasas may mean imaginary demons. I would 
rather think, however, that they refer to the aborigines. 
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“O Asvins! destroy those who are yelling hideously like 
dogs, and are coming to destroy us. Slay those who wish to 
fight with us. . You know the way to destroy them. Let each 
word of those who extol you, bring wealth in return. O you 
truthful ones! accept our prayers.” I, 182, 4.. 

“ The radient and far-famed and beauteous Indra is gracious 
to men (Aryans) the destroying and powerful Indra has cast 
down the heads of the Ddses who injure people. 

“Indra who slayed Vritra, and stormed towns, has destroyed 
the troops of the black Déses, and has made the earth and the 
water for Manu.* May he satisfy the wishes of the sacrificer,” 
H, 20,6 & 7. . 

We know how the Spaniard conquerors of America owed 
their successes to a very great extent to their horses, animals 
previously unknown to the American aborigines, and therefore 
regarded with a strange terror, It would seem that the war 
horses*of the early Indo-Aryans inspired the aborigines of India 
with a similar feare The following passages, translated from a 
hymn to Dadhigrd or the deified war-horse, will therefore be 
regarded’ with interest.. . l 

“As people shout and raise a cry after a thief who has 
purloined a cloth, even so the enemies yell and shout at the 
sight of Dadhikra ! As birds make a noise at the sight of the 
hungry hawk on its* descent, even so the enemies yell and 
shout at the sight of Dadhikra careering in quest of plunder ol 
food and cattle. ; 

“Enemies who come to fight fear Dadhikra who is 
radient and destroying as a thunderbolt. When he beats back 
a thousand men around him, he becomes excited and uncontrol- 
lable in his strength.” IV, 38, 5&8. y 

It would seem from numerous passages in the Rig-Veda that 
Kutsa was a powerful warrior and a mighty destroyer of the 
black aborigines. We are told in hymn 16 of the fourth Manda- 
la, that Indra slayed the “ Dasyus, who are wily and have nc 
priests ” to bestow wealth on Kutsa (verse ọ ); that he helpec 
Kutsa and came to Kutsa’s house with the common object o! 
slaying. the Dasypus (verse 10); and that he slayed fifty 
thousand “black-complexioned enemies ” in the battle (verse 

13). In IV, 28, 4, we-are told that Indra has made the 
. Dasyus devoid of all virtues and the object of hatred of al 
men; andin IV, 30, 15, we learn that Indra destroyed fin 
hundred and a thousand Déses. 

We have similar allusions to the conquering and destroying 


* Here, as elsewhere, Manu is spoken of asthe ancestor of the Aryar 
man. In many places he is spoken of as the originator of cultivation anc 
of the worship of fire which distinguished the Aryans, 
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of Dasyus or Dases in V, 70,3; VI, 18, 3, and VI, 25, 2 y while 
there is a curious reference to an unknown region inhabited by 
the Dasyus in VI, 47, 20 which deserves translation. 

“O ye gods! We have travelled and lost our way and 
come to'a region where cattle do not pasture. The extensive 
région gives: shelter to Dasyas only. O Vrihaspati! . Lead 
us in our quest of cattle O Indra! shew the way.to your 
worshippers who have lost- their way.” 

We have seen that the Aryan poets are sufficiently uncom- 
plimentary in speaking of the shouts and yells of, the 
aboriginal barbarians. The civilized conquerors could scarcely 
imagine that those yells could form a language, and have, there- 
fore, in, some places, described ‘the barbarians as without a 
laiguage, CV, 29, 10, &c.) 

Agni has chased the Dasyus from their homes (VII, 5, 6) ; 
Indra will divert the weapons of thé Dases (VIII, 24, 27), 
nd will help his followers to appropriate to themselves the 
riches of the Dasyus (VIII, 40, 6). 

We have spoken before of Kuyava and Ayw, two aboriginal 
robbers, who dwelt in fastnesses “surrounded by rivers, and 
harassed the Aryan villages, ; We have frequent allusions to 
another powerful aboriginal leader who is called Krishna, 
probably because of his black complexion, One of the 
passages relating to him deserves translation :— 

“The fleet Krishna lived on the banks of the Ansumati 
river with ten thousand troops. Indra, of his own wisdom, 
became cognizant of this loud-yelling chief. He destroyed | 
E marauding host for the benefit of men. 

“Indra said—I have seen the fleet Krishna, he is ee : 
about in the hidden region near the Ansumati, and rules like 
the sun. O Maruts! I desire you to engage in fight, and to 
destroy him. 

“The fleet Krishna lived gloriously on the banks of the 
Ansumati. ‘Indra took Vrihaspati as his ally, and destroyed 
the fleet and godless army.” VIII, 96, 13 to 15. 

Not only have the aborigines been described as fond of 
yells and devoid of a language, but they are, in other places, 
considered as scarcely human. We are told in one place— 

“We are surrounded. on all sides by. Dasyu tribes; they 
do not perform sacrifices ; they do not believe in any thing ; 
their rites are different ; : they are not men! O destroyer of 
foes! kill them. Destroy the Ddsa race.” X, 22, 8 

In X, 49, Indra proclaims that he has deprived the Dasyz 
race of the name of Arya (verse 3); that he has destroyed 
Navavastva and Vrihadratha of the Dasa race (verse 6); that 
he cuts the Dases in twain, “it is for this fate that they have 
been born !” (verse 7.) 
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Such were the aborigines with whom the early Hindus, 
carried on an interminable war, and such was the fate to which 
they consigned their less civilized neighbours,—the primeval 
owners of the Indian soil!’ It is abundantly evident that no 
love was’ lost between the conquerors-and the conquered. It 
was by ceaseless fighting that the conquerors protected then 
selves in their newly conquered country, gradually extended 
. the limits of cultivation, built new villages and threw out. 
new colonies in primeval jungles, and spread the light of civili- 
gation and the fame of the Arya prowess around, They 
dreaded and hated the despised barbarians with a genuine 
hatred, killed numbers of them when they could, thinned 
their ranks with their cavalry, called them yelling hounds, and 
men without a tongue, and brates below the rank of. men, and. 
almost believed they wire born to be slain,—“ it is for fate 
that they have been born!” On the other hand, the stubborn 
barbarians had their revenge, too. Retreating before the mora 
civilized valour of the Hindus, they hung about in every 
fastness and every bend of a river, they waylaid and robbed 
travellers, harassed villeges, killed or stole the cattle, and 
sometimes fell on the Hindus , in great numbers. With that 
dogged ténacity which is peculiar to barbarians, they disputed 
every inch of ground as they retreated ; they interrupted the 
religious rites of the conquerors, despised their gods, and 
plundered their cattle and their wealth. But in spite of every 
resistance, the colonies of the more civilized races extended 
on every direction,—the area of civilization widened,—jungles. 
and wastes were brought under -cultivation and dotted with 
villages and royal towns, and the kingdoms of the early Hindu 
extended, as we have seen before, from the Punjab as far as 
the Ganges and the Jumna, even in Vedic times.. The barba- 
rians were either exterminated, or retreated before the ever. 
advancing line of Aryan civilization into those hills and fast- 
nesses, where their children still inhabit. 

It can. be imagined, however, that some among the weaker 
barbarians preferred abjéct subjection to extermination | or 
. exile. We find traces, accordingly, in the Rig-Veda of Dasyus, 
who at last owned the domination of the more powerful race,. 
and who adopted their religion and their rites, and even their 
language. In one place we are told of some Aryas and Diésex” 
who are alike worshippers of Indra and guard his wealth 
(VIII, 51, 9), and in another place the poet actually compliments 
two non-Aryan chiefs who had learnt to speak beautifully (1), 
and who with many cows made preparation for a feast of 
Manu (X, 62, 10) There are frequent references also to the- 
Déses who had been subjugated by Aryans. These, then, were 
the first Hinduzzed aborigines of India, 
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The foregoing extracts will shew that for many centuries 
together, the early Hindu settlets of India carried on a fierce 
war .of extermination against the aboriginal tribes living in 
primeval forests, It must not be supposed, however, that these 
were the only wars which the early Hindus had to carry on. 
On the contrary, as Aryan colonies extended on all sides, and 
-bands of colonists settled on the fertile banks of every new 
river, the Aryans themselves were cut up into different tribes 
and states, and, as was the case in Greece and in all other 
anciant countries, these states were involved in frequent hostili- 
ties among themselves. Each state was governed by its 
‘leader or king, and every able-bodied.man within the state 
was a warrior, ready to defend the state, or march into the > 
neighbouring state for the purposes of plunder or conquest. 
Disputes over a fertile. field or the bend of a river, or the 
lust for the fat herds of a neighbouring tribe, were a fruitful 
‘cause of war in those days, as the last of a scientific frontier, 
‘or the possession of a fortress like Metz, or commefcial or 
“ ethnological reasons ” are fruitful sources 6f war in our modern 
days. Human feelings and passions have beensmuch the, same 
in the ancient world as in the mbderp world, and disguise it 
as we may, Civilization has done precious little to quell. the lust 
of conquest and the natural gréediness of the strong to take a 
slice out of-a weaker neighbour’s portion ! 

We think our readers will obtain a Fairly good idea of the 
wars among the Hindu kings of those days, if we confine our 
extracts to the wars and deeds of one king Sudasa, who was a 

ighty conqueror, and subdued many neighbouring tribes under 

is sway. 

“3, The wily foes planned destruction, and broke down the 
embankment of Adina river (to cause an inundation), But 
Sudasa filled the earth with his prowess, and the son of Chaya- 
mana fell like a tame animal. 

“o. For the waters of the river flowed doneth their old 
channel, and did not take a new course ; and Sudása’s horses 
marched over the country. Indra subdued the hostile and 
talkative men and their children under Sudasa. 

“rr, Sudasa earned glory by killing twenty-one men (chiefs ?) 
of two states. As the young priest cuts the évsa grass in the 
house of sacrifice, even so Sudasa cut: his enemies. The hero 
‘Indra sent the Maruts for his succour. 

“2. Indra with his thunderbolt drowned Sruta añd Kavasha 
and Vriddha and Druhya in the water. . . 

“14. The six thousand six hundred and sixty-six sons of 
Anu and Druhya, who had desired for cattle, were laid Jow for 
Sudása prone to worship. These deeds proclaim the glory 
of Indra, 
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“ 17, It was Indra who enabled the poor Sud4sa to achieve 
these deeds, Indra enabled thè goat to kill the strong lion. 
Indra felled the sacrificial post with a needle. He bestowed 
all.the wealth on Sudasa.” VII, 18. 

The poet who sings these deeds of Sudása’s glory is not un- 
rewarded for his immortal verse. For in verse 22 and 23 he 
acknowledges with. gratitude that the valiant conqueror anda; 
beneficent king had rewarded him with two hundred cows and 
two chariots and four horses with gold trappings ! 

In a subsequent hymn we are told how: ten kings combined 
against Sud4sa, and Suddsa was victorious over them al. A 
curious description of a battle in this hymn deserves translation, 

“2, Where men raise their banners and meet in battle, 
where nothing seems to favour us, where the messengers look up 
to the sky {for omens) and tremble, there, O Indra and 
Varuna ! help us and speak to us (words of comfort). 1 

“3, O Indra and Varuna ! the ends of the earth seem to be 
lost, amd the noise ascends to the skies! The troops of the 
enemy are approaehing us, O Indra and Varuna, who ever 
listen to prayers} Come hear us with your protection. 

“4. O Indra and Varuna ł you have pierced the aim which . 
no weapon could have reached, and have saved Sudása, You 
have listened to the prayers of tlte Tritsus, their priestly voca- 
tion bore fruit in the hour of battle, 

“s. O Indra.an& Varuna! the weapons of the enemy 
assail me on all directions, the foes assail me among marauding 
men. You are the owners of both kinds of wealth, save us ir 
the day of battle. 

“6 Both parties invoke Indra and Varuna for wealth 
the time of war. But in this battle you protected Suddsa wi 
the Tritsus who were attacked by ten kings. 

“7. O Indra and Varuna ! the ten kings who do not per- 
form sacrifices *.were unable, though combined, fo beat Sudása. 

. . 2 VII, 83. 

In VI, 47, there is an address to the trumpet or bugle of war 
on the eve of battle, and the poet asks that martial instrument 
to fill the earth and skies with its sound, to rouse movable and 
immovable objects, to instil fear into the enemy and to drive 
them away. The address ends with these portentious words— 
“ The bugle (Duzdudhz) sounds loud to proclaim to all men (the 
hour of battle). Our leaders have mounted their horses and— 
_ have collected together, O Indra! let our warriors, who fight in 

chariots, win victory.” a 

In a still more remarkable hymn, VI, 75 the preparations 

and weapons of war have been described in some detail, and a 





_* I believe aboriginal kings are here alluded to. 
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few extracts from it will convey to our readers a very good idea 
of military weapons in use in those days. 

“, When the battle is nigh, and the king marches in his 
armour, he shines like the lightning! O king! let not thy 
person be pierced ; be victorious, let the armour protect you.. 

“2. We will win cattle with our bows, we shall be victorious 
with our bows ; 3 we will conquer the fierce and proud enemy 
with our bows. May our bows foil the desires of the enemy ; 
we will spread our conquests on all sides with our bows, 

“3. The string of the bow (when pulled) approaches the ear 
of the archer, as if desirous of saving him in battle ; it whispers 
words of consolation to him, and with a sound it clasps the 
arrow, even as a loving wife clasps her husband. 

“p, The quiver is like the parent of many arrows, the many 
arrows are like its children. It makes a sound, and hangs on 
the back of the warrior, and furnishes arrows in battle and con~ 
quers the enemy. : 
~< 6, The expert charioteer rides on his chariot and leads his 
horses where he likes, The reins restrain the horses from be- 
hind,—sing of their glory. 

“7, Thé horses raise the dust with gheir hoofs, and career 
over the field with a neighing, sound. They do not run away, 
but trample the marauding enefies under their feet. 

“ií, The arrow is feathered ; the deer is its teeth.* Well 
pulled and sent by the cow- leather-string, it falls (on the 
enemy.) . . 

-“14. The leather guard protects the arm from being hurt 
by the string, and coils round the arm like a snake. It knows 
its work, and is efficient and protects the warrior in every way. 
\ "15. We adore the arrow which is poisoned, whose head is 
fatal, and whose face is of iron ; + it is the work of Parjanya.” 
VI, 75. 

Before concluding our extracts under this section, we will 
make one more, from a hymn about the coronation of kings. 
It belongs, like all hymns relating to pompous ceremonies, not 
to the earlier but to the latest period of the Rig-Veda age. 

“1. O king,-I place you in the station of a king, Be the 
lord of this country. Be immovable and fixed. Let all the 
subjects cherish thee, Let your kingdom not be destroyed. 

“2. Remain here fixed as the mountain; do not be dethron- 
æd. Remain fixed like Indra, and support the kingdom, 

“3. Indra has obtained the sacrificial offerings, and supports 
the newly-coronated king. Soma blesses him, Brahmanaspati 
blesses him, 


*I do not know if this means that the arrow-heads were of deer-horn 
Sayana gives this as one interpretation. 
{This passage shews that the arrow-heads were of iron. 
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“4, The sky” is fixed, the earth is fixed, the mountains are 
fixed, this universe is fixed. He also is fixed as king among , 
his subjects. 

“s, May king Varuna make you immovable ; may the 
good Vrihaspati make you immovable; may Indra "and Agni. 
support you and make you immovable. ~ 

«6, See, I mix these immortal offerings with the immortal* 
Soma-juice ; Indra has brought your subjects under your rule, . 
and made them willing to pay you revenue.” X,.173. 

These extracts are enough. We have elsewhere shewn that 
the warriors used not only armours but visors, and also pro-- 
tecting armours for the shoulders, probably shields. They used 
javelins and battle-axes, and sharp-edged swords, beside bows - 
and arrows, All the weapons of wars known elsewhere in 
ancient time, were known in India over three thousands years 
ago, Trumpets or bugles assembled men in battle, banners ` 
‘led them on in compact masses, and the use of war-horses and 
chariots was well: known. Tame elephants were in use, too,” 
and we have allusidhs to kings riding on richly caparisoned 
elephants with «their, ministers (IV, 4, 1); but it does not 
appear that elephants were regularly used i in wars in the Rig- 
Veda period, as they were in the third and fourth century 
before Christ when the Greeks came to India. 

For the rest, it was,a turbulent time, when the Vedic warriors 
lived and fought. ‘They had not only to carry on an intermin- 
able war against the aborigines, but the Hindu States were 
divided among themselves, and a powerful leader was often 
bent on annexing his neighbour's State. Rishis engaged in . 
sacrifices, asked for prowess to conquer the foes, or prayed to 
the gods for a son who would win victory in battles, Every” 
able-bodied man was a warrior, and was ever prepared to 
defend his home and his fields and his cattle with his strong 
right arm. Each Hindu colony or tribe, while attentive to the 
worship of the gods, and to the cultivation of the various arts 
of peace, was at the same time alive to the fact that its national 
existence depended on a constant preparedness for war, And 
the great conglomeration of “Hindu tribes which spread from, 
the banks of the Indus to the banks of the Ganges, consisted 
of hardy, brave and warlike peoples, who maintained their- 
footing in the land, and their independence and .national exis-. 
tence by constant struggles, and a determination to win or tô“ 
die. 

It is sad to , contemplate this state-of things, But where i is 
the country in which, in ancient times, tribes and nations had: 
not to maintain a ceaseless war for their aggrandizement, or 
even for their very existence? And even in modern times,, 
during the fourteen hundred .years which have followed the 
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downfall of Rome, where shall we seek for the tribe or nation 
which could hope to reap the results of its peaceful industry, 
without a constant struggle against its neighbours, If a gene- 
ration has passed in Europe without a dreadful -war, that 
period is marked in history as a period of exceptional bliss. 
And even in our own times, with the exception of a few- 
‘countries advantageously situated, -all the nations of Europe 
are armied to the teeth ; all the individuals, by millions, of great 
kingdoms and empires are eternally prepared for war, ready 
on a week’s notice to leave their homes’ and occupations. and 
march. to the frontier! Civilization has done much for the cause 
of humanity; but civilization has not yet converted the sword 
into the scythe, or enabled man to reap the results of his 
peaceful industry without a struggle to the death against his 
neighbour. 


V.— Social and Domestic Life. The position of Women. 


“ From an account of the wars and dissensions of. the early 
Hindus, we turn to the more interesting amd pleasing subject 
of their social and domestic rules and, to, their: home life. 
The first thing that strikes us here, is the absence of those 
unhealthy rules and restrictions, those marked distinctions 
between man and man, and* between class and class which 
form the most unpleasant feature of later Hindu society. 
We have already seen that the -sturdy Mindus’ of the Vedic 
times: recognized no restrictions against the use of beef, 
and that they refer with pride to their merchants going to 
the sea. We have seen, too, that the Rishis did not form 
a separate and exclusive class, and did not pass their lives 
away from the world in penances and contemplation. On 
the contrary, the Rishis were practical men of the world 
who owned large herds of cattle, cultivated their fields, fought 
against the aboriginal enemies in times of war, and prayed 
to their gods for wealth and cattle, for victory in wars, and 
for blessings on their wives and children. Every father of 
a family was, in fact, a Rishi in a small scale, and worshipped 
his gods in his own house in his own humble fashion, and. 
the women of the family joined inthe worship and helped 
in the performance of the ceremonies. Some among the com- 
munity were, of course, préminent in the composition of 
hymns and in the performance of great sacrifices, and kings 
and rich men sent for them on great occasions and rewarded 
them handsomely. But even these great composers, these 
real Rishis of the Rig-Veda did not form an exclusive caste 
of their own; they were worldly men, mixed and married 
with the people, shared property with the people, fought 
the wars of the people, and were of the people, 
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One martial Rishi for instance (in V, 23,2) prays for a son 
who will conquer the enemies in war. Another (in VI, 20, 1) 
prays for wealth and corn-fields, and a son who will destroy 
his foes. Another (in IX, 69, 8) prays for wealth and gold, 
for horses and cows, for profuse harvests and a large progeny. 
Another Rishi with nitive simplicity says, that his cattle are 4 
his wealth and his Indra! (VI, 28,5.) Throughout the Rig. 
Veda the Rishis are the people; there is not the shadow of 
any evidence that the Rishis, or priests, were a “caste” of 
their own, different from the fighters or the cultivators. * 

This will be considered by impartial judges to be very 
good evidence that the caste system did not exist. It proves 
a negative much more convineingly than many positive facts 
can be proved. In a vast collection of hymns composed 
probably during eight hundred years and more, and replete with. 
references to the. habits and manners and customs of the 
people, replete with allusions to agriculture and pasture, to | 
arts and manufacture, to wars among rival kings and wars ~* 
against aborigines, eto marriage and domestic rules and the 
duties and positipn of women, to religious observances and 
‘the elementary astronomy as then known,—we have not one 
single passage to shew that the community was cut up into 
separate “castes.” Is it possible to suppose that that wonder- 
ful system existed, and yet there is no allusion to that funda- 
mental principle of Society in the ten thousand hymns of 
the Rig Veda? Is it possible to find a single religious work 
of later times, of one-twentieth the dimensions of the Rig- 
Veda, which is silent on that system? 

So far, then, we have proved a negative in the only way in 
which a negative can be proved. But curiously enough there_~ 
is positive proof in various passages in the Rig-Veda that the 
“caste” system did not exist. The very word “varne” which 
in later Sanscrit indicates caste, is used in the Rig-Veda to 
distinguish the Aryans and non-Aryans, and nowhere indi- 
cates separate sections in the Aryan community, (III, 
34, 9, &c.) The very word Kshatriya which, in later Sanscrit, 
means the military caste, is used in the Veda simply as an 





* The solitary mention of the four castes in X, 90, 12 will not be con* 
sidered an exception, or weaken our argument. The hymn itself was 
composed centuries after the time when the Rig-Veda hymns were generally ~~ 
composed, as is proved by its language and its ideas. It was composed 
after the Rik, and the Sam and the Yajur Vedas had been separately classi- 
fed (verse 9), and after the idea of the sacrifice the Supreme Being (un- 
known elsewhere in the Rig-Veda) had found a place in the Hindu religion. 
The incorporation of this later hymn in the Rig-Veda was, no doubt, a 
very clever trick, but it does not shew the existence of the caste system 
in the Vedic times. 
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adjective which means strong, and is applied to gods! (VII, 
54,23 VII, 89,1, &c.) The very word vira which, in later 
Sanscrit, means the priestly caste, is used in the Rig-Veda merely 
as an adjective which means wise, and which is applied to 
zods. (VIII, 11, 6, &c.) And the very word Bréhmana which, 
n later Sanscrit, means also the priestly caste, is used in a 
aundred places in the Rig-Veda to imply the composers of 
pymns and nothing else; (VII, 103, 8, &c.) 

We would gladly multiply evidences but that our limits 
forbid. But we cannot help producing just one. evidence more, 
With that charming simplicity which is the characteristic 
aeauty of the Rig-Veda—one Rishi says pathetically of him- 
ielf— 

“See, I am a composer. of hymns, my son is a physician, 
ny daughter fries grain on a stone. We are all engaged in 
lifferent occupations. As cows wander (in various directions) 
n the pasture field (for food) so we (in various occupations) 
worship thee, O Soma! for wealth. Flow thou foreIndra.” 
IX 112, 3). Those who suppose that the caste system existed 
n the Vedic times, will have a hard nut to crack in explaining 
i hundred passages like the abeve, . fo be found in the Rig- 
Veda ! 

Later asserters of the caste system have sometimes tried 
‘oe crack these nuts and with the most wonderful results! 
Like most other Rishis of the Reg-Veda (who, we have seen 
before, constantly prayed for warlike sons) Visvámitra was, a 
warrior and a Rishi. Later Hindus were shocked at this, and 
invented a beautiful Pauranik myth to explain how Visvámitra 
was first a Kshatriya and then became a Brahmana ! Needless 
endeavour, for Visvamitra was neither a Kshatriya nor a Brah- 
mana: he was a Vedic Rishi and warrior long before the 
Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas, as such, were known | * 

As we have seen then, every father of a family’was his own 
priest, and his home’ was his temple. There is no mention of 
idols in the Rig-Veda, none of the temples or places of worship 
where the people were to congregate. The sacred fire was light- 
ad in the house of every householder, and he chanted the beauti- 
ful and simple hymns which were the national property.. We. 





* It gives us much pleasure to be able to cite here the authority of two 
scholars who have devoted their lifetime to the study of the Vedas. 

“ifthen, with all the documents before us, we ask the question, does 
caste, as we find it in Manu, and at the present day, form part of the most 
ancient religious teaching of the Vedas? We can answer with a decided 
No.”—-Max Miiller’s Chips Jrom a German workshop, Vol. IL (1867), 

o 

2 There are no castes as yet, the people is still one united whole, and 
bears but one name, that of Vésas.’—Weber’s ludian Literature 
(translation), p. 38. 
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have a pleasing picture of women who assisted at these sacrifices, 
who ordered the necessary thimgs, prepared them with the 
pestle and the mortar, extracted the Soma-juice and stirred it 
with their graceful fingers and strained it through a woollen 
‘strainer. In numerous places we find mention of wives join- 
„ing their husbands and performing the sacrifice together. They 
‘offer the oblations. together, and hope thereby to go to heaver 
together (I, 131, 3; V, 43, 15, &c). A few verses from a greatff 
hymn on this subject will no dowbt interest our readers. 

“t, Oyegods! The married couple who prepare oblations 
together, who purify the Soma-juice and mix it with mixtures, 

“6, They obtain food for their eating, and come united to 
the sacrifice ; they have not to go elsewhere in quest of food. 

«7, They do make vain promises of offerings to the gods, 
nor keep back your favours; they worship you with the best 
offerings. 

“3. They obtain sons and children, they acquire gold, and 
they both attain to a mature age. : eS 

“9, The gods themselves covet the worship of such a 
couple who are fend of sacrifices, and offer grateful food to the 
gods, They embrace egch bther to continue their race, and 
they worship their gods.” VIII, 31. 

Still more grateful to us is the picture of cultured ladies who 
were themselves Rishis, and composed hymns and performed 
sacrifices like men. ‘For there were no unhealthy restrictions 
against women in those days, no attempt.to keep them secluded 
or uneducated, or debarred from their legitimate place in society, 
There is mention of veiled wives and brides, but no allusion 
to women'being kept in seclusion. On the contrary we meet 
them everywhere in their legitimate spheres of action, taking - 
a share in sacrifices, and, exercising their influence on society 
We cherish the picture of the cultured lady Visvavara which 
‘has been handed down to us through thousands of years,—a 
pious lady who composed hymns, performed sacrifices, and with 
simple fervency invoked the god Agni to regulate and keep, 

' within virtuous bounds, the mutual relations of married couples. 
_(V, 28, 3.) We meet with the names of other ladies also who 
-were Rishis of the Rig-Veda, 

In a socièty so simple as that of the Vedic times, the rela- 
tions of life were determined by the needs and requirements of 
individuals rather than by religious sanction as in later days; 
and there was no religious obligation, therefore, that every 
girl must be married. On the contrary we find allusions to 
unmarried women who remained in the homes of their fathers, 
and naturally claimed and obtained a share of the paternal 
property. (II, 17, 7.) On the other hand, we have frequent 
references to careful and industrious wives who superintended 
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the ‘arrangements of the house, and like the dawn roused and 
sent every one in the house to his work in the morning (I, 124, 
4) and who possessed those domestic virtues for which Hindu 
wives have always been noted from the earliest to the present 
times. Occasionally we have allusions to women who. went 
astray (II,29,1;)of maidens who had no brothers to watch 
over their morals, and of. wives who were faithless to their 
husbands (IV, 5,5; X, 34,4). And. we are told of the wife of 
a ruined gambler who becomes’ the object of other men’s lust 
(X, 34, 4). 

It would seem that. girls had some voice in the selection of , 
their husbands. Their selection was not alwáys happy, for- 
“many women are attracted by wealth, and become attached 
to men who .are. fond. of women. . But the woman who is of 
gentle nature and of graceful -form selects, among many, her 

oya” loved’.one as her husband.” .(X,27, 12). We can almost 

imagine we-see the Svayambara system of later times fore- 
shadowed in the above verse. There can bè no doubt, however, 
that fathers always.exercised a wise controlein the selection 
of husbands for their daughters} ang, as at the present day, 
fathers give away their girls gracefully adorned and decked 
with golden ornaments (IX, 452 ; X, 39, 14). 

The ceremony of marriage was an appropriate one, and 
the promises which the bridegroom and ‘bride made to each 
other were suitable to the occasion, ‘We will translate some 
verses from a hymn in -the later portion of the Rig-Veda, in 
which we find a pleasing picture of the ceremony. The first 
two verses, among the following verses, will-shew that the 
unnatural custom of early. marriages was unknown, and that 
girls were married after.they had attained their youth. 

“21. O Visvavasu ! (god of marriage,) arise from this place, 

for the marriage of this-girl is over. We extol Visv4vasu with 
hymns and bending in adoration. Go to some other maiden 
who is still in her father’s house and has attained the signs of 
the age of marriage. She will be your share, know of her. 
- “22, O .Visvávasu! arise. from this place. We worship 
theé, bending in adoration, Go to an unmarried maiden whose 
person is well developed, make her a wife and unite her toa 
husband. - `’ 

“23. . Let the paths by which our friends go in quest of a. 
maiden for marriage, be easy and free of thorns, May 
Aryaman and Bhaga lead us well, O gods! may the husbarid 
and wife be well united. i f 

“24. O maiden! the graceful sun had fastened thee with 
ties (of maidenhood,) we release thee now of those ties. We 
place thee with thy husband in a place which is the home of 
truth and the abode of righteous actions, 
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“25. We release this maiden from this place (her father’s 
house), but not from the other place (her husband’s house). 
We unite her well with the other place. O Indra! may she 
be fortunate and the mother of worthy sons. - 

“26. May Pushan lead you by the hand from this place, 
May the two Asvins lead you in a chariot. Go to your (hus-- 
band’s) house and be the mistress of the house, Be the mistress’ 
of all, and exercise your authority over all in that house. 

“27, Let children be born umto thee; and blessings attend 
thee here, Perform.the duties of thy household with care: 
Unite thy person with the person of this thy husband ; exercise 

` thy authority in this thy house until old age. 

“4o. First Soma accepts thee; then Gandharva accepts 
thee; Agni is thy third lord; the son of man is the fourth to 
accept thee.* | l 

“ar, Soma bestowed this maiden to Gandharva, Gag- 
dharva*gave her to Agni, Agni has given her to me with 
wealth and progeny.® 

“42, O bridegroom and bride! do ye remain here to- 
- gether; do not be separated.» Enjoy food of various kinds ; 
remain in your own home, and enjoy happiness in company of 
your children and grandchildren, x 

“43, (The bride and bridegroom say) ——May Prajapati 
bestow on us childre&; may Aryaman keep us united till old 
age. (Address to the bride) : O bride! remain with aus- 
picious signs in the home of thy husband. Do good to our 
male servants and our female servants, and to our cattle. 

“44. Be thy eyes freefrom sin ; minister to the happiness ' 
of thy husband; do good to our cattle, May thy mind be_, 
-cheerful ; may thy beauty be bright. Bethe mother of héroic 
sons, and be devoted to the ‘gods, Do good to our male 
servants and our female servants ‘and to our cattle. 

“as. O Indra! make this woman fortunate and the mother 
of worthy sons. Let ten sons be born of her womb, so. that 
there may be eleven men (in the family) with the husband. 

“46, (Address to the bride): May thou have influence 
over thy father-in-law and over thy mother-in-law, and be 
as a queen over thy sister-in-law and brother-in-law, l 

“47, (The bridegroom and bride say) :—May all the gods 
unite our hearts; may Vayu and Dhatri and the goddess of- 
speech unite us together.” X, 85. 

Our extract has been somewhat lengthy, but our readers 
will not regret it, The extract shews at once the appropriate 
nature of the ceremony that was performed, and the position 








* This, and the following verse would shew, that the bride was offered 
to the three gods before she was united to the bridegroom. 
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which the young bride occupied in the home and the affections 
of her lord, . 

Polygamy was allowed among the kings and the rich 
people in Vedic times, as it was allowed in olden times in all 
countries and among all nations. Domestic dissensions were 
the natural result in such instances, and we have hymns in 
the latter part of the , Rig-Veda, in which wives curse their 
fellow-wives (X, 145 : X, 159.) The evil seems, however, to 
have grown in the latter part of the Vedic age, for there are 
scarcely any allusions to it in the earlier hymns. 

We need scarcely allude to hymns suited to the occasions 
of conception «and child-birth (X, 183; X, 184; X, 162; 
v, 78, 7 to 9). These hymns were all the product of the last 
portion of the Vedic age, when superstition and priestly in- 
fluence were gaining on the people, and ceremonies multiplied. 
We must allude, however, to two curious verses which seem to 
lay @own the law of inheritance, and is, therefore, of peculiar 
interest., We give a translation below— e 

“1, The father who had no son, honors, his son-in-law, 
capable of begetting sons, and goes (é.¢,, leaves his property) 
to the son of his daughter. The (son-fess) ‘father trusts in his 
daughter’s offspring, and lives<ontent. 

“2. A son does not give any of his. father’s property to 
a daughter. He gives her away to be the wife of a hus- 
band. Ifa father and mother beget both son and daughter, 
then one (z¢, son) engages himself in the acts and duties 
of his father, while the other (daughter) receives honor,” 
IIT, 31. 

This’ is the first germ of the Hindu law of ae which 
‘makes the son, and not the daughter, the inheritor of his 
father’s property and religious duties, and which allows the 
property to go to the daughters son only in the absence. 
of male issue. We think we discover the first germs of the 
Hindu law of adoption too, in such passages as the following :— 

“As a man who is not indebted gets much wealth, so we, 
too, shall get the treasure that endures (2. ¢,a son). O Agni! 
let us not have a son begotten of another. Do not follow the 
ways of the ignorant, 

“A son begotten of another may yield us happiness, but 
can never be supposed or accepted as one’s own. And, be- 
“sides, he ultimately goes back to his own place. Therefore, 
may a son be newly born unto us who will bring us food and 
destroy our foes? VII, 4,7 and 8. 

As we have spoken in this section of marriage and inheri- 
tance, it is necessary to complete our account of social and - 
domestic customs to speak of the funeral ceremony also. 
Yama, in the Rig-Veda, is not the god of hell, but the god of 
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the heaven of the righteous,—the god who rewards the virtuous 
man after his death in a happy land. His two dogs, however, 
are objects to be avoided, or propitiated. The following verses 
are taken from a hymn composed, it is needless to say, not in 
the earlier but in the latest period of the Ne Veds age when 
ceremonies multiplied. 2 

“7, O thou deceased! proceed to the same place where 
our forefathers have gone, —by the same path which they 
followed. The two kings Yama and Varuna are pleased with 
the offerings ; go and see them. 

“g, Go to that happy heaven and mix with the early fore- 
fathers. Mix with Yama and with the fruits of thy, virtuous 
“deeds. Leave sin behind, enter thy home, 

“o. O ye ghosts! leave this place, go away, move away. 
For the forefathers have prepared a place for the deceased. 
That place is beautified with day, with sparkling waterg and 
with Iæht ; Yama assigns this place to the dead. 

“TO, O thou deceased! these two dogs have four eyes 
each, and a stsange colour. Go past them quickly. Then 
proceed by the beautiful path to those wise forefathers, who 
spend their time in joy and happiness with Yama.” X, 14. 

The above passages give us °an idea of the belief in future 
happiness as it was developed i in the latest period of the Vedic 
‘era. 

That cremation was practiced in the Vedic times, as it is 
now by Hindus, will be shewn by the following extract : 

“O fire! do not reduce this deceased’ into ashes; do not 
give him pain. Do not mangle his skin or his person. O fire, 
send him to the home of our fathers. as soon as his body is 
‘burnt in thy heat.” X, 16, L 

There are some passages, however, which would seem to 
indicate that burial, with or without EreineHon was also prac- 
ticed. 

“io O thou deceased, go to the extended earth who is as 
a mother ; she is extensive and beautiful, Her touch be soft 
as that of wool or of a young wife. You have performed 
‘sacrifices, let her save thee from sin, 

“rr, Oearth! hold up deceased, do not give him pain. 
Give him good things, give him consolation. As a mother 
covers her child with the hem of her cloth, so cover the 
deceased. 

“12, Let the earth be raised on him as a mound and settle 
onhim. Let a thousand particles of dust rest on him. Let 
them be to him asa house filled’with butter, let them form a 
shelter to him.” X, 18. 

It remains only to allude to one marenie verse in this 
very hymn of which we will give Dr. Rajendra Lala’s translation, 


a 
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“ Rise up, woman, thou art lying by one whose life is gone; 
come, come to the world of the living, away from thy husband, 
and become the wife of him who grasps thy hand, and is willing 
to marry thee.” X, 18; 8. 


This translation is based on Sayana’s rendering of the passage 
in the Zaztlriya Avanyaka, and there can be no doubt as to. its 
correctness, because the word Didkishu used in’ the passage has 
only one meaning inthe Sanskrit language, vzz.„ the second 
husband of a woman. We entirely agree, also, in the following . 
remarks with which Dr. Rajendra Lala ‘winds up a paper on 
Funeral Ceremony in Ancient India. “That the remarriage of 
widows in. Vedic times was a national custom, can be establish- 
ed by a variety of proofs and arguments ; the very fact of the 
Sanskrit language having, from ancient times, such words as 
Didhishu,‘a man that has married a widow, Parapurvá, ‘a 
woman that has.taken a second husband, Paunarbhava, ‘a son 
~of a woman by her second husband,’ are enough to egtablish 
it. » 

It is with pain and regret that we will, in cenclusion, refer to 
another passage also belonging ‘to this hymn, and which is 
perfectly harmless in the Rig-Veda itself, but which was-altered 
and mistranslated in later times, to sanction the custom of sz¢tee, 
or the burning of the widow on the pyre of her husband. ‘That 
me diabolical of. all human institutions” finds no sanction in 

the Rig-Veda, There is a perfectly harmless passage (X, 18, 7) 
which refers to a procession of females at a funeral ceremony. 
_The passage may'be thus translated : 


“May these women: not suffer the pangs `of widowhood, 
“May they obtain husbands according to their desire, and enter 
their houses with collyrium and butter. Let these women, with- 
out shedding tears, and without any illness, enter the house in 
front, wearing valuable ornaments.” ~ 


_ There is not a word in the above relating to ‘the burning of 

widows. Buta word in it Agre was altered into Agne, and the 

text was then mistranslated and misapplied i in Bengal, to justify ` 
the- detestible custom of widow-burning. In the words of 

Professor Max Miiller—* this is, perhaps, the most flagrant in- _ 
stance of what can -be done by, an unscrupulous priesthood. 
_Here have thousands and thousands of lives been sacrificed, and 
“a fanatical rebellion been threatened on the authority of a 
passage which was mangled, mistranslated and misapplied.” 
Selected Essays (1881), Vol. I, p. 335. The censure is strong, but 
is deserved ; it does not matter whether the alteration in the 
text and the mistranslation were made in recent times or some 
hundreds of years ago., We decline to.believe that the mis- 
interpretation could have arisen from.an error, , ata M 
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Vi—Religion. 


An account of the’social life and the dation of the siriy 
Hindus will not: be complete without some account of their 


religion. The religion of the Rig-Veda is well known. It is 


pre-eminently the worship of. Nature in its most imposing and 
sublime aspects, The sky which bends over all, the beautiful 


and blushing dawn which, like a busy . housewife, wakes men 


from slumber and- sends them to their work, the gorgeous 
tropical sun which vivifies the earth, the air which pervades 
the world, the Gre which cheers and enlightens us, and the 
` violent storms which in India strike terror into the boldest, but 
usher in those copious rains which fill the land with plenty,-- 
these were the gods whom the early Hindus loved to extol and 
to worship. And often when an ancient Rishi sang the praises 
of any of the gods with devotion and fervour, he forgot 
that there was any other god besides, and his.sublime hymn 


has the character and the sublimity of a prayer to the one God 


‘of the Universe. “Bhis is what makes European scholars often 
pause and hesitgte-before they give the Vedic religion any 
other name than Monotheisna, Indeed, the Rishis themselves. 
often rose higher than*the level of their primitive Nature- 
worship, and boldly declared that the different gods were 
‘but the different manifestations or the different names of the 
One Primal Cause. * Towards the end of the Rig-Veda we 
often come across hymns sung tothe One True God. The land-, 
marks between Nature-worship and Monotheism have been 
‘passed, and the great Rishis of the Rig-Veda have passed from: 
Nature up to Nature's God. 


‘ This’ is the characteristic beauty of the Rig-Veda as com-. 
pared with the other religious works in the world ; we do not’ 


‘find in the Veda any well defined system of religion or any one 
and particular stage of thought or civilization. On the con- 
trary we watch with interest how the humam mind ¢ravels, 
travels from an almost childlike but sincere invocation of the 
rising sun or the beneficent sky, to the sublimer idea that neither’ 


the sun nor the sky is a deity,—that the deity is greater and. 


higher than these, and has created these objects. We know of 
. no other work in any language which possesses such interest 
for the philosophic enquirer’ into the progress of the -human 
mind, or which shews, as the Rig-Veda does show, how human__ 
intelligence travels step by step, higher and higher, until from. 
the created objects it grasps the sublime idea of the Creator. 


The sky was naturally the most prominent object of worship, 


and as the sky assumes various aspects, various names were 
given to it,and the conception of various deities was formed. 
The oldest probably is Dyu (literally the shining), the Zeus 
of the Greeks, the-first syllable of Jupiter among the Romans, 


` 
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the Tiu of the Saxons, and the Zio of the- Germans- This 
common name among many Aryan races indicates that the deity 
was worshipped by the ancestors of all these nations in fheir 
first primeval common abode in Asia. 

But while Zeus and Jupiter maintained their supremacy 
„among the gods in Greece and in Rome, ‘in India he soon lost 
his place, and the sky zz one of its peculiar Functions soon usurped 
his place. For in India the annual rise of rivers, the fertility 
of land, and the luxuriance of crops,—all that tends to the 
happiness of man,—depends not on the sky which shines 
above us, but on the s&y that rains, and Indra, which means the 
rain-giver, soon became the first among the Vedic gods. ` : 

Another ancient name of thé sky was Varuna, the Uranus 
of the Greeks. -The word signifies to cover, and Varuna was 
the sky which covered the earth, probably the sky without 
light, the nightly sky. For we find another name for the. 
bright sky of day, vis, Mitra, the Mithra of the Zend- 
“ivesta. Sanscrit Commentators naturally _ explain Varuha ‘as 
the night and Mitra as day, and the Iranians worshipped 
the sun under the name of Mithra, and gave: the name of 
Varuna to a happy region if not the shy. 

These facts show that the jdea and name of Varuna asa 
god of sky was kaown to the ancestors of Aryan nations 
before those nations separated and -migrated to „Greece, to 
Persia, and to India. Indeed the eminent German scholar 
Dr. Roth and many others are of opinion that before the 
Indo-Aryans and the Iranians separated, Varuna was the 
-highest and holiest of the gods of their common ancestors, 

and represented the spiritual side of their religion, After the 
“separation took place, this Aeity of righteousness was, it is 
alleged, translated in Iran into Alura Mazd, the Supreme 
Deity ; and although in India, Varuna yielded the foremost’ 
place among gods to the young and vigorous rain-giver Indra,. 
still he never became divested of that sanctity and holiness 
which entered into his first conception, and the holiest hymns , 
of the Rig-Veda are his, not Indra’s. Whatever be the valife 
7 these opinións, the fact of Varuna’s pre-eminent sanctity in 

the Rig-Veda cannot be denied, and we will give a few short 
translations from hymns to Varuna to illustrate this :— 

“O Varuna! the birds that fly have not attained: thy speed, 
“thy power, or thy vigour ; the water which flows ceaselessly and 
the moving wind do not excel thy speed. 

“King Varuna of unsullied power remains in the firmament, 
and holds on high the rays of light. Those rays descend 
‘downwards, but “proceed from’ above ; O! that we may be, 
spared in life. 

“King Varuna has spread out the path for the course of the 
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sun, He has made the path for the sun to tread on the firma- 
. ment where there is no footing. May he rebuke our enemies 
who ‘pierce our hearts. 

“O King Varuna! a hundred and a thousand medicinal 
drugs are thine ; may thy beneficence be vast and deep. Keep 
unrighteousness away from us, deliver us from the sins we have 
committed, oy 

“Yonder stars* which are placed on high, and are seen by 
night,—where do they go by day? The acts of Varuna are 
itresistible,—the moon shines brightly by his mandate,” I; 24, 
Gto 10, 

“O Varuna! with an anxious heart -I ge thee about my 
sins. I have gone fo learned men with various questions, the 
sages have all said‘to me:--‘ Varuna is angry with thee.’ 

© O Varuna! what have I done that thou wishest to estoy 
thy friend, thy worshipper? -O thou of irresistible power ! 

explain that to- me, so ) that I may quickly bend in adoration, 
and come unto thee- sree e 

“O Varuna! deliver us-from the sins of our fathers. Deliver 
us from the -sins committed.in our persons. O King ! deliver 
us from sin,, even as a thief who has eaten stolen meat is 
released, even as a calf fastened by a rope is released. 

‘© Varuna! all this sin is not (wilfully) committed by us, 
Error or wine, anger ær dice, or even’ thoughtlessness has be- 
gotten sin. Even an elder-brother leads his younger astray,— 
sin is begotten even in our dreams. 

`“ Freed from sin, I will faithfully serve as a slave that Varuna 
who fulfills: our wishes and supports us, We are ignorant, 
may the Arya god bestow on us knowledge. May the wise _ 
deity accept our prayer and bestow on us wealth.” VII, 865" 
3 to 7. 

-O King: Varuna! let me not go to ) the earthen home, O 
thou of great power! Have mercy, “have mercy. 

-«Q Varuna with thy weapons! I come with a trembling 
person, even like a cloud driven by the wind. O thou of great 
power! Have mercy, have mercy. " 

“O rich and pure Varuna! I have been driven against 





* The word used: with text is Riksha, which may either mean stars, 
generally, or the stars of the constellation Great Bear. The root rich 
means to’ shine, whence in course of time the word Riksha came to have— 
two “meanings,—the shining stars of a particular cons:ellation, and an 

' animal with bright eyes and shining glossy hair. By a natural confusion: 
of ideas, therefore, the constellation itself ultimately came to be called the 
Bear. The question is discussed with remarkable eloquence and learning . 
by Max Müller in his Science of Language, and he explains that “ the 
surprise witht which many a thoughtful observer has looked at these seven 
bright stars, wondering why they were ever called the Bear is removed 
by a reference to the early annals of human speech.” 
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‘righteous ‘acts through’ weakness, ` O thou- of ‘great power! 
‘have mercy, have mercy. 

“Your worshippers have thirsted even when living in water, 
O thou of great power! have mercy, have mercy. 

“O Varuna! we are (erring) mortals, In whatever way 
we have sinned against gods, in whatever manner we have 
“through ignorance neglected thy work,—O! do not aray 
'us fòr these sins.” VIL 89, I to 5. 

These and many other hymûs'shew. that Varuna was never 
divested in India of that idea of holiness which is said to have 
entered into his original conception. But nevertheless, Varuna, 
like Dyu, was supplanted in power by the younger Indra, a 
god who, as we have said, is peculiarly” indian, and is unknown 
to other Aryan nations. a 

One of the most famous legends about odra; the most famous 
legend probably in the Aryan world—is about the production 
-ofrain. The dark heavy clouds to which man looks up- with 
wistful eyes, but which often. disappoint ehim in seasons of 
drought, are called by the ancient, name of Vitra, Vritra is 
supposed to confine the waters and will not let them descend 
until the sky-god or rain-god Indra sfrikes the monster with 
his thunderbolt. The’ captive waters then descend in copious 
showers, rivers rise almost instantaneously, and gods and men 
rejoice over the changed face of nature. Many are the spirited 
hymns in the Rig-Veda in which this combat is narrated with 
much glee and rejoicing. The storm-gods, Maruts, help Indra 
.in the combat, the sky and earth tremble at the noise, Vritra 
long wages an unequal combat, and then falls and dies the 
drought is over, and rains begin. i 
““We have said that zdra is a peculiarly Indian name, and is 
unknown to other Aryan nations. But the’ légend given above 
and the name of Vritra appear in various shapes among 
various Aryan nations. Vritraghna, or the slayer of Vritra, is 
worshipped in the Zendavesta as Verethraghna, and we alsa 
find. in the same work.an account of the destruction of Ahi 
which in the Veda is another name for Vritra. Threyetana 
is the slayer of Ahi,—and the genius of the great French scholar 
Burnouf has recognized this identical Threyetana in the 
Ferndin of Ferdusi’s Shah Nama,—translated from mythology 
to history after thousands of years! It will probably surprise 
modern readers more to know that scholars’ have traced this. 
Ahi of the Veda and the Zendavesta in the dragon Echis and 
Echidna of Greek mythology, that in the dog Orthros the 
offspring of Echidna. they have recognised our old friend 
Vritra or the rain-cloud, and Hercules therefore, the slayer of. 
Orthros, is the counterpart of Threyetana of Zendavasta and of 
Indra of the Rig-Veda ! i 
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-It would be easy to multiply such legends, but our limits 
forbid such a course, and we will therefore only briefly make 
<a passing ‘mention of one more: legend, wv7z., that about the 
recovery of light by Indra ‘after the darkness of night. Tle 
‘rays'of light are compared to cattle which have been stolen 
'. away by the powers of darkness, and Indra (the sky) seeks 
‘for them in vain. He sends Saramd, i. e the dawn, after themy 

and Sarama finds out the Bilz, or fortress, where the Panis or 

powers of darkness have concealed the cattle. Pani tries to 
tempt Saramá but in vain. Saramad comes back to Indra, 

“and Indra marches. with his forces, destroys the fort and recovers 
_ the cattle ;—darkness is gone, and it is day! This is a well 

known Vedic legend, and there are constant allusions to it in 

the hymns to Indra. 

Professor Max Miiller has scarcely: succeeded in persuading 
European thinkers to believe that the story of the siege of 
Troy eis a development of this simple Vedic myth, and is “but. 
-a repetition of the daily siege of the East by the solar powérs 
that every. eveyging are robbed ‘of their brightest treasures-in 
the West.” Ilium, accordingeto the Professor, is Bi/u, the cave 
or the fortress of the Rig-Veda. Paris is the Panis of the 
Veda who tempt, and Helena is the Vedic Savamd who resists 
the temptation in ne Veda, but succumbs - to it in Greek 
mythology. 

We will now. mabe short extracts from the Rig- -Veda, illus- 
trating these two legends :— 

“We sing the heroic deeds which were Serterined by Indra, 
with his thunderbolt, He destroyed Ahi (clouds,) and caused 
rains to descend, and opened . out the paths for the mountain, 
streams to roll. 

“Indra slayed Ahi (clouds} resting on the mountains, Twash- 
tri had ‘made the far-reaching thunderbolt for him. Water in 
torrents flowed towards the sea, as cows run eagerly towards 
their calves. 

“Indra quaffed the Sonn juice like a bull, he drank the 

Soma libations offered in the three sacrifices. He then. took 

the thunderbolt, and thereby slayed the eldest of the Ahis. 

“ When you killed the eldest of the Ahis, you destroyed 
the contrivances of the artful contrivers. You cleared the stin 
and the morning and the sky, and left no enemies (clouds); 
behind. 

“ Indra-with his all-destructive thunderbolt slayed the Vritra 
(cloud) which had shrouded the earth, and lopped his limbs, 
Ahi now lies toncoing the earth like the arm of a tree lopped 
off by the axe. 

' “« The proud Vritra thought that he had no equal, and defied 
the destroyer and conqueror Indra to combat. But he did not 
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escape destr uction, and Indra’s - foe fell crushing the rivers 
in his fall, 

“ Glad waters are. bounding over the (prostrate body) as rivers 
flow over fallen banks, Vritra when alive had withheld the 
water by his power, Ahi now lies prostrate under that water. 

“The prostrate body lies concealed ‘and nameless under 

~ceaseless and restless waters, and’ the waters flow above. Indra’s 
foe sleeps the long sleep.” I, 32, I to 6, & 8 & 10. 

The above is one of the hymns relating to the legend of 
Vritra, We now turn to a hymn relating to the legend of 
Saramé. | 

The Panis say: “ O, Saramé ! why hast ‘thou’ come here 2 
It is a long distance. He who 4ooks back cannot come this way. 
What have we with us for which thou hast come? How many 
nights hast thou travelled ? How didst thou cross the river? 

Saramd replies; “come as the messenger of Indra. O 
_ Panis! itis my object ‘to ‘recover* the abundant cattle which 
“you have collected. The water has protected me, th® water 
felt a fear at my crossing, and thus I crosséd the river. 

The Panis; “ What is that Indra like; whese messenger thou 
art, and hast come from a long distange.. “How does he ‘look ? 
Let him come, we will own him as a friend. Let him take and 
own: our cows, 

Saramá: “Ido, not ‘see any one who ‘can conquer 
the, Indra- whose messenger 1 am, aid’ have come from 
a long distance. It is he who conquers every body, The deep 

| rivers cannot restrain his course. .O Panis! you will’ surely be 
slain by Indra and will lié down. 

Panis: “© beautiful Sararnd! thou hast come from the 

\,farthest ends of thesky, we will’ give thee without any dispute 
“such of these cows as thou: desirest. Who else would have 
given thee cattle without - ‘a dispute. ‘We have many sharp 
weapons with us, f i - 

Panis; “ O Saramá ! thou: hast come here because the 
gods threatened thee and sent thee here. We will accept thee 
ras a-sister-—do-not return.’ O Beautiful Saramé ! ! we will give 
thee a share. of this cattle © 7° + 

Saramé: “1 donot comprehend your words ddod brothers 
and sister. Indra arid the powerful sons of Angiras know all 

— They bave sent me here to guard the cattle until recovery. 
T have come here under their shelter, O Panis! run ‘away far, 

_ -far from here,” .X, 108; 1 to 5,9 & 10. ; K 

It will be seen from the few extracts we have made that the 
hymns to Indra are characterized by force and vigour, as those 
to Varuna are marked with a feeling of righteousness, Indra 
is in fact the most vigorous of the Vedic gods, fond of soma 


‘Adityas,—the sons of this celestial light. 
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wine, delighting in war, leading his comrades, the Maruts, to 
fight against drought, leading hosts of Aryans against the black 
aborigines, and helping them to carve out for themselves, with 
their strong right arms, the most fertile spots along the’ five 
rivers.of the’ Punjab. The sky and earth gave him birth asa . ~ 
cudgel for the -enemies (III, 49, 1.), The young and vigorous 
infant. went to his mother Aditi for food, and saw soma wine -~ 
on her breast ;—he drank soma before he drank from his 
mother’s’ breast (III, 48, 2 & 3), And the great drinker and 
fighter often hesitates between the temptation of soma libations | 

at sacrifices, ańd the temptation of his home where a beautiful ` 
wife awaits- him). III, 53, 4 to 6.) - 


We have so. long spoken of Dyu and Tarina and Mitra and 


Indra as the: principal sky-gods of the Rig-Veda. All these 


gods may however also be considered as gods of light, as the 
idea of the bright light ofsky enters into the conception of 
all these deities, even of .Varuna in some passages. We wih a 
now however speak of some deities who have more distinctly a 
solar character, and some of whom are grouped together under 
the common name of Adityas or sons of Aditi. And this , 
brings us to the most remarkable name, perhaps, that occurs in 
the Rig-Veda mythology, Unlike Indra, which comes from, 
Ind to rain, and Dyu which comes from Dyu to shine, the word 
Aditi involves a more complicated idea. Aditi ‘means the 
undivided, the unlimfted, the eternal. It is in reality, as 
Professor Max Müller says, the earliest name invented by man 
to express the Infinite,—the visible infinite, the endless expanse, 


- beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky. The fact 


that-such an idea'should enter into the conception ofa deity, 


-argues a remarkable advance in the culture and thought of the-~ 


eatly Hindus. The word has no counterpart among the names 
of the deities; of other ancient Aryan nations, and must have 
been coined in India after the Indo-Aryan séction had settled 
in this country. It means, according to the eminent German 


-scholar Dr. Roth, the eternal and inviolable principle,—the 


celestial light: 
There is much confusion in the Rig-Veda as to who are the 


In II, 27 Aryaman 
and Bhaga and Daksha and Ansa are named beside: Varuna and 
Mitra of whom we have spoken before. In IX, 114 and in X, 


_72, the Adityas are said to be seven in number, but are not named. 


We have. seen before, that Indra, is called a son of Aditi. 
Savitri, the sun,is often described as an. Aditya, and so are 


.Pushan and Vishnu, who are also different names of the sun. 


We will therefore leave alone the word Aditya, and make a few 


remarks on the different names by which the sun, inits different 
aspects, was worshipped. 
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Surya and Savitri are the most common names of the sun 
in the Rig-Veda,—the former word answering to the Greek 
Helios, the Latin Sol the Tuton Tyr, and the Iranian Khorshed. 
Commentators draw a distinction between Savitri, the rising or 
the unrisen sun, and Surya the -bright sun of day. The golden 
rays of the sun were naturally compared with arms, until a story 
found its place in the Hindu mythology that’ Savitri lost bis arm 
at a sacrifice, and it was replaced by a golden arm. The same 
story re-appears in a different form in German mythology, in 
which the sun-god Tyr placed his hand in the mouth ofa tiger 
and lost it!" 

The only extract we will make, from the hymns to ‘the sun 
will be that most celebrated of all the- verses in the’ Rig- 
Veda, the Gayatri, or the morning hymn of the later Brahmans. 
But the Rig-Veda recognized no Brahmans, the caste system 
was not formed then,’ ‘and the sublime hymn was the national 
property of the ‘early Hindus, who dwelt on the banks of the 
Indus. We give the late H. H. Wilson’s trawslation. 

“We meditate on the desirable light -of the divine Savitri, 
who influences our pious rites” . : 

Pushan is the sun as viewed by shepRerds in their wanderings 
in quest of fresh pasture lands.. The hymns to Pushan therefore 
often breathe a simplicity which is truly pastoral. Pushan 
is requested to lead by safe paths to new pasture fields, and 
to save the travellers from enemies. A few extracts from such 
hymns have been given before. 

Vishnu has obtained such a prominent place as the Supreme 
“Deity in later Hinduism, that there is a natural réluctance 
among orthodox modern Hindus to accept him in his Vedic 
‘sharacter.as a mere sun-god. Yet such he is in the ‘Rig-Veda, 
and he is quite an inferior deity in the Vedic pantheon,—far 
below Indra or Varuna, Savitri or Agni. It was not till the 
days of the Satapatha Brahmana that Vishna obtained some 
prominence among gods ; and it was not till the Puranik times,— 
long after the Buddhistic revolution—that Vishnu was con- 
sidered as a supreme deity. 

Fire was naturally an object of worship among all ancient 
nations, and in India sacrificial fire received the highest regard, 
As no sacrifice could: be performed without fire, Agni or Fire 
was called the invoker of the gods. He was called Yavishtha, 
or the “youngest” among the gods, because he was kindled 
anew at each time of sacrifice by the friction of arani, or the 
sacrificial wood. For this reason, he also received the name of 
Pramantha, or produced by friction,” 








* The writer of the present paper examined with much interest a 
sample of Arani in the museum of Oxford, by which fire could be produced 
in less than a minute. if we may believe Mr. Cox, many of the Greek 
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So high was the esteem in which fire was held among the 
gods of the Rig-Veda, that when the ancient commentator 
_Yaska, tried to reduce the number of the Vedic gods into: three, 
-he named Agni or fire as the god of the- earth, Indra or 
-Vayu as the god of the firmament, and the Sun as the god of 
the sky. : 

Vayu, or the air, has received less consideration at the hands 
-of the Vedic bards, and there are but few hymns assigned to 
chim. But the Maruts, or the storm-gods, are oftener invoked 
as we have ‘seen before, probably because they inspired more 
terror, and they are considered as the companions of Indra in 
‘obtaining rain from the reluctant clouds! Rudra is a fierce 
deity; the father of the Maruts, loud-sounding as his name 
signifies, and a form of fire as the commentators Yaska and 
Sayana explain. There can be no doubt, therefore, as to the 
-correctness of Dr. Roth’s conclusion, that the original meaning 
of thjs loud-sounding fire, this father of storms, is —thunder>—_ 

Like Vishnu, Rudra is a third. rate deity in the Rig-Veda, 
and only a few hymns are assigned to him. But like Vishnu, 
Rudra has attained prominence in later times; and is one of 
-the Hindu Trinity of t&e Pauranik religion, a portion of the 
Supreme -Deity. In some of.the Upanishads we find the 
names Kali, Karali, &c., used as the names of different kinds 
of flame, and Durga, too, is a ‘name of fire, and in the white 
-Yajus Sanhita, we find Ambika spoken of asthe sister of Rudra. 
But when Rudra assumed a more distinct individuality in the 
Puranas, all these names were construed as the different names 
of his wife,—the Durga or Kali of our modern days! Wè 
have only to add that none of these goddesses, nor Lakshmi 
the wife of Pauranik Vishnu, is so much as mentioned even by 
name in the Rig-Veda, 

Another -god who -has also changed his character in the 
-Puranas, (and very much for the worse !) is Yama, the king of 
.the dead. In the Puranas he is called the child of the sun, 
and there are some reasons (which: Professor Max Miiller 
explains with his usual eloquence,) for supposing that the ori- 
ginal conception of Yama in the Rig-Veda is the conception 
of the departing sun. The sun sets and disappears, just as a 





and Latin deities owe their name to the Sanscrit names of Fire. ‘Ula 
this name, Yavishtha, which is. never given to any other Vedic god, we 
may recognize the Hellenic Hephaistos. Mote, Thus, with the exception 
of Agni, all the names of the Fire and the Fire-gods were carried away 
by the Western Aryans ; and we have Prometheus answering to Pramantha, 
‘Phoroneus to Bharanyu,-and the Latin Vulcanus to the Sanscrit, Ulka."— 
Cox's Mythology of Aryan Nations, vt 

“Agni is the god of fue; the Ignis of the Latins, the Ogni of the 
Sclavonians.”~JZutr’s Sanscrit Texts, 
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life ends: and the imagination of a simple race would 
conjure up an after world, where that depàrted diety 
preside over departed spirits. 

ording to the Rig-Veda, Vivasvat, the sky, is the father, 
wanyu, the dawn, is the mother of Yama and his sister 


Who can be the offspring of the sky and the dawn- 


e sun or the day? It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
ie twins Yama and Yami are, as Professor Max Müller 
ns, day and night in their original conception. There 
rious passage in the Rig-Veda in which the amorous sister 
desires to embrace her brother as her husband, but the 
t declines such union as unholy (X, 10). It is not diffi- 
> fathom the’ import of this conversation ;—Day and 
though eternally pursuing each other, can never be 


whatever the original conception of Yama may be, there 
6ubt that, -even-in the Rig-Veda itself, that diety has 


d a di&tinct: individuality, and he ig the king of- the de- i 


So far his Vedic character agrees with his Pauranik 
‘er, but here the parallel ends. In tHe Veda he is the 
ent king of the happy world, wRere the virtuous live and 


hemselves in after life. e How different-.is the character 


rs in the Puranas.as the cruel and dread Punisher of the 


-. 
following extract embodies the Vedic idea of future 
ess. We will only remark here, that allusions, to the 
world are brief and rare in the earlier portions of the 
that the belief seems to have gradually spread and 
e definite in the course of many centuries, and that there 
escription of future life, like the one we quote below, 
towards the very end of the work, And this illustrates a 
: we made in the commencement, that the Rig-Veda shews 
uth of the human mind, the progress of the human 
t. : 
my mind! serve Yama the son of Vivasvat with 
xs. He takes men of virtuous deeds to the realm of 
ess. He clears the way for many ; all people go to him, 
ma first pointed out to us the way in which we must 
-That path will not be destroyed again. All living 
will, according to their acts, follow by the path by 
sur forefathers have gone.” X, 14 & 12. 
may also quote here another passage from a hymn to 
which contains'a fuller allusion to the future world. 
it is well known was the juice of a plant made into wine, 
sed as libation in sacrifices. Soma soon attained the 
` a deity, and all the hymns of the ninth Mandala. are 
ed to him, 


. 
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“© flowing Soma! take me to that immortal and ı 
home where- light dwells eternal, and which is in heaven. 
Soma ! for Indra, 

“Take me where Yama is king, where there are the 
of heaven, and where mighty rivers flow. Take me the: 
make me immortal. Flow, Soma! for Indra. 

“Take me where there is the third heaven, where tt 
‘the third realm of light above the sky, and where one cari v 
‘at his will, Take me there and make me immortal. 
Soma! for Indra, 

“ Take me where every desire is satiated, where god Pr 
has his abode, where there ix food and contentment. Take 
me there and make me immortal. Flow, Soma! for Indra. 

“Take me “where there are various pleasures and jor- -*+ 
delights, where every desire of the anxious heart is sa 
Take me there, and make me immortal. Flow, Som: 
Indra? IX, 113, 7 to IL . 

We have spoken above of Yama and Yami as the twin-cl 
of Vivasvat, the,sky, by Saranyu, the dawn. It is rema 
that the same parents begot another twin offspring 
two Asvins, There can be little ‘doubt that they toc 
Yama and Yami, were in their original conception th 
and the night, or the dawn and the evening, as Pro 
Max Müller thinksgor “the transition from darkness ti 
when the intermingling of both produces that insep 
duality expressed by the twin-nature of these gods,” 
late Dr. Goldstiicker thought. The change from light to 

_hess and the intermingling of the two struck the carly £ 
of India, and suggested that idea of twins which is so 
observed in the Vedic pantheon. 

But whatever the original conception.of the Asvins m 
they appear in the Rig-Veda as great physicians: hea 
the sick and the wounded; and tending many persons 
kindness. Long lists of the kind acts of the two Asvi 
given in several hymns, and the same’ cures are spol 
over and over. 

Brahmanaspati is, as his name implies, the lord of h 
Brahma in the Rig-Veda meaning hymn, and Bralima me 
one of the priests whose duty it was to preside at sac 
The idea of this deity, Brahmanaspati,—or Brahmá a: 
sometimes styled,—quite a third: rate god-head in the Rig- 
was developed into the Supreme Creator of the univ 
Pauranik mythology. Thus, by looking into our nz 
records of the farthest antiquity, we trace the simple begir 
of that gorgeous Pauranik mythology which has since, fo 
a thousand years, swayed the opinions and conduct of hur 
of millions of our countrymen and countrywomen. It 
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tracing one of our great Indian rivers which spreads for 
miles together at its mouth to its very source, where a narrow 
but pure and crystal streamlet issues from the eternal moun- 
tains! Ideas develope in the course of time, just as rivers 
expand and receive fresh supplies of water in their course, 
until théy lose all their primitive character, although still bear- 
ing the same names. And we can no more recognize the 
simple Vedic character of Brahma the lord of prayer, of Vishnu 
the sun, and of Rudra the thunder, in the Supreme Creator, the 
Preserver and the Destroyer of the "Purdnas, than we can recog- 
nize the crystal streamlet at Hardwar in the sea-like expanse . 
of the Ganges where it mingles y with the Bay of Bengal. 

These are all the important gods of the Rig-Veda. Of the 

goddesses, there are only two.who have any marked indivi- 
duality, viz., Usha the dawn, and Sarasvati the goddess of 
the river of that name, and afterwards,the goddess of speech. 
_rthere is no lovelier conception in “the Rig-Veda than that 
of the dawn, and there are no hymns inthe work more truly 
touching and ‘poetical than those’ dedicated to her, She was 
known by various names, and most of these “names and the 
legends connected with them were brotfght by the Hindus from’ 
their original abode, since we find phonetical equivalents of 
these names, anda repetition of some.of the legends too in 
Gieek mythology. Ushá is the Eos of tae Greeks and the 
Aurora of the Latins, -Arjuni (the white- one) is the Greek. Argy- 
noris, Brisaya is Briseis, Dahara is Daphne, Saramé is phoneti- 
cally equivalent to the Greek Helena, and Saranyu, the mother . 
öf Yama and of ‘the Asvins, is the Greek Erinys, and Ahana is 
the renowned goddess Athena. 
“We have already alluded to the legend of Saranyu running 
away from her. husband Vivasvat,:and then giving birth to 
the twin Asvins, We find the same legend among the Greeks 
who believed in Erinys Demefer running away in the same 
manner, and giving birth to Areion and Despoina. The idea 
in both cases is the same; it is the dawn disappearing as the 
day advances. The same idea has given rise to another 
beautiful: Greek legend whose origin, too, we trace in the Rig- 
Veda. In many passages (I, 115, 2, for instance,) we find: 
allusions of the sun pursuing the ‘dawn as°a man pursues a 
woman, The Greek Apollo in the same way pursues the 
Greek Daphne, until she is metamorphosed, 2 e, the dawn 
disappears ! | i 

Sarasvati, as her name signifies, is tlie goddess of the river 
of that name, which was considered holy, because of the 
religious rites performed on its banks and the sacred hymns 
attered there. By a natural development of ideas, she was 
zonsidered the goddess of those hymns, or in other words 
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the goddess of speech, in which character she is worshipped now. 
She is the only Vedic goddess whose worship ¢ontinues in 
India to the modern day; all her modern companions, Durga; 
Kali, Lakshmi, and others, are creations of a later day. 

Such is the nature-worship of the Rig-Veda; such were 
the gods and goddesses whom our forefathers worshipped 
over three thousand years ago on the banks of the Indus. 
The conception of the nature-gods and the simple and manly 
fervency with which they were adored, argue the simplicity 
and vigour of a manly conquering race, as well as the 
culture and thoughtfulness of a people who had already 
made a considerable advance in civilization. There are no 
indications in the Rig-Veda of Any “temples reared by mor- 
tal hands,’ and consecrated as places of worship. On the 
contrary, every householder, every patriarch of his family, 
lighted the sacrificial fire in his own home,’and poured liba-. 
tions of the Soma-juice, ‘and prayed to, the gods in the hymas_ 
which were then the common ‘property of the nation, for 
happiness to his family, for abundant crops and wealth of. 
cattle, for immunity from sjckness and victory over the black 
aborigines. There was eno separate priestly caste, and men 
did not retire into forests, and subject themselves to penances 
in order to meditate on religion, and chant these hymns, - On 
the contrary, the oJd Rishis, the real Rishis as we find them 
in the Rig-Veda and not the fabled ones of whom we hear 
such monstrous stories in the Puranas, were worldly men,— 
men with considerable property in crops and in cattle, anc\ 
surrounded by large families; men. who, in times of dangers 
exchanged the plough for the spear and the sword, and defend- 
ed against the black barbarians those blessings of civiliza» 
tion which they solicited from their gods, and secured with. 
so much care. 

But though each householder was himself the priest, the 
warrior and the cultivator, yet we find evidence of -kings and 
rich men performing 1ites on-a large scale by men specially 
proficient in the chanting of hymns and other religious. rites, 
and hired for the purpose. And as we go towards the latter end 
of the Rig-Veda, we find this class of professional priests 
gaining in reputation and in wealth, honored by chiefs and- 
kings, and rewarded by gifts of cattle and cars. We find men- 
tion of particular families specially proficient in the perfortn- 
ance of religious rites and in the composition of hymns, 
and many of the.existing hymns of the Rig-Veda were com- 
posed by members of these ‘families, and were traditionally 
learnt by rote aad preserved in those families. 

The hymns of the Rig-Veda are divided into ten mandalas, 
o arranged according to the Rishis by whom they, were com- 
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posed. The first and the last -mandalas contain hymns com- 
posed by numerous Rishis, but the remaining eight mandalas 
belong, each of them, to a particular Rishi, or rather to a. 
particular house or school of Rishis. Thus, the second man- 
dala is a collection of hymns composed by Gritsamada of the 
house of Bhrigu and his descendants, the third mandala be- 
-longs to Visvamitra, the fourth mandala belongs to Vamadeva, 
the” fifth to Atri, tbe.sixth to Bháradvaja, t the seventh to. 
Vasishtha, the ‘eighth. to Kanva, and the ninth to Angiras, 
All these names are familiar to modern Hindus through the . 
numberless legends which have surrounded them in Pauranik 
times, and modern Hindus still. love to trace their descent 
from these ancient and revered Houses. 

It is to these and’ other. ‘venerable houses that the Aryan 
world owes the preservation of the most ancient .compositions 
of the Aryan. race. From century to century the hymns were 
yhanded down without break or intermission, and the youths 
of the priestly houses spent the prime of their life in learning 
by rote the sacred songs from the lips of their grey-headed 
sires. It was thus that the inestimable treasuré, the Rig-Veda, 
was pepsceved for a thousand years and more, by pen 
alone. 

With the progress of civilization, and as religious rites were 
more and more monopolized by professional priests, the simple 
religion of the earlier times -underwent a change. Priests 
boldly grappled with the deeper mysteries: of nature, they 
specul seed about creation and about the ‘future world, and. 
‘while continuing the worship of the nature-gods, they attain-, 
ed to the conception of the Supreme Deity. We find evidence, 
bf all this in the last portions of the Veda. We have already 
quoted some verses .about the future world, we will add here, 
some more about creation and about the great Creator. 

‘That All-wise Father saw clearly, and after due reflection,. 
created the sky and the earth in their watery form,and touching ` 
each other. When their boundaries were stretched afar, then the 
sky and the earth became-separated. l 

“He who is the all-creator (Visvakarma) is great ; he creates, 
and Supports all; he is above all and sees all. . He is beyond 
the seat of the seven Rishis. So the wise men say, and the: 
wise, men obtain fulfilment of all their desires, : 

“He who has given us life; he who is the creator; he who. 
knows all the places in-this universe—je is one, although he bears 
tie names of many gods, The people of all words wish to know 
of him. 

«You cannot comprehehd him’ who has created all this ; 
your mind has not attained the power to comprehend him. 
People make guesses,-being shrowded in a mist ;, they take their, 
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food for the support of their life, and utter hymns and wander 
about.” X 82,1, 2,3 and 7, 

The incomprehensible nature of the deity has never been 
more graphically put than in the preceding hymn of ‘our fore- 
fathers. 

“© At that time what is, was not, arid what is not, was not. 
The earth was not, and the far stretching sky was not. What- 
was. there that covered? Which place was assigned to what 
object? Did the inviolate and deep water exist ? 

“ At that time death was not nor immortality, the distinction 
between day and night was not, There was only ONE who 
lived and breathed without the help of air, supported by him- 
self. .Nothing was, except He, > 

“ At first darkness was covered in darkness, All was without 
damarkation ; all was of watery form. That Omnipresent was’ 
covered by what did not exist. He was born by meditation. 
| “Tyesire arose on the mind, the cause of creation was thus 
pr oduced. Wise sien reflect, and in their wisdom ascertain 
the birth of what is from what is not. . 

“ Males with generating seed were produced, and powers were 
also produced. Their fays extended on both sides and below 
and above, a self-supporting principle beneath, and energy aloft. 

“Who knows truly? Who will describe? When was all 
born? Whence wem all these created? The gods have been 
made after the creation. Who knows whence they were made? 

“Whence all these were ‘created, from whom they came, 
whether any one created them. or did not create,—is known 
only to him who lives as Lord in the highest place. Or,” 
perhaps, ‘he does not know.” X, 129 > 

Such is the first recorded attempt among the Aryan nations” 
of the earth to pierce into the mysteries of creation ; such are 
bold and sublime if somewhat vague ideas which dawned, in the 
mindy of our forefathers over three thousand years ago, regard- 
ing the commencement of this great universe. One more hymn 
we will quote here,—a remarkable hymn,—shewing how the later 
Rishis soared beyond the conception of the Nature-gods to the 
sublime idea of One Deity. 

“In the beginning, he of the golden womb existed, He was 
the Lord of all from his birth. He has placed this earth and 
sky in their respective places. Whom shall we worship with. 
offerings ? ; 

- “Him who has given life and strength ; whose will is obeyed 
by all the gods ; whose shadow is like immortality, and whose 
slave is death. ‘Whom shall we worship with offerings? . 
` “Him who, by his power, is the sole king of all the living 
beings that see and move ; him wko is the Lord of all bipeds 
and quadrupeds.. Whom shall we worship with offerings ? 
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“Him by whose powér these snowy mountains have been 
made, and whose creations ‘are this earth and its oceans. Him 
whose arms are these various directions, Whom shall we 
worship with offerings? > 

“Him who has fixed in their places this sky and this earth ; 

m who has established the heavens and the highest heaven ; 
Ne who has measured the firmament. Whom shall we wor- 
ship with offerings ?. 

“Him by whom. the sounding. sky and earth have been 
fixed and expanded ; him whom the resplendent sky and earth 
own as Almighty ; ‘him by whose support the sun rises and 
gains its lustre, Whom shall we worship with offerings?” 
X, 121, I to 6. 

We now see the force of the hai that the religion of. the 
Rig-Veda is a progressive religion, that it travels from nature 
up “to nature’s god. Wesee the ‘entire journey of the human 
mind in this wonderful book, from the*simple child-like admira- 
tion of the’ ruddy dawn, to ‘the deep and Sublime attempt of 
the thoughtful priest to grasp the mysteries ôf creation and its 
great creator. 

But unfortunately this progress was: not anattended with 
evils. As the priestly class- rose in power and in knowledge, 
in wordly influence and in true wisdom, the worship of the 
ancestral gods fell almost entirely into their hands, and the 
people lost their manly self-reliance and “sank under priestly 
Influence. In the concluding portions of the Rig-Veda there-- 
fore, we find evidences on the one hand of high thouglit and 
culture and bold speculations of the priests, and on the other 
hand of the growing superstition of the people. The numerous 
mantras to be uttered in cases of snake-bite, or diseases, or 
on the shrieking of an owl, all belong to the last “period of 
the Rig-Veda age, and betoken a growing dependence on 
the priestly class. At the close of the Rig-Veda, therefore, 
we discern the first germs of all that was the glory, and all 
shat was the shame of Hindu civilization. The first specula- 
tions of philosophy’ and science have commenced,—and the 

slavish subjection of the nation to a priestly class ‘has also 


commenced ! 
R. C, DUTT, C.S. 


var ryvyvł._ ” 


ART, V—LIFE “AND WRITINGS OF FRIEDRICH 

“* “AUGUST, PRINCE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN- 
SON- DERBURG- AUGUSTENBURG; (GRAF voy 
'NOER). ' 


-Y, . Altes und Neues aus den Ländern des Gsieng (Things 
New .and Old from Eastern Lands.) Hamburg. W. 
Mauke Söhne. Second Edition, 1870. 

, 2. Kaiser Akbar, ein Versuch über die Geschichte Indiens 

_ “im sechzehnten Fahrhundert, (The Emperor Akbar, an 
' Essay towards the history of India i in the 16th. Ceiitury.) 
Lieden. _ E. J. Brill, 1880. 

3. Briefe und Auszeichnungen aus seinem Mathias, eraus- 
gegeben von Carmen, Gräfin von Noer. (Letters and 
“Extracts from papers left by the Count vor Nóèr. Edited- 

_ by Carmen,*Countess von Noer, Nördlinger, Verlag 
der C. H. Bech’schen Buchhandlung. 1886. 


T is pleasant to be sreminded that there yet shines a star 
over India which has power to witch men from distant 
homes, to tread her shores and the misty mazes of her story. 
One man so fascinated was he who is the subject of this notice 
and to him India was the dream of boyhood and the goal of his 
dominant enthusiasm. Born to a high place in. the- world’s 
ranks, a prince and potential sovereign, he gently shook off the 
fetters which politics and pleasure might have rivetted on him 
even'in exile,.and yielded his obedience to the. more puissant 
attractions of: an ideal of his own—the East. ` A vague word, 
and.so too for many years,.was the direction of the cult, ‘bit 
the devotee’s worship eventually took form and set ‘into. definite 
acts,‘ The.first of these “was the ‘book ‘entitled: “ Altes ` ung 
Neues ‘aus, den Ländern des Ostens, and: the. second, was a life 
of. the Empėror Akbar, . :. ~ 
- Friedrich Christian Charles. Ausis, ee of Schicawiee 
Holstein- Sonderburg-Augustéenburg—to give him the full title 
which distinguishes his from other houses of the Duchies—was 
born ott November: 16th, 1830, at Schleswig, of which fort his 
father, Prince Friedrich Emile August was commandant. The 
first eighteen years of his life were passed between the town-oi 
his birth and Noer, his paternal estate. Prince Emile was a soldier 
through and through and regarded his profession as the only 
one possible to a man of rank. He was not readily accessible tc 
novel ideas and never, even remotely, anticipated the possibility 
of his son’s taking a new path and deserting his natural calling 
of arms. Prince Friedrich was, however, heir of other elements 
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than those which constituted his father’s simple and martial 
character; he had. part ia his, mother’s gentler and more 
a spirit. . ` TE a l . 
- This lady,- Countess Henriette von Daneskiold-Samscee, 
was. one of those women without fam,-who are amongst the 
potent factors of human history, by reason of their power to 
guide.. She was the object of her children’s reverential affection, 
and it may be said of her with truth, that her effluence ‘was 
tenderness. Vears after she has gone to her rest, a stranger 
finds the perfume of her character clinging round the home. 
of her early married life, in traditions of her gracious presence 
and benign thougl itfulness. It was she who fostered, by 
sharing her son’s bias to bookstand she supported him too, in 
his at times, self-willed divergence from his father’s plans. She 
was an invalid during most of her life and there is ample 
suggestion in the volume from which’ most of the material for 
this sketch of her son’s life is gathertd (Letters and Extracts) 
that the young prince, together with her happy gifts of” mind 
and temper, drew also that delicacy of constitution which 
alloyed his life. .It was partly in, consequencé of this delicacy 
and partly a result of his father’s psedilection. for’ a manly 
military training that the boy’s education was desultory and 
insufficient. It was not, he ‘says, till’ 1848 that he had a 
tutor who gave him any conception of what to learn meant, 
With this teacher, :a gentleman named Khuth, he was in that 
year, in. his usual summer hóme of Noer, and reading -Greek 
and Latin with seeming profit, when his studies were rudely 
interrupted by the outbreak of the rebellion in the Duchies. . 
Noer. is a long stretch of wood, arable and partra land, 

which lies some fourteen miles west of Kiel, along Eckeri- 
fdrde; an inlet of the Baltic. In itself, it is better fitted to be 
the brooding place of fancy than the school of arms, for tran- 
quility rests upon it, at least in stormless summer, with folded 
wings. Whether one looks across its fiord to the gently rising 
hills, or strolls in its cloistered woods, or watches the meditations 
of its mighty herds, one breathes only. air of prevailing peace. 
Its beeches climb.down to meet the sea; their mossy fringe 
of turf touches the weedy-hem of the. translucent waters ; inland, 
pines open gloomy depths to show fit scenes for fairy fol k, and 
at twilight one chances on. browzing deer or. thrills to their 
Swift scud across the glades. Thè young heir of all these delights 
appreciated thèm and seems to have passed the greater part of 
eighteen years contentedly :amongst them. In 1848, a year 
momentous in history and full of special and evil consequence 
to his family, the beloved home at Noer- was broken up „never 
to be. restored, Princé Emile thought himself called by duty 
to, head the revolted army. of. the Duchies, and his son wa 
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enrolled under him. A soldiers life was not to the boy’s taste, 
but he did his best by energetic drill, to qualify himself to play 
a worthy part in the contest. Besides his aversion for war, 
another sentiment contributed to make the present struggle 
distasteful,—distress at the rupture of the ties which bound 
his family to his Danish kinsfolk. Of this feeling, the following 
passage from his autobiography is proof: “I tried to do my. 
“duty as a German, but:it was not always easy. My mother 
“was born a Daneskiold, and how many dear friends and kins- 
“men had we not in Denmaik. Besides I was seventeen, and up 
“to that time a stranger to politics.” It is not our place to follow 
the course of the war further ‘than as it affected our young 
soldier. His letters to his mother who fearing to be taken as 
a hostage, had gone to Rendsburg and later, for greater security, 
to Hamburg, are graphic and lively, making the best of con- 
siderable discomforts and detailing his adventures. He always 
had pleasant comrades, a significant fact which casts a becoming: 
light back on himself. One night he is in a “ musty den,” which 
reminds him of scenes in “our dear Walter Scott,” and on 
another occasion ‘he begs for hooks, -“ Kiihner’s Greek Grammar 
and anything nice and profitable,” to supplement his available 
mental pabulum, the Bible and a Life of Alexander, A letter 
written from the camp to his father at this time, shows that he 
did not stand in geremonious awe of his general. “Men 
“always want what they have not got. Soit is with ovr captain, 

* who is longing for our blue coats. For my own granny, please 
“send me a proper helmet of no matter what shape. The. felt 
“helmets, provided for us three infants (Prince Christian, Prince 
“ John of Gliicksburg and himself) are so fantastic and the- 
“ atrical, that the squadron will never keep countenance at sight. 
“of them.” The ‘war dragged on, chiefly in inaction for the 
younger prince, and this inaction, combined with irritation at 
the delay of prussian reinforcements, so fretted him that he at 
length wrote.to his father (who had already quitted the field) 
saying that the sooner he also took leave the better, if the 
national rising was to be a mere demonstration, and that the 
affair disgusted him even more than it had done at first; so 
that he had not in his ensuing exile, the comfort of suffering 
for an offence which he had been happy in committing! The 
above letter was written in July and in the following October, 
we find him in London and on the eve of a voyage to Australia, 
undertaken for the restoration of his health which had been 
somewhat severely compromised by the exposures of the 
campaign, > 

When the plan of a voyage was mdéoted, Prince Friedrich, 
who even as a child had his fancy filled with marvellous notions 
about the East, had ardently desired to be sent to India. but the 
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gratification of his wish was forbidden by climatic consider- 
ations. Qn November 3rd 1849, he sailed from Plymouth in 
the Alfred and under charge of its commander, Captain Carr. 
His letters home are bright, boyish and full of interest in the 
novelties of his life: they tell at length of inland expeditions 
in Australia ; of the hospitality-of his colonial hosts and of the 
“fun he derived from his shifting. circumstances—one day parad- 
ing Melbourne under the wing of honest Captain Carr and 
another receiving, as an “illustrious personage,” a salute of 21 
guns, His return voyage brought him to the very gates of 
his imaged paradise, for he set foot in Ceylon and Madras 
and stayed some three weeks jn Calcutta, He had -cherished 
the plan of a sight of the Himalayas and of Kashmir but fever 
restricted his excursions to the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
In October, he reluctantly quitted Bengal and voyaged to 
Egypt whence,. with a mind satiate with, wonders, he crossed 
-to Smyrna. The singular beauty of this’ city impressed him 
greatly, and one of his best passages is detoted to the celebra- 
tion of her charms. The inroad of martial duty on his studies 
in 1848, had not destroyed his bogk-mindedness and he-en- 
joyed now the subtle pleasure of congruity, by reading the 
right books in the right spot and took Herodotus and Homer 
inhand. In January 1851,he is in Constantinople, and lament- 
ing to his father, his coming departure fo? Europe. Naturally 
he does not reckon the City of the Golden Horn as amongst 
things european and delayed there until peremptory injunc- : 
tions to return to Germany reached him. One feature of his 
letters is especially clear now and henceforth—definiteness of 
opinion in all matters affecting himself. Hitherto he had travel- 
Ned alone, except for the attendance of a trusted servant from 
Noer and he now, with incisive brevity, replies to the suggestiou 
of a travelling companion. by saying, that such a person is the 
greatest possible hindrance. Not that he is misanthropic; he 
likes some people even as travelling companions, but he would 
not endure the géne of one chosen and settled beforehand. In 
Constantinople, he selected a friend who was to exercise strong 
directing influence on his thought and studies for several years 
to come, To many readers his admiration for David Urquhart 
will appear as strange as it did to his later friend, Dr. Samuel 
~Birch and to Prince Emile. . It was, however, a fact of magni- 
tude in his career, and the cause of constant discussion between 
him and his father.* a 





* The prince's autobiography contains a note on Urquhart’s life from 
‘which the following facts are drawn :—He was born in 1805, of an old 
‘Cromarty family, and as a child saw much of the continent in his mother’s 
company. He went to Oxford and there devoted himself somewhat to 
mineralogy, more to political economy and most to oriental languages 
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-Urquhart’s influence soon made itself felt by the’ impressioti- 
able young orientalist. Prince Friedrich became one of his 
most ardent disciples, and wrote concerning him to Prince Emile 
in a style of admiration which was certainly calculated to 
awaken apprehension, It was inevitable that a parent so prac} 
‘tical and positive, should regret his son’s submission to influencaw 
-which could inspire a passage such as the following rapturous — 
‘effusion :—“ Urquhart is a man without a second, He acts on 
“me like a magnet on steel; some unknown magic has drawn and 
“‘fettered me to him, He has taught me, for the first time, to 
“know myself ; before his eye all the secrets of the soul disclose 
_“ themselves ; the heights and depths of human history aré clear 
sto him.” Persons who are free from any responsibility as to 
“the upbringing of the writer of this pzan, ‘may .admit the - 
charm of the hero-worship it confesses, for every- heart warms 
to the uprising of an awakening soul, Every. one, too, who 
would*have his children go far on the path of higher-experiencé,~ 
‘would willingly see *them surrender themselves’ for a time, to 
the attraction cf «a man who had, at least, the appearance of high 
doing, high thinking ang espousal of the right. -It is how- 
-ever certain that the plain-thinking soldier-prince would have 
‘none of these sentiments and he probably’ expressed, brusquely 
‘and irreconcilably, his’ dissatisfaction at’ an intimacy with the 
‘perfervid Scot to whom he: with ‘justice, attributed’ what he 
deplored; ‘his son’s almost.exclusive occupation with. matters 
extra Europe: Prince Friedrich was throughout life. notice- 
able for the constancy: and warmth of his likings“and it 
was natural that he should stand by ‘thé man of his choicé. 
- It was none the less natural to his candour and rectitude that 
he should give his father his due, in an exposition of his“ 
reasons for thwarting wishes he felt bound to consider, though 
not always to obey. Prince Emile was so far from re-assured 
by his son’s arguments, that he enjoined an immediate departure 
from Constantinople where the young prince had tarried some 
three months, ` 
Two years had passed since sentence of banishment had 
driven Prince Emile from Noer, and he was now residing for a 
time at Grafenberg where his son joined him. The first flush 





and history. In 1827, he accompanied Lord Cochrane to Greece. and á” 
few years later, entered upon a diplomatic career as Secretary to the 
Embassy in Constantinople. In the political questions of the time he 
warmly espoused the cause of Turkey and by this and his expressed 
hatred of Russia,-.set himself in- opposition to Lord Palmerston and ren- 
dered his position at the. Embassy untenable. He, therefore, returned to 
England and entered Parliament. Amongst his writings, the “ Spirit of 
the East’ is indisputably pre-eminent. The latter years of his life were 
passed in complete retirement, : 
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of reunion was a:season of delight and happy excharige~ of: ex- 
periences but the stagnant existence of the little watering place 
soon became irksome to the youth who, like Ulysses, : “could 
mot: rest. from travel” and‘ was “yearning in desire to: follow 
knowledge”, He therefore welcomed a ‘proposal fiom. ‘his 
father :to accompany him.to. London and ‘to visit the- Great Ex- 
hibition of 1881...Not as'the young: prince . remarks, -with 
characteristic 1J6ftiness of sentiment, that he cared for the 
Exhibition... For. what so high-strung soul, forsooth, could an > 
exhibition have attractions? But the journey was an outlet 
from Grafenberg and might issue in action more.consonant than 
sight-seeing, One cannot help,hoping.that Prince Emile found 
at the. World’s Fair some more congenial fellow féneur than 
his ‘ambitious boy, who could -hardly at this time have been a 
complaisant-comrade for idle days. As he himself said, he 
was a somewhat spoiled child, and moreover meant to go far in 
life and so ‘was overweighted by the impedimenta of his long 
march, in shape of stores of high views and aspirations, as well 
is some stock of such happily friable commoglities as priggish- 
1ess and: stiffness of opinion, In these respects he was like other 
young en of good calibre and must sometimes have’ inconve- 
rienced those who had to march with him. ° 

‘Prince. Friedrich’s.sentiments towards London had begun i in the 
nost wholesome possible way, with a littlesaversion. In.1849. he 
ad -been repelled. by hér fogs and by various english ways which 
lid not chime in: with his tastes: ` . Now, in 1851,-London:-seemed 
lifferent, and he per ceived. that: he had overcome many, prejudices 
nthe’ colonies; and that,. without: his: knowledge, foreign lands 
jad. matured. him. ~ This, he says, “was a pleasant sensation ; 
`I. began:to féel at, home im England; atid silently: resolved to 
‘return there fora longer.stay.” Visits to London Were ‘a fre- 
juently recutring incident of his futire-life and England. became 
| second home, for whiclihe cherished ever increasing. affection, 
such friendship for one’s -own.country, evinced ,by a foreigner, 
s always a most grateful compliment. Englishmen returned 
t to the prince in liking and hearty welcome. His english friends 
veré always amongst his nearest and it was an english lady who 
tood sponsor.to his first child, On completion of this, his 
econd visit, the father and son returned to Grafenberg, whence 
hey were soon driven by the necessity of seeking in. Berlin, 
nedical advice for Princess Henriette who was constantly 
uffering - but ‘ever the “ benediction” and “sunlight” of her 
ircle. In December, all were in Altona where the young 
-rincess Luise was confirmed, “ A sad Christmas: so near our 
ome, and exiles!” i 

A stimulant so powerful as.two years of travel and ‘the kindl- 
ig intimacy of Urquhart, could not but bear fruit, and one of its 
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first results was a resolve in the young prince to fill up the 
lacunae of his education. His mental habit seems to have 
been to make up his mind silently as to what he wanted and 
then to obtain his parents’ sanction, willing or unwilling—@ 
brief, he was accustomed to have his own way. His father 
-clearly regarded him asa remarkable person and one whose 
vagaries were not to be comprehended but, as a general rule,” 
he ratified their action. At the present crisis òf Prince Fri- 
edrich’s intellectual hunger, he decided that he could best satisfy 
it at Cambridge and accordingly entered as a fellow-commoner 
of Trinity, in February 1852, He commenced his studies 
with an ardour which prepares one for finding that he did 
not care for the mass of the undergraduates who, so far as 
he saw, did nothing but row and box. His exceptional ex- 
perience of life would, in itself, put him out of tune with that 
careless and pleasure-loving crew, but he soon accustomed him- 
self to all he had at first disliked, even to the ““ schoolboy disti, 
pline,” and to dinig with 500 persons, and, moreover, he found 
friends after his ewn heart and pattern, His vacations were spent 
partly at work in Cambridge and partly in happy recreation 
with his parents and sister at Combe House, in Devonshire. * 

_ Not the flow of time and not changed scenes and relations 
could touch the vital point of the Prince’s enthusiasm. His 
orientalism persiste; so too his friendship for Urquhart, and 
no less his father’s outspoken annoyance at both. The follow- 
ing letter illustrates his mode of looking at his own conduct 
and also of setting it forth to his censor, 4 

Trinity College, August 2nd 1852, “I have not had leisure 
“to reply sooner to your affectionate and valued letter of the 
“ 26th ultimo, You will, I am sure, excuse the omission of which; 
“although I had the best intentions of writing, I have been 
.“ guilty. Be assured that the delay was not caused by irritation 
“at the contents of your letter; on the contrary, your solicitous 
“expression of opinion is in this grateful to me, that it gives me, 
“after. faithful and full self-examination, the opportunity of 
“possibly removing your apprehensions,” ` i 
“ Dear father | you are distressed by the liveliness of my imag- 

“ination, by my enthusiasm for things eastern, by my fancied 
“contempt for Europe, and perhaps, above all, by my friendship. 
“and reverence for Urquhart, who is now pointed at as the con=~ 
“temner of Europe, the fanatic worshipper of the East and the 
“friend of Paganism. If all you think were true, you would 
“certainly be justified in taking me for an unreflecting visionary 
“and I should deserve your reproaches. Forgive me, however, 





* The “Remains ” locate Combe House in Devonshire, but it is possible 
that the house meant is the one well known and nearer town. 
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“if I venture to assert that it is not so. How can you believe it 
“true? Would it be possible for me to despise the superiority 
“of european countries, with their daily fruit of novelties; in 
“which improvement and invention contend; where armies 
will soon move with the speed of their balls ; where thought and 
Pron are sped to distant lands in minutes or seconds, and where 

the dark secrets of nature are sought out by the light of science.” 

“ Most assuredly I am European in sympathies and intend to 
“remain so, otherwise I should not toil after european learning. 
“Of what avail would it be to me, if not to use in and for Europe P. 
“And do you think it a disadvantage, that I have enjoyed in 
“living vision what I now learn py printed rule ?” 

“< If we are Christians, you say and seem to imply that to 
“orientals, as such, every moral worth is wanting.and that it is 
“desecration for Christians to occupy themselves with the life,” 
“learning and science of Orientals. Dear father! itis my ex- 
perience that the reading of the Scriptures has become an im- 
“ measurably higher happiness since I have sbeen.in the East. 
“It was only when I came to know the eastern idiom and condi- 
“tions of living, that I was in a position to understand biblical 
“images and descriptions ; the parable8; the life of early men ; 
“ the relations of our Lord to his disciples ; vividly and accurately, 
“The profound simplicity of the biblical language has since then 
“caused me greater emotion. Iam convinced that even the most 
“material of the rationalists who assert that biblical allegory 
“veils purely human relations, that even such a one would learn 
“from eastern travel how admirably true, to the smallest details, 
“the Bible is in its allegorical language and how mighty and 
“moving in its simplicity. Do not think that Buddha or Brahma 
or Muhammad draws me to the East, and I beg you to trust a 
“little to the experience and insight of your son.” 

“ As for my relations with Urquhart, I am grieved that you 
“should underestimate him and write of him as you do. My 
“relations with him and my opinion of him are-too well known 
“to you for more words to be necessary. Let it suffice when I 
“ say that from the first he has been my well-doer and my fatherly 
“friend. He is the only one of my so-called friends whom time 
“and circumstances have not changed. This has made me and 
“I am sure rightly, honour his heart no less than I respect his 
“intellect and this, in spite of his occasional remarkable or hasty 
“utterances, Iam specially surprised to find you quoting the 
“ Times of which you have so long known the untrustworthiness 
“and the malicious lies of which have so much injured you and 
“ our cause.” A : 

“ I hope, dear father ! that -you will now think me less of a 
“dreamer possessed by eccentric imaginations. If my words 
“ lighten your anxieties and facilitate harmony of opinion, I shall 
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* Be happy bit if they do trot, T knew no better coansél than fo! 
each of us to Keep to his own opinion. If you find passages 'iñ 
“this lettér which displease you, I beg you not to think mè 
“ presumptuots but to forgive me, for’ I have written out what 
“was in my heart. ‘Be assured that, notwithstanding the wides 
“differences in details of opinion, I’ shall always conform ne 
‘« willingly to your wishes and your will,” 7 
x: The final sentence of his letter ‘notwithstanding. Prince Friš » 
zich not only kept his opinions but acted upon them in opposi“ 
_ tion to those of his father, for -he spent the rest’ of the year 
in frequent ‘intercourse with Urquhart and some ‘portion of it as 
his guest in London. In order, to conclude here-his relation’ 
with this man, of whom it may truly be said that his powers 
_ of fascination were remarkable, we quote the following passage 
from a letter written in 1856, by the Prince to Dr. Samuel Birch :—: 
-After mentioning that he has. read, for he knows not what time, 
Urquhart’s “Spirit of the East,” “he goes on to say that itis 
impossible: to .perfse this chef d'œuvre without -the deepest 
regret forthe failings of a man. of indisputably’ lofty ` genius, 
s You, ” he says to Birch,“ kitew-him only in-his later period and 
saw only the accesses o of passion of a disabused and embittered 
“mind and the strength of an unbridled temper. I, howevet 
«and you’ will forgive” me my dingering affection—saw him 
“otherwise. I saw lem in the early days of his success, when his 
“magic influence worked ‘on all ‘with. perfect and irresistible 
“charm: Let me remember this, if: ‘only with sorrow and regret’! 
“Without sentimentality, -T .may say of him: and. the: timé, 
“ Fortasse et hæc olim meniinisse juvabit, Tt. “would ill beseérh 
“me to deny due-meed of gratitude to the 1 man who disclosed: tò 
<“ me the.wonders-of the East.” >- D'oa AA 
The Princes. stay at Cambridge did not exceed’ 48 ‘monthis 
‘and at its expiration he .moved with his family ‘to Paris, “He 
‘commemorates their departure as having been made’ the more 
agreeable ‘by a cabman’s’ strike and the'-necessity of making 
their exodus in the cart-of an obliging fishmonger. , “Mr, 
‘Disraeli gave him on this occasion an introduction to Count de 
Persigny. There would seem to have been a lasting mutual 
liking between Prince Friedrich and, Disraeli for in 1879, we 
‘find the former writing to his wife from London that he had 
paid a visit to Sidonia and had been received with open arms; 
“He was magnificent during a half hour, devoted mostly to 
“remembrances of old times: he was like a young man in flash 
“of mind, brilliancy and sparkle. I seemed to hear a. chapter 
“of Vivian Grey. The dear man! he is still of one’s old friends,” 
` The.wanderers passed from Paris to- Heidel berg and here’the 
brode and sister took up various studies. together. ` They wert 
initiated in Egyptology by Julius Braun, listened to lectures on 
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the fine arts ahd; ‘actively and- -quiescently, divided thé musical 
training of an old lady, in whose society thé Prince says that’ they 
spent many friendly hours, Thesetranquil pursuits were- interrupt- 
ed by the Crimean war, The Prince makes little mention of 
politics but so much appears; that bis father was naturally always 
on the alert, in times of European complications for some happy 
Tance to mend: his own fortunes. At the present juncture, 
Prince Fredrich went at once to Mainz and Paris and met the 
Emperor—facts suggestive of a tide of hopes and fears in his 
circle, In Paris at this time, he forméd one of a charmed circle 
of art and. literature and- rejoiced i in his existence among asso- 
ciates of mark. At this time, algo, he’ had matured a definite 
project of work, namely, the turning of his experiences and 
observations as a traveller into a literary form. The outcome of 
this plan was “ Altes und Neues aus den Ländern des Ostens? 
(Things new and old from. Eastern lands) ;—a ‘book published 
Munder a pseudonym, that of Onomander, because, to use the 
courtly phrase of My Alfred dé Maury,*the Prince feared to 
compromise a name which had not awaited the issue of a book 
to become illustrious,* - =. s 

In the Novèmber of 1854, Prince Emile took - his family to 
Paris, with the intention of making this his te residence. 
‘The younger Prince settled’down to steady ` work but - gave. the 
world her due share of his ‘attention’ and particularly -enjoyed 
‘the society which gathered round. Lady Holland and Prince 
Napoleon, ‘He had-for a brief space most of the elements `of 
‘happiness at his service : people he loved'in his home, ‘people of 
distinction of all kinds as associates in’ Society’ and congenial 
„occupation, to which novelty, ifvalso the” anxieties, added the 
‘charm of experiment. Brevity, however, was the mark’of: all the 
arrangements of the exiled family and in most instances ‘éf 
change, a brevity rendered imperative by ill-health. It was now 
not only Princess Henriette for whom a southern winter was 
‘ordered but also for her daughter Luise; Pau was selected for 
their winter residence-and the Prince was left alone with his 
books on a fourth story of Rue Luxembourg. Here he worked . 
hard through the winter, varying his ‘literary occupations by an 
occasional flight into the gayest scenes of the gayest days of 
Eugénie’s Paris, 
In April, he was again interrupted and called to Pau by his 
mother’s dangerous illness, Certainly, when one sees as one does, 
in following the history of the Noer family only im this one 
generation, how much of sorrow and stultification is brought 
about by the incursions of sickness, one has rebellious stirrings 





* Introductory notice by M. A. de Maury, Membre de PInstitut, to the 
French Translation of Kaiser Akbar,.by M. G. Bonet Maury, 
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in favour of greater robustness if less civilization and of a legacy 
from the ages of healthy stupidity, rather than that of which we 
are heirs and which includes the seeds of so much wasted existence, 

Hardly had the young littérateur been set at ease by the almost. 
miraculous recovery of his mother than he himself became the” 
victim of over-strain and anxiety, London was then and often 
‘after his sanitarium and of it he says that it never refused hin‘ 
its healing influence., Nor did it now ; but even in the society of 
genial friends, he was filled with sad presentiment, like the 

chill of approaching fate; possibly a premonition of the, heart 

affection which caused his death. Prince Emile would seem to 

have wished his son’s present visit to London to serve a poli- 

tical end, in so far as this could be done by making himself 
known at Court. To this the son ‘acceded, saying that it 
seemed right, because if all the family hawsers broke, there 

would still be a last grapnel and harbour in “dear old Eng- 
land” Accordingly he frequented levées and drawing-room: 

and was received with great kindness by the Queen at 

Buckingham Ralace where he paid a visit of some duration. 

Notwithstanding that he aceomplished his father’s wishes and 

was happy in the ple&sant reception accorded to him, he was, 

by the beginning of July, confirmed in his previous opinion 

that magna societas est magna solitudo, and wearied of the 

fashionable whirligsg. He therefore asked his father’s forgive- 

ness for retiring to his work, saying that the portion of AZes 

und Neues which had appeared, had excited more attention than 

` he had dared to hope, and that he thought it would be unwise in 
' him to quit the path he had chosen and which harmonized so` 
well with his tastes and habits. 

In the autumn of 1857, Prince Friederich joined his fami 
in Paris at bis fathers house in Rue Balzac. This and the 
following, were years of great domestic trouble, for not. only, 
did he himself suffer from several serious attacks of illness 
but he experienced the deepest grief of his life, in the loss 
of his mother. This gentle lady had in her the heart of a hero 
for she had opposed to fortune throughout life the buckler of 
a cheerful spirit and now, at her supreme hour, looked the foe 
in the face with quiet courage. She knew that she must go 
but she neither shirked the truth nor trembled. Having com- 
mended’ her daughter to her son’s care and having bravely 
borne many hours of pain, she passed away calmly on Septem- 
ber roth, 1858. Fate had now no harder blow to deal out to 
the exiles ; they had lost their centre and comforter, the guide 
eee who had heartened all who came within her 

~ circle. 
Of the years which follow this crowning grief, Prince 
Frederich says that he can give no çorrect account, Travel in 
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[Italy filled a short space, residence in London and the study 
of Sanskrit with Professor Goldstiieker another interval but 
sloom and annoyance would seem to have hung over all. 
The death of my mother had rent the family tie which had 

‘once linked us so closely together. In everything it was 
‘perceptible that we had lost our guardian spirit.” Vexation 
ind chagrin culminated in 1864, when Prince Emile not only 
tered upon political action of which his son disapproved 
gut at the age of 64, announced his intention of taking to 
iimself a bride of ‘25. It was inevitable that the son of a 
nother so beloved as had been the Princess Henriette, should 
‘esent such a marriage and not unnatural that its announcement 
should decide him to put half tite world between himself and 
ts perpetrators. The lady of his father’s choice was a Miss 
Marie EstherLee, about whom the Almanach de Gotha gives the 
‘urther information that she was the daughter of David Lee, 
gentleman of New York, and that on the death of Prince Emile, 
she married a Prussian Quartermaster Grace, Count “Von 
Waldersee. 

Hurrying his departure so as fo anticipate the marriage 
seremony, Prince Friedrich left Doverein an English man-of- 
war, the Orontes, on October 27th, 1864. He set forth sick at 
heart and resolute to blot from memory his load of griefs and- 
chagrins. Only brief allusion is made in the biography, ‘to 
what must have been a fertile source of -afnoyance, During 
the years of “exile, absence, neglect and the costliness of a 
wandering life were casting a rising pile of debt on Noer, 
This fact and its contingent details must have annoyed and 
have continually obtruded. Prince Friedrich, being more sus- 
eptible than the majority of men, felt as a wound many a 
hive of sorrow or chagrin which would have lain light and 
unnoticed on the feelings of a robuster man. Certainly most 
men would, even in exile, have used his chances in the two ` 
capitals of western Europe to dull regret in pleasure and in 
the search for that advancement which not rarely waits on, 
clever, attractive and high-born youth. Very certainly many 
aman would have viewed his father’s remarriage, to a bride 
39 yéars his junior,“ with more cynicism than surprise and 
chiefly as it might affect the future of the rent-roll. With 
tougher armour, Prince Friedrich would have felt less regret 
bit so, too, would those friends who mourn his death. i 

To return to his voyage, The long Cape route was happily 
traversed and it is a proof of the winning manners of the 
lonely traveller’ that, on his quitting the ship, the crew asked 
permission to give him a farewell cheer, in order not only to 
show respect to his rank but also in sign of personal esteem 
ind liking, “The yards were manned, the word given, anda 
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“hurrah rose such, that everything trembled and my heart not 
“least. Iwas touched and rejoiced by this cordial greeting from 
“british sailors,’ 

` The early part of 1865 was ‘spent by Prince Friedrich in 
Southern India, partly because Mr. James Fergusson (the 
archaeologist and a personal friend) had advised , him 
that this. was the region in which best to study classic 
Hinduism ; partly in pursuance of a scheme of working north- 
wards and ‘obtaining some general acquaintance with the whole 
peninsula, 

- The Prince’s biography of this period contains several letters 
of interest, written for the most part to Goldstticker. The 
first is from Colombo and gives an account of a visit toa 
temple at three miles distance from the town, during the course 
of which Sanskrit séoéas were read and high matters of ex- 
oteric and esoteric Buddhism discussed. The months interven- 
ing between the Prince’s arrival in Ceylon, in December 1864 
and the date, April 1865, when he took refuge, a “aemi- 
Lazarus” in Utacdmand were filled to overflowing with novel 
experience, Sparing: our readers the full mention of. places 
visited, his doings may, be briefly summarized : he made many 
expeditions for sport, searched libraries, saw temples, palaces and 
shrines, had an unfair amount of illness, took everything with 
an.even mind and when possible, with the keen enjoyment 
of the man who “cannot rest from travel,” Amongst othet 
incidents of interest is that of his searching at Trichinopoly 
for Heber’s tomb and laying upon’ it a tribute of flowers, 
Another, which must have seemed like a home greeting, is 
that, in’ Tranquebar, he met a native gentleman who spoke 
Danish and had in his house portraits of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein family. From his leisurely retreat in Ooty, he wrote le 
to Goldstiicker and Fergusson from which the following quoni 
tions are made, in order to show the strength of India’s 
possession of him and his own enthusiasm in her < cause. f 

(End of May 186s). “You know the general aim of my 
“Journey as well or better than I, It is so wide and compre- 
“hensive that Lam frightened when I contemplate it and instead 
“of calcul ating the means at my disposal, I think only of what 
“I lack for the possibility of success—health, knowledge, money 
“and many another requisite of which I am not yet conscious. 
€I want to o a thorough knowledge of India and naturatly 
“of the more civilized lands of the north in particular. I want 
« to study nature and men, science and art, through the millenium 
“of their development, with the inner grasp which only living 
“sight can give. My mind dilates and my fancy is heated by 
“this mighty purpose and, here is the cruz, I have not the smallest 
“notion how or to what end I shall use it all, I have begur 
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“my journey like a man pursued by fate, almost without-will,. 
“aimless and yet moved ‘by an. invincible power, -a_ spiritual 
“force which admits no reason, no opposition and which urges me 
“onwards without my knowing’whither or wherefore! Will you 
“counsel me? Willtime give counsel? -Or was my fatherright >”: 
' Writing to Fergusson on roth June 1865, he says: “India is 
“above all other lands, the land of abstract contemplation: or 
“às practical utilitarians say, of dreamy- do-nothingness. Be. 
“this as it may, I feel myself the better after a solitary facing 
soft hops It helps wonderfully, if not to understand, yet to 
“feel that mysterious local influence which seems to me to 
“ contribute to right perception and insight, better than the rest- 
“less, ant-like, erudite curiosity in which the dominant idea 
“round which all else should centre, is lost in the confused ‘and 
“confusing mass of details. The East naturally predisposes 
“to quiet contemplation and I am coming to understand, why 
“it is that its people have always been indifferent or bad chro- 
ologists and, moreover, I readily forgive them the doubt and 
“uncertainty into which they cast an inquirfng mind. Jacque- 
“mont says : ‘Tl faudrait écrire Vhistoire des šndes en grands 
“traits, and in this he is certafnly right, just as you were 
“right in- urging me to hold fast to great periods and 
“not to be led away to pursue details. . . 
© As for myself, I should not like to learn simply in "order to now 
“but should like to utilize my knowledge fer something which 
s oes a higher independence in itself, Here (I think 
“to myself).perhaps the .work of the student touches” that 
s ‘of-the artist.” 
During his waiiderings, his sense of ignorance and undirect- 
zeal grew. strong in the Prince’s mind. He wished for a 
companion -who could. be to. him, like Sir William Jones, a 
complete. lexicon and he.perceived that to effect anything hë 
must concentrate. attention and. study. Of the ‘usefulness of 
this last necessity he- ‘might haye seen proof, had he needed: 
conviction, in a. fact-of which he makes jocular complaint, names 
ly, that the officials, though speaking Tamil and „Telugu as 
well as they did English. knew no.more than. the old walls of 
the ruins themselves of the great and splendid, India of ancient 
days’ Pour delle, cause! They. concentrated their attention. 
Spite of many: drawbacks to enjoyment and spite of his be- 
-wilderment- as to future work, the Princé js still the thrall.of 
India’s fascinations and feels no regret’ at having taken uP: 
ather bidding, the pilgrim’s staff. “ Everything in her,” 
writes to Goldstücker, “is gigantic and raises the’ spirit: Te 
“pettiness. In extent, form, natural objects and ancient monu- 
“ments, she is- unique. Her hes bhod ped must stir-the 
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“than once told me and as I am disposed to believe, I am defi- 
“cient in discrimination, there never, thank God, fails me 
“the inner joy which prompts to action, braces to endurance 

“and even through heavy trials, preserves that cheer of mind 
“without which the miserable every-day life of this oldrag- 
“shop, this place of pangs and torture,’ could not be endured.” 

Vicissitudes and disappointments had taught the Prince_ 
to shrink from forming plans of action and his present 
experience bore’out his reluctance. Following on news re- 
ceived in Utacamand, that his sister was betrothed to Prince 
Handjerie, there came, on July 29th, telegraphic information 
that his father was dead and that his sister wished him to return 
to her. He took the first ship available from Madras and 
reached Marseilles, after an absence of little more than 
eleven months, on September 14th. He arrived at a time when 
alengthened quarantine was in force, on account of cholera. 
On the second day, wher a strong mistral had cut off commu-. 
nication with the, shore, he was watching the waves which tHe 
storm was lashing fo foam, and observed a small boat fight- 
ing its way thrdugh the rough waters. With great difficulty 
it made the ship, and to éhe surprise of all was seen to carry two 
women, When, with much trouble, they had been embarked, 
he discovered that one was his sister and the other her faithful. 
companion, Madame Delalande, a lady of over 60 years of age, 
They had travelled? from Havre to Marseilles, and tempted the 
stormy sea to greet him before he could set foot on shore. 
Ten years later the Prince shewed his gratitude for this mani- 
festation of disinterested affection by saying that no event of. 
his life had caused him such deep emotion. 

During the months immediately following his return, Prince_ 
Friedrich was occupied by family matters. On his way north, 
he made acquaintance with his sister’s betrothed, Prince Hand- 
jerie, in Geneva, and was on September 26th, in London, 
arranging for her coming marriage. The ceremony was per- 
formed a month later, and after continuing his stay another 
month, the Prince set out on November 30th for Noer, where his 
presence was necessitated by matters in connection with his suc- 
cession. That he was free to return after an absence of 17 years 
to Noer, is probably due to the fact that the Duchies had passed 
under prussian government, for Denmark remained closed to him | 
for some years tocome. Return to Noer could not but be fraught 
with pain and, to the unavoidable depression, the further element 
was added of an arrival at four on a winter’s morning, “ It was,” 
says the Prince, “ one of those moments, some at least of which 
“fall to every mortal lot and in which one is crushed by the sense 
“of the utter tragedy of human life. Here, now, were roar of sea 
“and storm, bare ghostly trees, wan wide fields, a few servants. 
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“lighting the threshold and I alone—the only man of my house !” 
In March of the following year, he performed a last duty to his 
parents and laid their bodiesin their final resting place. His father 
had died at Beyrut, his mother in Paris : now both lay under the 
northern sky. of their early wedded home. To this duty there 
was added another, the redemption of Noer from debt, Pre- 
-sumably because he could not afford to live on his estate, he left 
it, in April 1866, for London where he resumed his former 
literary life and took up -again the study of Sanscrit which he 
had begun with Professor Goldstiicker in 1860. He was how- 
ever restless and had lost balance ;.at intervals a renewal of his 
broken travels tempted him but resolve was delayed, in part by’ 
anxiety as to Princess Handjerie’s health and in part, by the 
indifference of depression of spirit. His friends and even his 
sister, urged a third journey upon him for they saw that he was 
wearing out in restlessness and vagues longing. Before coming 
b decision, the Prince made a series of visits in Europe,assur- 
w himself of his sister's happiness by a vist to Manerbe, her 
Norman home ; saw Guizot in his Tusculum and stayed in Ley- 
den, Amsterdam and the Hague. He then returned to London 
and as next of kin, assisted as best man at the wedding of Prince 
Christian. 

Full of sorrow as his cup had been, it had not yet apettiowed 
for his sister still lived. In September she too, was taken from 
him and he was left -to ‘the bitter freedom of loneliness. On 
his way to London from Manerbe, where he had witnessed her 
death, he went to his fathers house in Rue Balzac. “ In 
“the little dining-room, there still stood the table with its six 
“chairs, just as of old but I was the sole survivor of the six who 

“once formed a genial circle round it.” 

Lonely as was Prince Friedrich by the loss of his nearest kin, 
there remained one person who had ever shawn and who. 
continued to show, affectionate interest in his career. This was 
his father’s sister, .Caroline.Amélie, the Queen dowager of Den- 
mark. She now remonstrated with him on his intention of further 
self-exile from Europe. She could not understand -his reasons 
for goihg to a foreign country, instead of settling down on his 
estate.’ He replied, by saying that marriage and prosperous 
landlordism were put out of his reach by poverty and that he was 

~at, once indisposed and too young to live at Noer, only to econo- 
mise. He therefore would live a simple gentleman till his affairs 
had somewhat improved. An additional reason for foreign resi- 
dence was found in his desire to learn, if not to forget, yet to bear 
his losses and he truly says that for such misfortunes as his, there 
is but the one cure of occupation. 

Prince Friedrich’s third: and last term'of residence in India 
extended from June 1867 to a 1869, On landing at Madras 
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he went at once to Utakamand, there to await a safer season . 
for travelling. Here he remained until July 31st, when he set - 
out on a fortnight’s experimental excursion which he followed 
up in October by a longer tour in the Mysore country. The 
following letter of Mr, James Fergusson gives a lively account 
of both ‘exploits : — 

“ Ballári, January 7th, 1868. You wish for news of me. Here~ 
“it isin the condensed form of a éartine de voyage—not quite a 

“la Jacquemont but, faute de mieux, the best bread and butter 
“story I can offer you. I have scarcely recovered from an 

-“ attack of dysentery which almost made an end of me. But 
“I will tell my tale briefly and glearly, in the style you like.” 

“ After a successful voyage, I went, in the beginning of June 
“to my accustomed asylum in the Nilgiris, to recruit and to pre- 
“ pare for an expedition northwards, This expedition I determin- 
“ed to initiate by a small axperiment. Having insufficiently fitted 
“myself out, I spent; from July 31st to August 13th, in pug 
“(as you used to%ay) of cats and other harmless animals oa, 
“the southern and eastern foot of the Nilgiris, going by Mettu- 

_“ palayam, Bawari, Hassani? and back to ‘Ooty’ by Nagor, 
 Gundlupet, Bandaptr and the Kalkatti Ghats. It was a most 
“difficult undertaking, mostly through thick jungle, on bad roads, 
“up hill and down. As a consequence, we lad to endure many 
“complications. Amongst others, I almost lost Hyder (his 
“ pony) in the Bhavani ‘and various upsettings and breakdowns 
“necessitated a night picnic. Finally, we all had fever. On 
“ August 13th, we came back to our green nest and the sumą 
“total seems delightful. 

“When thoroughly rested, and when we had replaced or 
“repaired the numerous losses and breakages of our equipage 
“we started off, in October, into the Mysore district where I 

“rambled about for three. months, huntingandarchzologizing. As 
“the first of these occupations has no interest for you, I spare 
“you my adventures and in the second, you are so much wiser 
“and better instructed than I, that I hardly know what to tell 
“you. I will briefly enumerate the places I visited. From the 
“town of Mysore, I went to Seringapatam, saw everything of 
“interest and then plunged into the Bélirangan hills. On 
“ emerging, I visited Yelandur and made an interesting excursion 
“to Talkad, Sivasamudram and the falls of the Kaveri ; then te 
“ Nursipur, where I camped for a week close to the river, in the 
“shade of splendid tope of mango and pipal trees and in sight 
“of four curious old’ pagodas and the picturesque chain of the 
“ Balirangan hills.- You can imagine how I plunged into Bud- 
“dhist dreams. It was truly nirvana to sit alone in this place, 
“ charmed by the lulling tone of the Aooka/ and letting pictures 
“from the past glide before my mind. Do you remember our 
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“stolen smokes in the ‘forbidden precincts of Wadham? + I 
“ cannot but think of them and with this addition, ‘Happy is 
“he who, in repose and tranquillity and far from the machine 
“ of busy, money-hatching Europe, can rest on the banks of a 
“great indian stream as I do and sink undisturbed into his own 
5 “thoughts, rae: i 
—~ “After this digression, your appreciative friendliness will let 
“me omit further details of my journey: A long and trouble- 
“some march lies behind me—Sri Belgola, Halebid, Bailur, 
“ Chitaldrig. It was on this journey that I fell ill under the most 
“adverse circumstances, The attack was so violent that I have 
“not yet recovered but I am slowly mending and although my 
“enthusiasm has cooled a little, I may hope to take up my staff 
“again as soon as I have gathered strength, Why not?: We 
“can die but once, and it is £ésmat where and when. Faithful 
“friendship tothe end!” . oie 
y-~-The Prince’s diary contains other items of informatione about 
the two excursions sketched to Fergussow. The first was evi- 
dently mismanaged and,.as he says, insufficiently. equipped, 
The good fortune allotted to his*fortnight’s jaunt was exhaust- 
ed by three incidents ; his pony returned to camp when it was 
supposed:to be lost ; he killed a boa ; and his crockery remained 
sound after his cart had turned upside down, On the other 
side of the account, the fates dealt out to him three broken shafts 
of a.cart-of the genus bandy ; slow bullocks and belated 
suppers, hours of waiting for blacksmiths, a night in the open air 
and fever, a natural August fale for jaunts at the foot of hills, 
What is pleasant in the narrative of these familiar incidents 
is that the Prince took all in good humour. Even, when in 
“Mysore, he was made bya false guide to traverse eighteen 
miles instead of eight, he says with La Rochefoucauld—* Toute 
chose a son bon côté” and, in this, he acquired a complete 
knowledge of the locality and drew near the point of life without 
anger. He was almost as ardent a sportsman as he was a 
traveller and book-lover and, spite of all drawbacks which 
‘deficient strength must have caused, he enjoyed his nomad life 
thoroughly. “ Here, in India,” he says, on the Mysore tour, “the 
“mere consciousness of existence fills the soul with thankfulness,” 
Prince Friedrich spared his archaeological- friend the recital of 
—his shikarv adventures but one, at least, has some interest. He 
joined a Major Montgomery, in the Balirangan hills and with 
him went out after elephants. They got within range of a 
tusker and from their two guns gave in succession, balls in the 
forehead, the temple and in the ear. The animal tottered and 
fell, rose and fell again and at length, with the aid of two 
females marched off. He was followed for three miles and 
sthen lost sight of’ The Prince attributed the inefficiency of 
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the balls to the fact that the elephant’s head was level with the 
gun sand to the angle therefore not being what it should. 
On December 15th, he was on his way, by palki, from 
Chitaldritg to Balldti wher he fell alarmingly ill with dysentery.. 
There was no shade on the open maidan except that afforded 
by a bridge and in this the sick man was laid for some hours, 
until he could endure to be carried to the nearest bungalow,- 
two miles away. Doctors came from Ballari and Chitaldrúg 
and both declared the danger imminent but the Prince rallied 
and by Christmas day: was able to reach Ballári. Here he 
found the dak bungalgw occupied by two high and mighty 
Englishmen who were smokigg their morning pipes in the 
verandah. They refused him admittance and must have been 
of the class of which Jacquemont spoke when he said, 
,“ Pexécre les. Anglais de bas - étage? The Prince lay in his 
palki while his servants ewent from house to house to find 
quarters for him, They presently returned with a letter 
‘hospitable intent from- General McCleod who took the sick 
man in and treated him as though he bad been a home returned 
‘son. In Ballari, he lay fdr sore’ weeks before he could 
attempt to move towards Madras, and it was not until February 
that he was able to reach Guindy. ‘Here he was strongly 
advised to return at once to Europe but he signified to his doctors 
that life was only of*value to him under certain conditions— 
presumably those of having seen what he wanted to see in 
_ India—and they permitted him to sail to Calcutta. On February 
2oth, he was in Calcutta and the guest of Lord and Lady 
Lawrence and from Governmént House wrote to Goldstiicker ` 
that he hoped to start shortly for Kashmir, and to see with his d 
own eyes the cities of his desire, Benares, Dilhf and Léhor; 
He adds, that he shall not die happy if he cannot accomplish 
this, Contrasting Calcutta and Madras, and remarking that 
there is more intellectual life in the former, he says : “ Of course 
T mean in english society; from natives of the country one 
can always learn something.” ~ 
He was, while in Calcutta, elected a member of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal and also paid a visit to the Madrassah. On 
the 7th March, he set out for Benares, “ well cared for in every 
“respect and I shall in 28 hours, cover the 545 miles which the 
“good Jacquemont boasted of accomplishing in six and a half ae 
“weeks,” Benares made on-the traveller the vivid impression 
-she cannot but make at the time of the me/a. The river 
festivities were enjoyed under the escort of the Rájá’s son 
and of the Maharaja of Vizianagram and enchanted the Prince, 
He left the city with the remark that every good thing has an 
end and so must the e/a and fantastic days in Benares, 

Agra was his next halting place and here Akbar set his seal 
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on him. Through all his wanderings, there had' ever run a fine 
thread of purpose and the time was now come when, by, its 
guidance, he was led to the goal and object for which he had. 
so long waited. His mind had.been prepared to receive . clear 
and deep impressions from whatever memorials of Akbar he 

‘ht see and now, when he was exposed to the living influence 

the’ giant architectural creations of the Mughuls, clear vision 
was vouchsafed and he saw his way. Hitherto, his regret at 
thé vagueness of his aims had been constant and his intention to 
work on some one indian subject equally permanent. Under 
the impact of impressions given by Agra and later on by Dilhf, 
his fluid desire crystallized into resolve to set before Germany 
the character and acts of the*Emperor whose personality had 
become so attractive to himself. 

Prince Friedrich pilgrimaged to Sikandrah and laid roses, his 
tribute of remembrance, on Akbar’s, grave, “He was smitten 
mith wonder at the grandeur of the mausoleum and, because 
like all works of genius, it touches the imagination at ‘points 
outside its destined purpose, he saw in it an apt symbol of the 
life of the ruler in whose honour it lifts its magnificence to ~ 
heaven. It may have spoken also to Aim, as.to others, of some- 
thing wider even than the. full tide of Abkar’s career, for it 
is eloquent of broad and unchambered life, the immortal and 
jubilant force which makes for change and, beauty and uplifts 
man’s spirit in triumphant sense of persistence and invin- 
cibility. The assertive fact of individual death has here its 
counterpart—in the grim vault which contains the dust of Akbar— 
but the fact of infinitely greater magnitude—that life is undecay- 
ing—is imaged in every portion of the sun-bathed structure. 
When one ‘has . climbed the terraces and sits in the sieved 
shadow of the fretted cloister, fancy kindles to a rejoicing 
vision of bounteous and genial life. Even the memento uttered 
by the broidered semblance of Akbar’s tomb, speaks of repose 
and not of decay or rupture. Sikandrah is fruitful in sugges- 
tion and amongst many-hued thoughts of her occult summon- - 
ing, reminds us that it was not England, and not Europe 
only which paced through spacious times, in that summer of 
the centuries which saw the great Elizabeth, but that India 
also, flushed with bloom of quickened life, under the sway 
of Akbar. 

. Sikandrah then, working with ‘other scenes, wrought on Prince 
Friedrich with wholesome charm and fixed his “thoughts on 
Akbar as the object of his future energies. It was at Dilhi 
that he first made known his intention and this, to his- friend 
Goldstiicker, to whom he wrote with the modesty natural to 
his character and natural in presence of a man of great attain- 
ments in the sphere in which he was himself a tyro, He tells 
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his friend and advisér that, when he was in Calcutta and sat 
in thé Madrassah with Blochmann and listened to even the sober 
philologist’s talk about Akbar, he had felt, as Goethe puts it, 
that our best part in history is the enthusiasm she kindles, 
He goes on to enumerate the influences which had turned 
his thoughts to Akbar—the traces of his activity and work @ 
Northern India; the yet living traditions of his wari 
deeds and the wise and just administration with which he 
„had blessed his realm. He asks his monitor whether his idea 
of writing the life of his hero would hot deliver his thoughts 
from chaos and give his spirit repose and governance. It is 
much to be regretted that Goldstiicker’s letters in answer to 
the warmly and humbly worded prayers for guidance, preferre¢’ 
on more than one occasion by the Prince, are not before us, 
The friendship which subsisted between the two men must 
have gained double interest by hearing the other person of 
the dama. We may, however, infer that Goldstiicker encovsige 
aged the Prince’s project, for his disapproval would have quench- 
ed it. Prince .Rriedrich’s diary, as published in the Nachlass 
(Remains) gives few details us to the impressions he gained 
at Dilhi, but the resolution he there arrived at, as to his future 
occupation, was of weight sufficient to mark the great city of 
the easterri Dead for ever, in his memory, as the place where 
he touch the goal of -his search. It was in April that he left 
Dilh{ and proceeded on his further way towards Kashmir as 
far as Lahor. On the way thither he realized another of his 
‘desires, for he saw the snows of the Himalayas, “ like a miracle. 
“in which I could scarce believe but which yet was genuine.” 
The rest of the year 1868 was spent in Kashmir, and for 
the most part, with restoration of health in view. His first 
. impressions, even of the scenery, were a disappointment. This 
last disillusion was the fault of his own false ideal, for later on, 
the true beauty of the land held him in happy thrall, His other 
source of disappointment was not so readily removable, for he 
had, expected congruity between natures charms and man’s 
action. The whole country had occupied a glorified niche in 
his fancy and he had, moreover, found the Raja a most courteous 
gentleman and all Kashmiris friendly and helpful. Keen 
therefore, was the disgust with, which he saw the evils which 
pressed on the population. It is not without satisfaction that an. 
Englishman reads the german Prince’s opinion, that ten years of 
administration, such as the Panjab enjoyed, would set Kashmir to 
rights. Most of the Prince’s stay in the country was devoted to. 
travel in the mountains, where he had some sport and- was, he 
says, idle. He improved somewhat in health but would seem to 
have subjected himself here, as in Southern India, to over fatigue 
and to climatic dangers. In November, he paid the price—an 
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“ness of so serious a nature that he did not even know how his 
way was made from Baramula onwards to Muriil Pahar (?), a 
civilized spot where he was quartered in the club house and: had 
the services of a doctor. 

By December 2nd, he had been able to reach Atak, whence 
he went on to LAhor. Here he was advised that it would imperil 
his life if he remained in India during another hot season, and 
if this second warning, he decided not again to tempt &zsuat, 
out to return home. He accordingly left India for ever, in April 
1869, and took a route to Europe which led him through the 
sities of his earlier lave, Smyrna and Damascus. He visited also 
Beyrut, where his father had died. He then travelled northwards, 
ind finally came to rest at Noer which, he thenceforth made 
ris residence and where, as his first guest, he entertained his 
‘riend, monitor and teacher, Goldstiicker, ` 

The next marked step in his career was his marriage. He had 

before said thathe couldnot live alone at Noer and he fulfilled 
iis prodiction with little delay. In this matter, as in others, he 
oke from the traditions of his order. Thè exclusiveness of 
rerman aristocratical theoryin questions matrim@nial, is proverbial 
ind the Prince’s announcement that he intended to desert the ' 
anctuary of propriety and marry 4 commoner, might well have 
een the last straw- on the family camel w hich he had already 
werloaded with his literary impedimenta. When he communicat- 
d his intentions of marriage to Queen Caroline Amélie and asked 
ier good wishes, he, at the same time, informed her of another step 
vhich he had taken and which was of the greatest moment to the 
uture' fortunes of his family. He had been to Berlin, had seen 
he King and had, from him, received the title of Count of Noer. 
t would seem that this was not the first recent change of ‘title 
n the. family, for Prince Emile had, in 1864, effected-or been 
nade to effect the change from Prince of Schleswig-Holstein 
o that of Prince of Noer, Whether this was done for political 
easons or in connection with his re-marriage (which took place 
. month after the grant of the new title by the then 


emporary suzerain of Holstein, the Emperor of Austria) we ` 


re not ina position to say. Prince Friedrich’s motives for 
-bdicating his higher rank are, however, beyond doubt for he gives 
hem to Queen Caroline, on the 14th April 1870, with the 
mnouncement of his betrothal. He says that his change of 
itle not only sets him free from- the troubles of politics but 
mables him to marry according to his inclinations, One is na- 
urally diffident’ before the involutions of high alliances, but 
o much is clear, that he preferred to sacrifice his princely 
ank and title, rather than subject the lady of his choice to the 
gnominy of a morganatic marriage. Political complications 
vere obviated by his surrender of title, as it presumably carried 
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with it renouncement of his contingent claims to supremacy 
in Schleswig-Holstein. It may here be said that the ban of his 
exclusion from Denmark was not removed until 1881, in 
which year he visited his danish kinsfolk, a renewal of relations 
which gave him indescribable delight. “ Dulcis reminiscitur 
Argos” his diary adds. . i 
_ The seventeenth of May 1870, initiated what has been called © 
by one of the Prince’s acquaintance, a ten year’s idyll at Noer. 
and was the day of his marriage with Carmen, daughter of Mr. 
Eisenblatt, a merchant of La Guayra, in Vénézuela and of 
Hamburg. Home and home'happiness now filled his thoughts 
and ancient desires slumbered. For five peaceful yéars, he had 
respite from the scourgings of the indian Eumenides. Not that 
his orientalism was dead; it was but. repressed by the im- 
perious barrier of his happiness and it was not until 1875 that, at 
the instigation of his wife, he put pen to paper and began 
the history of Akbar’s reign. | 


t Here isthe house of fulfilment of craving: f 
“ Here is the cup with the roses around it; 
t The World's wound well healed and the balm that hath bound it !” 

The draft of the first ghapfer of Kaiser Akbar was dictated 
to the Countess von Noer on March 15th, 1875. Thenceforward 
the Count worked steadily, laying aside his pen only in sick- 
ness and at length, at ‘the bidding of the king, whom all 
obey. Early in the course of his task, he made a reflection 
which comes home to all who have entered the penetralia 
of literature, He learned, he says, that not men and nations 
only, but every piece of human intellectual work has its 
history. To those who know, it is easy to fill up this out- 
line of thought. How many a book which now falls as dull 
and lifeless as chilled iron, would. glow again, if one could sée 
the elemental impulses which went to its creation and watch 
the fire which burned to its fashioning. For six anda half 
years the Count laboured at his “ Emperor Akbar,” the time 
being broken by an occasional flight from Noer, sometimes for’ 
pleasure, sometimes for -health and sometimes for purpases 
connected with his work. He was well aware that the shadows 
of his evening were closing around him, for, at the end of 1880, 
when the first part of the first volume had just been published, 
he wrote to Dr. George Hoffmann of Kiel—a friend of whom 
-be said that he had stood bravely by, him, with help“ 
‘and counsel—and told him, that the second part must be 
finished within a year or he himself would not be able to com- 
plete it. His anticipations were realized. The second part 
of the first volume was published late in 1881.and on Christmas 
Day the man of many journeys set out for his last and unknown 
bourn. é ie 
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The immediate cause of the Count von Noer's death was an 
affection of the heart and his last hours were racked with pain. 
He could not lie down but, within an hour of his departure, his 
long dominant passion asserted itself and he ordered his. bed 

x turned, so that he should face the east. He then had himself 
placed upon it, with the remark, that this would be his death- 

_bed and that it was right at least for the last hours, to: lie pro- 
perly down. He did so and shortly afterwards said distinctly : 
« How beautiful,” and passed away. 


Of him too might, Tennyson have,said ; - 


f " “ All things I have enjoyed 
“ Greatly ; have suffered greatly ; both with those 
“That loved me and alone.” : 
& Much have I seen and known ; cities of men, 
“ And manners, councils, climates, governments, 
f t Myself not least, but honoured of them all.” 
In accordance with arrangements which he had detailed to those 
BA would care for his burial, a mausoleum was erected within 
sight of the house at Noer and in this his*body was placed, 
enclosed in a sarcophagus. ' Every thing that-¢thoughtful sym- 
pathy could do to orientalize.the spot, has been done. The path 
which leads from the rose garden to the rising ground of which 
the mausoleum in the crown, is thickly bordered with cypresses, 
the moslim tree of mourning. The building is itself shrouded 
by the same sad hued, but aspiring emblems and is of eastern 
design. The sarcophagus rests on a dais which is spread with 
moslim prayer-carpets, brought for this purpose from’ India 
herself. 


It is in the library of a servant of literature that the mourn- 
. fulness of a purpose riven by death, is most felt, Prince Fried- 
rich had been filled with a presentiment of the brevity of his’ 
day and it is in presence of his books that one’s heart answers 
_ most readily to the pang which must have pierced his, when 
he knew that he must leave his work incomplete, These mutely 
eloquent friends are, for the most part, books of which India 
is the vital spark, they were gathered by his needs, and handl- 
ed in his work and they dignify the room which his mother’s 
memory consecrated ‘in his.regard.. On his death-bed, he ex- 
pressed his sorrow at his enforced desertion of his task and, 
spite of an assurance that it should be carried on, he must have 
felt, what he said of Goldstiicker; that he was leaving an infant 
child to the doubtful usage of the world. He was 51 years of 
age when he died and the last decade of his life. had rounded 
almost to the calm and tranquillity of his childish years at 
Noer, a manhood of change and deprivation and exile. 
Count Friedrich left two daughters. Had he left a son, it is 
possible that his widow might have been spared the many months - 
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of anxiety which have attended the decision of a law-suit which 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein has instituted with the 
aim of obtaining possession of Noer The crux of the suit 
is said to be, whether the king of Denmark had the right to 
‘cut off the entail of Noer as was done at the instigation 
_ of Prince Friedrich who was desirous of securing the reversion 
of the estate- tò his wife and-children, The case was heard in 
the lower court of Schleswig at the end of 1885, and was 
decided on all points in favour of the Countess von Noer. There 
were, however, difficult questions of royal prerogative involved 
and an appeal has been allowed. The special hardship of the 
case, in. the eyes of friends of the Countess is, that her 
husband made every effort to ensure that his children should 
inherit. Noer is not an old possession of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein family but was brought in by the mother of Prince Emile, 
who left it to him, her second son and from him it passed on 
to Prince Friedrich. Tere is, therefore, something repugng: 
to géod feeling in ghe attempt of another member of the HOM" 
to take the estate from the branch to which it had been 
given by the fady who brought it into the Schleswig-Holstein 
family. No one can suppose that she would have wished to im- 
poverish the descendants of the son to whom she gave it. 

We have now to turn from Prince Friedrich to his writings, 
His earliest published work is Ates und Neues aus den Lénd- 
ern des Ostens (Things New and Old from Eastern Lands). 
and censists of three thin octavo volumes, the first of which 
deals with India, the others with Egypt and Asia Minor. The 
primary materials for the work were gathered by the Prince 
then a boy of nineteen, during his travels in 1849-50. In 1854, 
dhe began to work upon this basis and published the completec 
book in r858. As has been mentioned, it was given to the 
world under the pseudonym of Onomander. It is much more 
than a record of travel, for not only has this been matured by 
revision and addition but in each volume there are chapters 
which deal for the most part with politics or history and which 
are the result of later study. Thus, in the Indian volume 
there are two such, entitled respectively, “ India in general’ 
and “the Revolt in Bengal.” These chapters open with 
some general remarks: “ Hindustan,” says the author, “ would 
be unique if it had not its counterpart in Spain” I 
is not only in their physical positions that a resemblance 
is noted but still more in the characteristics and circums- 
tances of the inhabitants, and notably in their, common 
possession of individual courage and fighting power, but 
also in their common lack of the qualities which make 
the General. Unfortunately for the complete justice of the nove 
comparison, the Prince has massed the peoples of India, and hi; 
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imaged “Indian” is a Sikh or a‘Rajput. Passing on, we find 
a sketch of the various conquests and occupations of the country 
from the time of Alexander to those of Clive and Hastings, 
To read our own affairs by a foreign light, is always a means of 
rekindling our interest in them and of illuminating corners 
which have escaped-our vision, This interest attaches to Prince 
Eriedrich’s attempt to set before german readers the story of 
the british occupation of India, His work is the outcome of a 
very considerable amount of reading and although its material 
is familiar, it has the freshness of foreign representation. 
Following the historical survey, is an examination of the causes 
which evoked the Mutiny. It is not without a pleasant touch 
of novelty that one finds the Prince quoting Disraeli’s speeches 
in the House, as evidence for several of his statements. He is 
strong in his blame of the supineness‘of the indian Government 
in face of repeated warnings of the approaching storm. 
Amongst other such warnings which he enumerates, is one, about 
which, on persuing it in a foreign tongue, ong cannot stiflé the 
wish\that it had been kept, like a family failing, for home criticism 
only: He tells us that, just after the annexation of Audh, more 
than* 40,000 Sipahis petitioned for a sestoration of the former 
state of things and asked why they and their`king had been 
reduced from independence. These petitions, not being on 
stamped paper, were disregarded. 

As has been said, Prince Friedrich’s stay- in Bengal in 1849, 
was limited to some three weeks and his sight-seeing to the . 
immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta. He paid a visit to 
Chandarnagar and was there the guest of: M. Courjon. He 
gives a short sketch of the life of this noticeable man and tells us 
that M. Courjon was of French origin, born in the Mauritius 
and that his parents, though of good descent, being without 
fortune, he caine to India to make his own. From the Rajas 
of Tipperah he received land on favourable conditions and set 
about the cultivation of rice and indigo. He prospered exceed: 
ingly and acquired such influence in Tipperah, that the British: 
Government on several occasions employed him as its inter- 
mediary between themselves and the Rajds, Prince Friedrich 
praises the admirable. demeanour -of M, Courjon and was 
unaffectedly attracted by the-wealth of his conversation and by 
his amiable willingness to tell what he’ knew. On leaving 
Chandarnagar, the avid listener recalled Madame de Stael’s 
dictum, that sometimes, the remembrance of a man with whom! 
one has spent only a few minutes, is more permanent and plea- 
sant than the memory of one, with whom fate has compelled 
us to live for ten years. 

Perhaps the most interesting passage in the record of the 
Prince’s sojourn in Bengal is that in which he describes an 
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interview at Fort William, with the then state- prisoner Mulrdj. 
He was himself a political exile and although he tries to hold 
the balance fair, it is pretty clear that he did not regard Mulraj 
as a malefactor but rather as the victim of british political 
necéssities, Here, as elsewhere in his narrative, one may hear 
the echo of the opinions of those that bear rule, ` 

“Some of the houses in the Fort have been arranged for the... 
“reception of state prisoners and at this time the former ruler 
“of Multdn was amongst them. The fate of this man, who, but 
“a short time before, had attracted so much attention in. the 
“indian world, is not in itself devoid of interest but what increased 
“our own in him, was that we were allowed to visithim. On this 
“ occasion, the Commandant of+the Fort, one of our. most agree- 
“able and courteous Calcutta. acquaintances, was so kind as to 
“accompany us and to act as interpreter. Amir. (sie) Mulraj 
“has had many accusers but also some defenders: some regard 
“him as a daring malefactor, while others pity him as a politiea! 
* victim and take his character. under protection. Accordirfg to` 
“the most impartial and trustworthy of the authorities at our 
“ disposal, the facts of -his affairs are as follows :—-The ancient fort 
“of Multan lies to the nosth of Sindh and between the Indus and 
“the Sutlej. It once belonged to the dominions of Ranjit Singh 
“ but after their partition, became a small independent state at the 
“court of which the English, according to their custom, had two 
« political agents. The Afghan war, the conquest of Sindh, as well 
“ as the stubborn conflict in the Punjab, had excited to the ‘highest 
_ “degree, the hatred of the Multdnis for the foreigners whose 
“ growing power was a threat to their independence. In a tumult - 
“in the city of Multan, the two agents fell victims to the out-. 
“burst of anger on the part of the inflammable and warlikeJ 
“ Multánís, who had from the first regarded their presence with 
“distrust and ill-will. They were killed in the street and as some 
“of their servants averred, on their way to the citadel, to seek the 
“ protection of the Amir. It has never been possible to clear up 
“all the circumstances of the sad occurrence. On one side, the 
“whole blame is laid on Mulraj who is declared to have instigated 
“ the tumult for the purpose of ridding himself of the two officers ; ; 
“on the other, no credence is given to the accusation. Be this 
“as it may, the british Government naturally demanded satisfac- 
“tion for an atrocity, committed, apparently, at the Amit’s insti- 
“gation. Mulrdj insisted that he had no part in it and was, 
€ therefore, not in a position to discover the murderers for punish- ' 
“ ment at his own hands or for surrender to the English. He had 
- more fear of his own rebellious subjects than of any possible, 
“ consequences of the anger of his powerful neighbours, who. at 
“the time, were busied with war in the Punjab. Soon, however, an 
“army was on the march, Multin was besieged and after a brave. 
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resistance, stirrendered to evade the horrors of a final storming. 
“(January 2nd, 1849.) Mulrdj was sent to the recently-captured 
«Yéhor and there tried like a common criminal and sentenced 
“todeath by hanging. This sentence was, by an act of clemency, 
“commuted to imprisonment for life in Fort William” ` 
“The deposed Amir is distinguished no less by his noble pre- 
“sence than by his agreeable manners. He may. be between 
“forty and fifty years of age. (This is written of 1849). He 
“ has the marks of a man of high caste together with characteris- 
“ tics of his afghan origin. .He is tall and slender and his features 
“are well cut and regular; his complexion which is almost 
« fair as that of a well-born Turk, forms a picturesque contrast to 
“ his curly black beard. ` The fire’ of his dark eye is dimmed by 
“ trouble—dimmed, but not quenched, and his demeanour betrays 
“the proud indifference and calm surrender to unalterable fate 
“which ‘a high-born oriental never loses. He is separated from 
ts family who'are held prisoners at Lahor. One only of his. 
"« former friends has remained true to him @nd has voluntarily 
“ followed’ him here, to:share his captivity. It.was touching to 
“see that this man, himself a man of birth and fine presence, did 
“ not disdain to join the duties of a menial servant to those of 
“a trusted friend. Mulraj was manifestly pleased that our visit 
“ should break in on his monotony and. this removed all our 
“apprehensions about disturbing him. The Amir could as little 
“renounce his natural pride as can the caged lion. When the 
“heavy bolts were withdrawn and we entered. his room, he re- 
“ ceived us with a grave dignity which bordered on. condescen- 
“sion, © The English comport ‘themselves ‘towards their 
“fallen foe with the most respectful consideration allowed by 
“the circumstances and it gave us sincere pleasure to notice, that 
“Colotiel W. did not seat himself until his prisoner. had 
“ made a slight gesture of permission. The Amfr opened the 
“ conversation, and with delicate amenity and skilful lightness, led 
“it Over a variety of subjects which would have done credit toa 
“european man of the world. As a matter of course, we avoided 
“touching upon his own situation but material for conversation 
“ did not fail, for Mulraj has had, for his position, a comprehensive 
“and thorough education. He has the reputation of great learn- 
“ing, reads and writes Hindustani, Arabic and Persian, and would 
“seem to be well versed in the literature of the last named lan- 
“guage. Through the arabic historians he appears to have some 
“acquaintance with ancient greek philosophy and (so far as we 
“could understand,) expressed himself at length concerning 
“ Aflatoune, Aristoune and Bahadur Secunder Saheb. ( Plato, 
“ Aristotle, and Alexander.) He was pleased by our interest 
“in his conversation,‘as well as .by the good will we showed in 
“ trying to make him understand us, and the visit only came to 
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“an end when our obliging friend, the Commandant, had exhaust- 
“ed his store of Hindustani-Persian, At first Mulraj was some- 
“what reserved but grew more and more talkative and, amongst 
“other things, told us that he was occupying himself with his 
“biography. and the history of Multén. He showed us, not iis, 
“ out visible satisfaction, some very beautiful Persian Mss.,a part 
“of his work, At the end of our visit, he accompanied us to- the! 
“door, where he dismissed us with the same dignified demeanour 
“with which he had received us. The whole reception was more 
“like the durbar of a reigning prince than a stranger’s visit of 
“ curiosity.” : 
. The second volume of Altes und Neues treats, for the most 
part, of the Prince’s impressioris of Cairo and the Pyramids. It 
contains also three political chapters on Syria and on the 
dissensions between the Porte and the Pasha. Like all the 
_writings of Prince Friedrich, it bears the stamp of first hand. 
-infosmation and personal experience, He is indigna 
sarcastic on those*who penetrate a foreign country only so farl 
as to see it threugh the eyes of domiciled.foreigners, and tells a 
story of a member of an Asiatic Society (he is thus indefinite), 
who set out to travePin the East for the purpose of collecting 
material fora book. He reached Constantinople and there, on 
the landing -stage, had the misfortune to break his Jeg. This 
confined him to an hotel in the frank quarter of Pera whence 
on his recovery he set out for home direct, wrote his book and 
gave it to the world with the colour of having eye-witnessed all 
he wrote of. 

Egypt filled the prince with delight and he could reconcile- 
himself to his departure only by dwelling on the thought tha 
he was going from her to the classic lands of Asia Minor. -H8 
sailed from Alexandria for Smyrna and his voyage carried him 
through a maze of islands, whose names alone are a spell to con- 
jure thoughts of beauty and art and heroic song. Would it be 
‘possible for familiarity to smirch the bloom of Creta and Naxos, 
of Samos and Khios? One may hope not, for even its many 
prosaic and ignoble uses have not frittered from India all its 
power of charming connotation, As has been said, Prince 
Friedrich found Smyrna surpassingly beautiful and chimes in 
with Strabo’s praise of it as the most lovely of cities. From it, 
as his head-quarters, he and a few fellow-travellers from Indias 
reliquae Danatim—dared the choice of ransom or death and made 
an agreeable expedition to Nimphi. Subsequently, when even the 
last of his comrades had been drawn by some stronger attraction 
to his fatherland, the Prince went alone to Ephesus and of this 
city of manifold associations, he has left a full and interesting 
account. Returning to Smyrna, he devoted a brief space to the 
sweetest far nienie and assures his readers that the man who 
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does this is by no means idle because he is receivingi mpressions 
and making observations and being moved to reflect. In fact, 
the Prince was realizing what is the germ of fruitful travel—that 
rone should go forth not to see, but to be shewn sights, not like a 
person to whose good vision all things will be clear, but in the 
spirit of one who waits for a revelation. 
->In the place of his present sojourn, it was natural that the 
traveller should have Homer‘open in his hands and his pages 
show, by many a-quotation done into full-mouthed German that 
poetry lent her aid toadd to the other charms of his journey. 
At this stage of his book, as easily as at any other, one may, 
by reference “to his sources, seek proof of his industry in 
working up his matter. His notes show abundant research : 
to such masters of the ringing change- of words as Aeschylus 
and Ovid and Virgil; to Herodotus and Pliny are added 
Boileau and Pope, Gibbon and Gervinus, Hamilton and Schubert, 
eR many another name of men whose words can guide on 
support opinion, The third volume of A/tts und Neues con- 
cludes with am account of a most recompensing, if equally 
fatiguing, ride from. Smyrna to a point On the Bosphorus oppo- 
site Constantinople. With briefest mention of this we leave 
the book which introduced our author into. that realm of 
literary labour, of which he-had dreamed, that{no greater 
felicity lured the sons of men, than to dwell within its chequered 
shades, 

Between 1858 and 1880, Prince Friedrich published no book, 
but some articles of which we are not able, in India, to verify 
the dates probably belong. to. the interval. These were con- 
tributions to the Kiel Journal and to english periodicals and 
‘wr addition, were several obituary notices, amongst which was 
one published in the Zmes in November 1876 and commemo- 
rating the life of Count von Prokesch-Osten. In 1880-81, he 
published the result_of five years of-work in the first volume 
of Kaiser Akbar. Before further notice of this book, it 
will be of interest to form some estimate of the qualifica- 
tions which its author-brought to the accomplishment of his 
self-selected task. These it is easy to underrate, in face of his 
self-depreciation in presence of scholars such as Blochmann 
and Goldstiicker, as well as before his own ideal of the per- 
-fected product of systematic education. Of certain natural 
qualifications for literary work, Prince Friedrich had full measure: 
he was industrious and spared no pains; he was patient and 
had. the humility which promotes caution and he had that 
capacity for enthusiasm which is the vital spark of all work. 
His general culture was very considerable; he was free of 
french and english literature as fully as of his own; he could 
read Latin and Greek with pleasure; he had studied Sanskrit 
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-under Goldstiicker for several years—subject and teacher in 
themselves a constellation of educative forces—and he had in 
addition, the ductile mind of the travelled man. 

It is undeniable that the first requisite for a scholarly hand-* ` 
_ ling of the material existing for a biography of Akbar is a` 
knowledge of Persian sufficient to- the collation of the Akbar- 
namáh, the Tåríkh-i-Badáoni and the Tabaqát-i-Akbarí. Such- ' 
critical skill the Prince never attained, and he tells us in 
his preface that he had to base his. work upon translations, 
He, however, never proposed to himself:to treat his subject in 
- anything but such fashion as would make it acceptable to the’ 
ordinary reading world and for this, his available material was 
ample. He was not without knowledge of Persian, even at 
the commencement of his work and in 1876, he spent a winter 
in Paris for the purpose of increasing his acquaintance with 
it. He was, nevertheless, even to the last, put to inconvenience 
„by want’ of facility in comparing discrepant statementsem"t 
his english sources. Of these his main reliance wasupon Sir 
Henry Elliot ayd Professor Dowson’s “ History of India as told 
by its own historians.” Another translation of the utmost 
value, was that in manucript, of the Akbdrnamah, by Lieute- 
nant Chalmers and in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
A mine of incalculable wealth to him was Blochmann’s* 
Ain-i-Akbart, with its biographical notices and its extracts from 
the Térikh-i-Badéonf. The field for european research was 
. wide and the Prince spared neither time nor-labour nor travel to 
reap from it. Of this, the mere consideration of the books to 
which he refers in the course of his volume, is evidence, 

Turning now to the work itself, we find that it opens with a 
general introductory section concerning India and the history” 
of the Timurids, leading down to Akbar himself. ‘The second 
section deals with Akbar from his birth “till the-time of his 
independence ‘that is, to the end of the twelfth year of the 


*- reign and the-close of the rebellion of the ‘uzbak chiefs in 








¥ This book may be cited in support of the definition of genius, as an 
infinite capacity for’ taking pains and it is one of those which all who have 
occasion to work from it, must respect and admire. It suggests a fertile 
field for such littérateurs as have Persian well at command. Biochmann’s 
biographical outlines (taken for the most part from the Maasir-ul-Umaray 
could certainly, in some cases, be filled up from family records and Akbar’s 
stage be peopled with figuyes~as life-like as those which move round 
Elizabeth. 

To one who, without any knowledge of Persian, has followed the Prince 
over his ground for the purposé of rendering his book into English, his 
difficulties seem, at times to have been great and sometimes to have arisen 
from causes which would be avoidable if the translations from the Persian 
had been subjected to the scrutiny of a revisional committee. 
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Jaunptr. It contains also a review of the intelleċtual deve- 
lopment of Akbar and of his forbears. The third section- 
is headed, “Akbar extends his kingdom and confirms his 
government.” This treats of his relations in battle and 
marriage with the Rájpúts of Gujrat and of the struggle with. 
the Afghans of Bengal. It has also two chapters of high 
“vaiue one on the Administration and one on the downfall of the 
’ulamas, the last including a most interesting account of Akbar’s 
religious ideas and of the visits of. the Goa Fathers to his 
court, The second volume takes up, in the fourth section, 
the rebellion in Bengal of the chagatat chiefs ; thé revolt of 
Muhammad Hakim in Kábul and the affairs of Gujrát, Kash- 
mir and Afghanistan. It gives also an account of the Rausháni 
sect and concludes with details about Akbars court and his 
domestic life. The fifth section narrates the conquest of the 
Dakh’ip-and the lamentable story of Salim’s revolt and closes. 
PARAS career, . > 

This first volume was finished with great ‘difficult lty and amid 
presentiments of ‘death which ‘find: utterance*in its preface, 
Here, too, speaks the affection for his gubject which had grown 
up in the Count i in years of “intimate communion” within “ four 
narrow walls,’ and which must have sharpened regret at his 
inability to illustrate the remaining scenes of his hero’s career. 
To his book on sending it forth, he says: “ The wide world 

“is rough with crags and tempestuous with storms; if it should 
“not fare with thee as we desire, bear thy destiny with patience 
“and should any censure thee unmercifully, counsel them rather 
“to bend their powers to excel thee; so will thy path although 
“not thornless yet lead thee to thy goal. ” Within a few weeks 
Lsf-the Count’s death, in--1881, his manuscript had been entrust- 
ed to Dr. Gustav von Buchwald for revision and edition. The 
second and completifg volume appeared in- 1885. As was 
perhaps inevitable, it bears the marks of change in the direct- 
ing mind. One distinct alteration of plan is made by the 
substitution of voluminous quotation for the authors more 
laborious practice of assimilating his material into an indepen- 
dent creation. Dr. von Buchwald’s method has advantages in face 
of the great difficulties which accrue to the finisher of another 
man’s work but it makes some break of continuity in the book. 
‘One set of his quotations is however ‘of interest, namely, that 
from Chalmers’ somewhat inaccessible manuscript. 

Akbar’s Hfe as sét forth by his german. commentator, re- 
iterates the fact that he was a foreigner in India and that his 
rule was a military occupation. No drop of blood of any race 
within the Khaibar flowed-in his‘veins and the armies by which 
he ‘held his dominions were for the most part the'levies of 
men who had followed ‘his father from beyond the frontier 
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of Hindustan, Like himself, these settled in the country 
and in the earlier days of the occupation, brought in their 
families. After the adhesion of the house of Ambar (Jaipur) 
he had rájpút troops in his service but his main reliance was 
always on men of ultra-him#layan birth or descent. ; , 

It is so common to hear Akbar held up as‘a ruler of whom 


{ 


India may boast, because he was her own, that an English=~< 


-woman takes a peculiar pleasure in repeating. the fact of his 
alien birth. Not indeed becatise it is agreeable to-go out of the, 
way to tell again the less grateful facts of history, but because 
seeing this error, she has the hope that some hundreds of 
years hence, some of the men gf her own blood whom only the 
brief tenure of their office has, she believes, thwarted from making 
a reputation as great and as well-deserved as Akbar’s, may be so 


blended into India’s story, that they, too, shall be claimed as_ 


rulers of whom the whole land may boast, notwithstanding that 
they*are as alien in blood as was the mighty Emperor vwenose 
sway they now infferit. i i 

By perusal of Kaiser Akbar an old fact concerning Bengal, 
and one which is not witgout’eloquence to every /audator temporis 
acti, gains new prominence,—that its people have had scant part 
‘in its history, that is the tale of its rulers and their wars and 
their glory. It was not from. Bengalis that Akbar took 
Bengal, but from the afghan rulers who had held it for their 
own profit for more than four hundred years. No name of 


any Bengali comes for mention in the Counts book as that. 


of a Hindú who rose to power.. The Hinds of great name 
whose services reflected glory on Akbar, were all ‘distinguished: 
as soldiers, before they were known for any other merit. To- 
dar Mall, a khetri of Laharpur, in Audh, was a general befo 
he was a Diwamand the other renowned Hindus of the reign 
were almost without exception hard fighting Rajputs. Bengal 
in those days had no voice; its people were there, peaceful 
yielders of revenue; so, too, was the treasure chest, and then, 
as it had been for matiy a by-gone century, the history of the 
province was a record of tlie struggles for the key. 

Of Akbars talent ‘as a controller of men, and of his surpas- 
sing interest as a man of active and unusual type of mind, we 
learn much that is unfamiliar from the Count von Noer book. 
His representation, moreover, presses it home that, spite of_hi 
intellectual proclivities and desire to deal justice, Akbar was 
not the ruler of a summer’s day but a man of strenuous 


action and withal a strong and stout annexationist before | 


whose sun the modest star of Lord Dalhousie pales. He believed, 
„probably without any obtrusion of a doubt as to his course; that 
the extension and consolidation of territory was a thing worth 
‘fighting for ; he believed in supremacy as in itself, a desirable 
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object and, having men and money, he went to work and took 
tract after tract without scruple. His position, being as he was 
the builder of an empire, is comprehensible, and it is indisput- 
‘able that his fame as a ruler is in no small degree due to 
the circumstance: that, having men of. diverse nationalities to 
manage, he compassed the task a success which could not 
-haye been his, if he had not been given to conquest. He was 
not like Victoria, born heir to this briarean labour, but he brought | 
it on himself by being what he was or nothing—a thorough 
and self-seeking annexationist.: ` j 

In him there was fully developed, moreover, another form of 
imperial annexation,—that: which absorbs “enormous sums of 
money for the sovereign’s pérsomal use.’ Perhaps in no way is 
the progress of ideas about the claims of the holder of a kingly 
office on his people more marked, than by a consideration of the ` 
respective consumption of revenue on personal objects, under 
phe-Empeéror of Hindustan of the 16th*century and the Empress 
of the roth, Akbar annually took from ¿the service of the 
people, vast sums of money for the maintenance of his own and 
his sons’ establishments. These establishments were’ not like 
the modest households of our Viceroys er even of the Queen- 
Empress herself but contained regiments of servants and armies 
of elephants, horses, &c., &c. Akbar’s seraglio aloné numbered 
3000 women, each of whom had ‘a fixed salary and definite 
perquisites. One needs no figures to assure one that the com- 
missariat obligations only, of these domestic hordes would now 
grove, what Abul Fazl says the ordering of a harem was, a “ ques- 
ion vexatious for even a great statesman.” On the other 
hand, it is one of the remarkable features of the present 
occupation of India, that its’. Empress takes no single 
‘upee from it for the maintenance of her State. 

In at least one particular, the reigns of - India’s most potent 
‘ulers are alike, Akbar, as does Victoria, administered his em- 
vire by means of foreign officials and like her, held it by a 
oreign army. Akbars officials of cis-himAlayan birth who 
vere distinguished for other than martial talent, were singularly 
ew.’ Todar Mall, Bir Bal, and though zmarí passu Rai Patr 
Jas completing their list. In one-particular the administration 
‘f Akbar was distinctly inferior to that of Victoria; it was 
ainted by the corruption which makes an office lucrative beyond 
he range of its nominal salary.” Akbar’s lieutenants ruled like 
tings in state and luxury and for the greater part of his reign, 

s was natural when the strong arm yielded the one essential 
ervice he required from his chiefs, their doings were practically 
nchecked. Todar Mall at length, attempted some restraint, 
ut he does not come into prominence as even a soldier till 
ye 18th year of Akbar’s reign and although emplyed for a short 
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time in revenue matter in that year and in the rgth, he did not 
as Diwan institute his memorable financial reforms till the 27th. 
Meantime the pagoda tree flourished and bore fruit. 

Undoubtedly Akbar’s greatest power of attraction for us lies 
in his many-sidedness. He was an all-round man and the 
pages which concetn him offer at every turn fresh matter for 
. interested perusal. Everything was food for his activities, and 
his career was an unbroken development of character. ‘in 
youth, he was a dashing and impetuous soldier and together with 
physical vigour, had a capacity for intellectual occupation which 
time fostered to be the assuagement of his failing strength. 
The Count delights to dwell upon that side of the Empe- 
ror’s character which prompted just dealing and no less, on that 
which was its complement, his intellectual interest in varieties 

of custom and creed. Probably the very tolerance for which 
he is renowed, was less the outcome of conquered prejudice 
than of this openness of mind to novelty. Tolerant he was, but 
by ng means so much so as is the british Raj, which sits apart 
from all the burnifig topics in which Akbar delighted. He 
rejoiced in polemical discussion and there is in his career no- 
thing more interesting than ‘his Thursday convocations of pro- 
fessors of all the creeds, in the ‘Ibadat° Khanah, at Fathpir 
Sikri. His tolerance was, it must be admitted, more at the 
service of the latitudinarians than of the orthodox of the 
muhammadan faith who were regarded with less favour than 
were even orthodox Hindts, This was natural, for the Empe- 
ror’s mind was seeking material for the institution of his own 
creed, the Din-i-ila4hi and he could get stimulus better from 
opinion in ferment than from rigid and definite creeds. Of all 
the many interesting passages of our authors work, none ex- 
ceeds in attraction that which tells of the missions of the Jesuit 
‘Fathers from Goa to the Court of Akbar and the liking and 
respect which the doubting Emperor conceived for Father Aqua- 
viva, 

In concluding this notice of Kazser Akbar it should be said 
that the book has two points of special value: it is the first 
life of Akbar published apart from such as are incorporated in 
general histories and it gathers together great store of infor- 
mation from books which are somewhat difficult of access.* 

It now remains only to speak of the third and last of the 
works of which the names head this article and on which its 
biographical portion is based, Strictly it is not the production 
of the Count von Noer for it was edited and in part written 





* Kaiser Akbar has been translated into French by M. G. Bonet de 
Maury and an english translation will shortly appear. 
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by others. It consists of sketches of various periods of his 
life from his own hand, extracts from his diary, and numerous 
letters from him to friends and relatives. To these have 
been added passages by other hands, as supplement to ine- 
vitable Zæcunæ, The book is edited by the lady to whom he 
' dedicated the greatest effort of his life. On the opening page 
Kaeser Akbar stands inscribed “ With grateful affection, I 
icate this work to Carmen, Countess of Noer, my beloved 
wife and comrade.” The volume of extracts (Nachlass) which 
does so-much to show in their subject the bloom of the qualities 
which are the obligation of nobility, bears the dedication, 
“Consecrated, with grateful affection, to the memory of a 
noble man by Carmen, Countess of Noer.” All can take the hint 
given by these epitomes of ruptured happiness, and need not 
be told that the volume under- our notice is a labour of love. 
Its contents would awaken interest, even if the Count had left 
/mewother written word, because they. delineate a man of stesling, 
excellence and most winning character. TRey tell a tale of 
suffering and deprivation and so, too, of a just and upright spirit 
whom losses and loneliness did nof sour but made tolerant and 
grateful for affection, Brave and gentle, he veiled courageous 
independence under a courteous and modest manner; he lived 
‘laborious days in pursuit of an idea and he bore a dole of pain 
with a patience, pluck and elasticity which command hearty 
admiration, All this and múch more can be read in the Remains, 
which has the additional merit of simplicity and straightforward. 
reliance on the penetrative power of an estimable and attractive 
character, f 
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ArT. VI—SOME INDIAN DEMONS, AND SOME 
OTHERS MET WITH BY THE WAY. 


OME old and old-fashioned English families—perhapig@ 
way of accentuating their claims on antiquity—are ca 
to keep a ghost somewhere about the ancestral premises 
Lineal descendants of forgotten Irish ‘kings make it a poin 
to cherish and keep alive somewhat more than the memory o 
their especial dynastic banshee. fn Scotland, second-sighte: 
Scotland, equivalent survivals abound. One of them is toler 
ably well known as “the mystery of Glamis,” a riddle, the tru 
answer to-which it is said, is never known to more than thre 
living men: To wit, the Laird himsélf, his heir, and the facto 
eto the estate. The guess at it which meets with most popsda 
favour surmises tlfat the Lady Glamis, who was burnt as a witcl 
on the Castle Hill, Edinburgh, in 1537, had commerce witl 
Satan, and that the offspring of that amour is living still, ; 
demon chained up at Glamis Castle in a dungeon. 

As a matter of tradition, Arthur, the Laureate’s “blame 
less king,” is more worshipfully regarded by English foll o 
the west country-side than St. George of Cappadocia, England’ 
titular Saint. And yet Arthur was demon-affiliated, so t 

+ speak, through his relationship to Morgan le Fay, if to m 
others. - Merlin, his. mentor, his mundane providence, was dis 
tinctly demon born, a being whose birth, in the old legendary 
lore, is traced to a Satanic conspiracy (happily rendered of m 
effect) to counteract the salutary results of Christian redemp 
tion 

The belief of inhabitants of the British Isles in stories of thi 

~ sort we have been referring to, is however held shamefacedl; 
for the most part. Certainly now-a-days, Englishmen, Irishmen 
and Scotchmen, desirous of laying any claim at all to education 
feel themselves in duty bound to pooh-pooh demons, ghosts 
witches, and all of that ilk. 

In the dreamy orient it is altogether different. The orienta 
who dared proclaim disbelief in an unseen world, would b 
deemed by his friends and the oriental world at large, a ver: 
foolish fellow ; or else a man condemned by fate, whether fo 

` his own sins or the sins of his forefathers, to a very parlou 
state of mental and moral blindness. It is not uncommon ii 
the Mofussil India of to-day for witches, when they have a grudg: 
against any one, to prepare a puppet likeness of this persor. 
aud with due formula of cursing and incantation; to stick nail 
or pins into it until the person incanted on dies, probably b; 
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virtue of means more criminal, more utilitarianly poisonous, than 
-witchcraft ever could be. They behave to the full as witches 
used to behave in Europe some three hundred years ago, when 
King James the 6th of. Scotland and 1st of England put forth 
-his “ Demonologie,” being moved: thereto by conscience “to 
resolve the doubting hearts of many, both that such assaults 
of Satan are most certainly practised, and that the instruments 
“deserve most severely to be punished.” They behave much as 
they did, we take it, when Sir Thomas Browne, author also of 
a Treatise on Vulgar Errors, be it remembered, published his 
Religio Medici ; and wrote.in it “ for my: part I have ever be- 
lieved, and do now know, that there are witches, They that 
doubt of them do not only deny them, but spirits, and. are 
obliquely and upon consequence, a sort not of infidels but 
atheists.” Addison, Blackstone, . “the judicious Hooker,” Dr, 
Johnson, John Wesley; were all Engl ish worthies who believed 
in witchcraft, Addison wrote:—* “When [hear the relations 
mat are made from all parts of the world ; not only from Norway 
and Lapland, the East and West Indies, bet from every parti- 
cular nation in Europe, I cannot forbear thinking there is such 
an intercourse. and commerce witk evil spirits as that which we 
express by the name of witchcraft.” Wesley wrote :— The 
sceptics well. know, whether Christians know it or not, that the 
giving up witchcraft is in effect giving up the Bible.” 

The educated Hindustani, of 1887 believes in demons and 
witchcraft just as devoutly as-‘did King James, and Sir Thomas 
Browne, and John Wesley : and he is not.at all ashamed of his 
belief. He knows well enough that demons no longer live in 
our midst, on this side of India, in the magnificence of a state of 
life, the memory of which is fossilized in such ruins as are to be 
found at. Tribeni, He is aware.that they are not now in posses- 
sion of such temporal power as the’ remains of demon forts 
scattered all over Bengal, Behar, and Orissa are remembrancers 
of, He knows, too, that on the other side of India, they do not, 
in these latter days, build such architectural glories as at 
Mathura, almost persuaded Mahmúd of Gazni to abrogate the 
fury .of his iconoclasm. He is aware, too, that for less £ superior 
persons all over India, they have provided handsome legacy of 
traditions as to the days of their authority—traditions that have 
found foundation in the folklore of the people, as well as in the 
remains of Jinn cities that were, once upon a time, like King 


Arthur's Camelot 
“built 
To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever.” 





. ` * Spectator, 117." 
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- All over India, although they have fallen somewhat from a~ 
erewhile high estate, even as the Brahmins have, demons a1 
still powers, Bengalis not only believe that Bengal was onc 
upon a time partially inhabited by a race of Asurs, and whol! 
dependent upon them for mundane government}; but als 
that they themselves are at this present time living in the mid: 
of a demon ‘population. Granted that, at this present tim 
Asurs hold no reins of-government ; do not raise armies, ¢ 
coin money at their mints, or collect land revenue; yet, no 
withstanding their retirement from overt connection with publi 
business, and in spite of the cloaks of invisibility they see fit t 
assume in the day time, Bengali men and women know quit 
well that demons are round about them always and every 
where; that earth and air and fire and water are full < 
the unseen supernatural.as well as the easily descried natura 
ness, They know how English soldiers are diabolically- po: 
sessed and protected. They are well assured that, withor 
demen aid, Mr. Bradford Leslie would never have been a% 
to span the Hughlf with a, bridge. In the day time they ca 
always discern spiritual presences in their mind’s eyes: in th 
night time, with their bodily eyes too, very often, A demo 
European loafer, minus a head, haunts the neighbourhood « 
the Sealdah Railway Station and the adjoining burial groun 
and compels night’ overtaken wayfarers that way, to bu 
“ Belitee daru” for him, for which he pays in advance: Nc 
long ago a cooly- he impressed for this service tried to. chez 
him out of his change; and the demon loafer promptl 
wrung his neck, and killed him. Not long ago, amongst th 
news items from different parts ‘of the country retailed in th 


* Sir Lepel Griffin, in his book, The Rajas of the Punjab, write 
of the mountain range Goghar ka Dhar, in the Mandi State:—* Thi 
range has a reputation similar to that of the Brocken in the Hari 
mountains on Walpurgis Night. On the 3rd September, the demon: 
witches, and magicians from the most distant parts of India, assemb! 
here and hold their revels, during which time it is dangerous for me 

_ to cross the mountain. The spirits of the Kulu range are also said t 
wage war with those inhabiting the Goghar, and after a violent stori 
the peasants will show travellers the stones which have been hurle 
from range to range.” i 

Sidh Sen, chief of Mandi, who was a hundred years old whe 
he died in 1779, was a mighty wizard. Sir Lepel Griffin writes: “he had 
little book, which like that of Michael Scott, contained charms an 
spells which demons were compelled to obey: when he placed it i 
his mouth, he was instantly transported whither he wished through the air.” 

t Tradition has it that one Sambar Asur, King of the Hughli, Bardwai 
Jessor, and Nadiya districts was, in the neighbourhood of Kishnaghu 
slain by Pradyumna, the son of Krishna; and thereafter buried in a 
immense pit; by way of raw material for the generation of local eart! 
quakes it would appear. 
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eninenne of the Calcutta daily papers, I chanced on a paragraph 
orth how sundry Sunderbund folk, detected, carrying 
cit distillery, pleaded in excuse.that the liquor they 
caught manufacturing .was intended solely for the 
tion of local demons, who preferred ‘drams with a 
flavour to excised importations from foreign parts, 
ay or two ago I overheard a little Anglo-Indian boy, 
m ‘his evening tale ‘of prayer at his mother’s knee— 
tof his ayah as he was being put to bed: “ Khoda 
that, Ayah? Khoda, admi ko khata hai?” 
have not the slightest reason to suppose, that, in the 
her religious instructions to this little boy, his mother 
ny time, had the slightest notion of putting into his 
neeption of. an anthropophagous demon deity, But 
was, I have heard another child, a “ spoilt” child, 
hat under given circumstances he would get mamma 
od inthe corner; and I have heard him make the 
gestion to a bearer threatening him with the vifa. 
a ui Following a similar train of thought the 
1 savage beats his fetisch on occasién. It seems to 
1e way, that the lessons a goad many English children 
it about God are too often so worded and so inculcat- 
the child’s conception of the deity whose worship 
d, becomes, in effect, conception of what most moderns 
en they speak ofa demon. 
ain enough that, in the childhood of the world, amongst 
ers of infantile mankind, the distinction between gods 
ions was very indefinite, very elastic, Archeologists 
this day as to who were gods and who demons in 
world cradle of supernaturalism, of which the land’ 
was centre. One finds the names Déva and Asur 
geable in some of the Vedas. The Asurs of the 
tory of creation took part in the archaic ocean churn- 
ielped to bring forth Amrita, the water of life. The 
‘e been—it has been suggested—the special authors of 
sant irrelevancies to the churning, as the moon with glad 
ace, the goddesses of good: luck and wine, and the 
enty. : 
legendary wars between Devas and Asurs, the Devas 
lways get the best of. the fighting: indeed, the practi- 
ot of the fighting seems to have been the discomf- 
adra, and the Devas recognizing his authority, en~ 
der his banner,—and their consequent emigration from 
Central Asian tablelands to India. ` 
Zend legend, victory seems to be pretty equally 
between gods and demons. In Hellenic tradition one. 
the mother of the Titans, priding herself on being 
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‘better born thah Zeus, and her quasi demon children pitting 
themselves in fight against Olympian Gods: pitting themselves 
in vain as it happened eventually ; but Olympus had +- ~-* 
forth all its energies to repel them : Gods and Titans cc 
-on quite re terms, 
_ Nile slime has. been 4 Pecan generator - of demon 
Satan and Ahriman in time developed many points of | 
.but I take it that Satan is a conception essentially ] 
.and itis from Hebrew tradition,f (Persian tradition int 
that English protestantism derives most of its ide: 
„Satan and his demon hierarchy: ideas far more rı 
-towardsthem‘than those that obtained in more Cathol 
: Dunstan tweaked the devil’s ngse with a pair of red -hot 
-Luther was not inclined to do him homage ; but latter da 
tantismis. Besides, it issuch a comfort to some people t 
„to attribute their misdeeds to an occult authority beyo! 
_of human power of resistance, : 
* = @cult philosophies dealing with, and more or less de 
„upon demons and familiar spirits, crop up every now ar 
in 19th century’ times, pretty much as they did when tt 
„was younger, and Plutarch suggested to scoffers at 
verses delivered as oracles, that the God did not m 
-verses, but only communicated the moving impulse th 
.their manufacture. -Mr.:-Maftin Tupper’s rendering 
oracles, is possibly a modern instance of similar failur 
-adaptation of ‘manufacturing talent to raw material; : 
Blavatsky’s another. A couple of centuries ago such : 
dox enthusiast would have. been burnt probably, b 
sacerdotal protest against demonism. Faggot-and-stake 
have gone out of fashion in.our times, and instead of 
_ priestesses of the occult, or drowning them by way o: 
out, whether they are or are not too friendly with the I 
orthodox toleration, enlightened people laugh their. 
sions to scorn, and flock to their seances, It is notewo: 
Madame Blavatsky’ s system of theosophy, and its 
work of familiar spirits, is being taken to very re b 
„India, Our educated Baboos are sceptically inclined a 
‘old gods, and the old religions ; but incline to beli 
in demons, ghosts, and magic. 
Under older orderings of affairs spiritual than nov 
obtain, demons, when not actively in opposition, w 





* Voltaire, by the way, held it a certainty that the cohak 
witches with -goats,. the devils presidency at their sabbaths as 
and their manner of doing homage to him in that form by | 
-derriére—all the ceremonial observed at these orgia—came from 
having been learnt by them from the Egyptians, 


t And Milton. 
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made useful to`old world divinities, as chorus to their trans- 
cendentalism, supports to the maintenance of their dignity, 
washers Sometimes, so to speak, of their dirty- linen, who could, 
if needful, be held answerable for the fact that there was dirty 
linen to wash. Their office it was to minister to the greater 
glory and convenience of High Gods, to act -as intermediary 
-agents between those gods and men, to be primitive Mercuries 
of various sorts. Even Mahomet, much as he insisted on the 
oneness and all sufficiency of Allab, _did not care to dispense 
with such a hierarchy. 

Naturally, such intermediaries were not all vested with 
possession of equal rank, power and natural-ability. In course 
of time some developed into gods, and some have fallen. One 
may see a somewhat similar process of evolution -and_ selection 
at work in the India of to-day. Inthe last Census Report for 
Bengal, for instance, Mr. Bourdillon points out thát- room is 
-being made in the Hindu Pantheon for reception thereunto of 
demons who had till lately been accustemed only tome 
tutelage and worship of’ rude aboriginal tribes, whilst at the 
same time manufacture, or an adaptation to altered circumstan- 
.ces of other demons, goes on in suitablé@ratio. Brahmanism may 
not be a proselytizing creed in the sense in which Western 
world ‘folk use the word proselytizing: but it is not unrecep- 
tive, when sufficient inducements make-bids for its patronage, 

Like most of the religious systems that were founded in 
ancient times, and found favour with the ancients, it is funda- 
mentally aristocratic in constitution, and provides accordingly 
-one creed for well-born, well-to-do people, another for the 
plebeian and poor, As a class the Brahmns believe in 
~demonism., Many of them are fain to make a.living out of 
exorcism. 

Some Brahmans, and others who do not personally believe any 
more than the exorcists do in demonism, find it probably as 
useful an aid to power over the laity,as did some Bishops of 
the primitive Christian- Church, when that Church had out- 
grown the communist tending gospel that at first recommended 
it to the poor and people of low estate, and had begun to 
affect aristocratic pretensions and distinctions. Commentators 
on early Church history have filled many big folios with 
_disquisitions on` demons’ and their origin, nature, develop- 
ments, appointed work amongst men and women, and seem 
to have been almost as much concerned with demonology 
as with the accurate classification of heresies. St. Augustine 
-considered he had indubitable proof that- the sylvans and 
fauns, and all sorts of. “incubi,’ were fond of, and resorted 
to, carnal intercourse with women ; and his writings helped 
much to lead Churchmen, centuries after his time, to orthodox 
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ecclesiastical judgment and practise. with regard to “ possessed h 
-péople, .witches, &c. The witch of pagan times had great 
powers: but they were powers quite unconnected- with religion ; 
were never held to be a defiance of religion, Mental derange- 
ment, too, a man’s bodily possession by some demon, that 
is to say in effect, was never in those ancient times matter for 
opprobrium till Christianity, aud Churchmen stigmatized it as ~ 
a degradation. Apropos, in the early part of the 11th century, 
‘long years after the Church had outgrown primitiveness, an 
unfortunate grammarian, one Bilgard of Ravenna, was con- 
‘demned to death, because he was haunted by evil spirits, who 
assumed the shape, now of Horace, now of Virgil, anon of 
Catullus, or some other pagait writer, and who managed to 
persuade poor Bilgard that their writings are-not necessarily 
heretical. An incident suggestive of a melancholy corollary 
to Horace’s hackneyed—“ Non omnis moriar,” &c. Was it to 
furn,demon at last, that the genial’ old-world Herrick avoided: 

4 
the ordinary lot ofemortals? 

It was not till 1484 that Innocent the Eighth’s Bull against 
the Occult World was promulgated, and quickly followed by 
the famous Malleus plat gia digest of demonological 
law, a compendium of instructions for every day procedure 
therein ; and the corner stone of many horrible persecutions. 

Oriental diabolism, and fear of diabolism, has never taken 
such cruel shape as, under the sanctions of the Church, it took 
inthe West. The demons allotted to,popular use in India 
differ altogether from their European kith and kin. Notably, 
they are not as a rule, vindictively disposed towards mankind, 
Usually, at any rate, few are vindictive, though they are often 
7 boisterously and unkindly mischievous, It is to the Goddess: 
Kali and not to demons that human sacrifices are offered in 
Bengal ; it was to propitiate the Earth Goddess, not any demon, 
that Merias were offered up in Southern India, Even the 
man-eating-tiger fulfils his bloody mission in the way he 
does, only because no other way is open to him of reminding 
relations and erewhile fellow villagers of duties they have left 
unfulfilled. Let the vexed ghosts of men who have been untime- 
ly killed by tigers, be appeased with such propitiatory sacrifices 
and offerings as are their due. ‘Thereafter the desire for 
revenge on an undutiful society that induces them to help the 
tiger, to guide his sacrificial footsteps, will be no longer existent. 

Again, the Ghost Snake (Bhut Sampa), to be heard of in 
parts of Behar, is not malicious on its own, behalf. But if: 
anyone is unlucky enough to provoke the utmost ire of a power- 
ful witch woman, she may entrust to the Bł? Sampa execu- 
tion of a death warrant; and by, virtue of that authority, it 
will appear in a dream to the condemned person, and bite 
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him or her, and convey its incorporeal presence away to some 
other dream-world. People bitten by this ghostly nightmare, 
make up their minds that they must needs die twenty-four 
hours after the supposed biting; and having so determined, 
7 do die. It is surely conceivable that, with very ignorant, 
ble-minded folk, faith may be a very real motive power. 
difficulty lies not in the moving of. mountains, but in a 
man’s ability to believe that he can. .Faith sometimes zs Fate. 
The bdfiut-sampa is as passive an instrument in the hands of 
such a fate as the man who believes he has been bitten by 
it; neither, necessarily or presumably malicious on its own 
account. Putting: on one side the man-eating-tiger, the d/uit- 
sampa, and two or three more Indian demons whose dealings with 
mankind are ambiguous, the rest of the family are no more 
disposed to behave cruelly to the men and women they live 
amongst, than those men and women are disposed to regard 
them with absolute disfavour, Although, however, Indian de-; 
phions, considered in the aggregate, are. not consistently 
malicious like the demons of Europe, it is yet trug enough that 
they are all of them jealous dempns, and that some of them 
do, on occasion, show great vindictiveness, and are apt to be 
peevish.and unreasonable at times. They are Indian * demons, 
in short, and dealings with them often call for the exercise 
of diplomatic talents. These are the very talents Indians excel 
and delight in. Even, however,’as amongst men and women, pro- 
longed tickling, or injudicious tickling, sometimes induces tears 
and uncomfortability and ill-temper, so it-may happen amongst, 
demons. Indian ghosts are not always, not on the whole, quite 
' s3 good-témpered as Indian demons, Still, prithee, consider the 
Churaid's long suffering loving kindness, and call to mind how 
dangerous it isin the Western world for a man to have any 
thing whatsoever to do with feminine spirits, even though he 
may do them a kindness. Pious Parsén Rudall, of Launceston 
in Cornwall, who with the help of prayer, a pentacle and 
a crutch of rowan at the intersection of its five angles, laid 
the Bothathen ghost and deélivered that unquiet spirit from 
trouble, fell a victim soon afterwards to the plague. Le Sieur 
Nann,in the Breton story, meets the Korrigan in the forest, 
and loves her—and death is the penalty. Similarly the Kanekas 





b—schinese demons follow a coffin to the burial ground, as must also the 
spirit of the defunct, and if the demons bear it a grudge, they with pinch- 
ings, pin prickings, manifold spiteful tricks, make things’ very uncomfort- 
able for it. By way of diverting their energies into another channel, the- 
Heathen Chinee mourner drops sham bank-notes on the road, and the 
local demons fall into the trap with an ingenuous simplicity quite charming 
to think of, and find employment for their mischievous fingers in picking 
up the wind-blown-about scraps of worthless paper. 
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of new Caledonia tell a tale of one of their fellows who met in 
the woods an amiable dryad, and mistook her for-his Earth-world’s 
sweetheart, and found her caresses deadly. Nowhere in the West- 
ern world do the ghosts of women who have been made victims 
to a man’s cruelty, perfidy, lust, incline to forget and forg’~ 
They are not kindly disposed towards other men—mer { 
have done. them no wrong—buf unkindly ; and they deligh'_ 
revenging themselves on mankind at large. Not thus does the 
churail behave. Having suffered at the hands of a man, in- 
asmuch as she died in child-bed, she sets her ghostly affec- 
tions on the first mortal man coming within range of her 
` spiritual accessibilities ; every night favours him with her com- 
pany; loads him with costly*presénts and tokens of kindly 
regard. She makes but one condition with him; puts but one 
chance of limit to her loving-kindness. He must tell nobody 
the secret of their love. If “he does, whatever implied contract 
there may have been ‘between them, is thetewithal rendered 
null and void; the costly presents dissolve into air and 
emptiness ; thewvain, babbling fool is left to bemoan his folly. 
But that is all that happens.» There is no dying in three days, 
or wasting away in thrée months, as would have happened if 
the churad had been a Western world bred ghost. The worst 
thing that can be laid to her charge is, that she is instrumental] 
to the conveyance of a moral. Dimly, one may discern’ how, 
in another state of existence, a lesson they were unable to 
learn while yet in the flesh may be taught to the ghosts of 
women; how by virtue of occult spiritual influences brought 
to. bear on tender personal relations, keeping a segret may 
come to be recognized by them as an obligation under certain 
circumstances. ios 
It has been well said— f 
“Tis love, ’tis love, tis love 
. That makes the world go round,” 
Why not in the Spirit-world as well as in ours? Old church 
histories abound in instances of, and accountings for, demon 
amours. So do medieval romances. Towards the end of the 
16th century, in the year 1580, to be precise, there was ptiblish- 
ed in Paris a book entitled La Demonomanie des Sorciers, Its 
author, Jean Bodin, was an eminent French lawyer, a man reput- 
ed wise, not only in his own time but also in ours; for bis 
political treatise De la Republique has been praised by Hallam 
and by Dugald Stewart for philosophical ability and acuteness. 
And M. Bodin abundantly testifies to the frequency, piquancy, 
and ardour of demon loves for mortal maidens. As an instance 
of charity on the part of an Indian demon, sexual love un- 
adulterated, ‘take Moung-Oo who dispenses physic on credft 
to the Burmans he lives amongst, and who, having fulfilled 
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his ministrations to a quite impecunious patient, will be content, 

in the way of fees, to accept from him a promise to pay so 

many pigs, or so many fowls, in six months’ time, or a year’s 

time, as- luck may serve.” Buddhist priests in Burmah find no 

.difficúlty in persuading the people to do without gods. But we 
doubt much whether they would be able to persuade the people 

-o do without demons ; supposing that they had the least desire 
or notion of trying to. They have not. ‘In every respectable 

Burman’s house there-is an altar to the tutelary demon thereof, 

who may be either male-or female.as to sex, and who is ordi- 

narily as inoffensive as it is invisible, ` To that tutelary demon, 
independently of other subsidies, the“ first-fruits ’ of any food 

eaten, any grog consumed in the house, must be offered up. 

Once in a way, when half a dozen guests tumble in to dine 

at his board, unbidden and unexpected, a Burman host, in 

the hurry of his. hospitable intents absorbed, may set before 

ie’? and liquor, and forget the customary offering. Then 
Buse demon, jealous and angry, will enterénto and “ possess ” 

the body of one of these guests enjoying a feast of which it 

has not been asked to partake, will cause the possessed person, 
to be rude, and to make use of abusiv language to the other 

guests, to sing such.extremely improper songs that even Bur- 

mese ears are shocked; to.make the house -of the. feast-giver a 

nuisance generally to himself and to the neighbourhood. Much 

effusion of contrition and coaxing is needful to induce the 

offended house patron to leave the body of the possessed per- 

son, and to resume his.or her ordinary function as friend of the 

family, and guardian in ordinary of its interests. But a family 

quarrel of this ‘sort is of very rare occurrence. As a rule 

\Burmans are not unmindful of the privileges of- their home. 
demons; and the home demons for their part, do not nurse 

long their just wrath over a ‘breach of privilege. In disposition 

they are, Burman-like, good natured. Buddhist affiliated démons 

usually are, Long years ago, when Brahmadatta was king in 

Benares, one of his queens bore to him a son, Mahimsa hight, ` 

‘to whom it was appointed, when time should be older, to sojourn 
in this world “awhile as Gaudama Bhuddha. As the manner 

used to be with Indian princes:in, good old Aryan times, 
he was obliged, when grown up, to go into exile. A brother 

_and a half-brother. accompanied him; and one day, as the. 
three wandered ina forest, they chanced upon a pond, with 

water from- which. Mahimsa thought ‘he would like to quench 
his thirst. So he lay down under a tree, and told his half- 
brother to bring him some. After waiting an hour or two for 
his return, the other brother was despatched to see what delay- 
ed him: but neither did he return: Then Mahimsa, exalted 

prince, and privileged elder. brother though he was, began 
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to perceive that some holding in abeyance of dignities and 
ceremonial, some exertion on his -own part, had become neces- 
sary, if he wanted his thirst. appeased ; and he, too, went 
down to the pond. When he got there, the demon to whom 
‘it belonged, interrogated him as to the nature of true divi- 
nity, premising that he was in the habit of eating people 
who were unable to expound this riddle to his satisfaction. a 
When Mahimsa had, in a manner with which we are not 
presently concerned, concluded his exposition, the demon 
disgorged his -brothers and remarked: “Not only dost thou 
know what true divinity is, O wise one, but thou -hast even 
acted in keeping with it.” Truly, a rare combination of good 
gifts. There may well have been, at the time when this adven- 
ture happened, demons quite as kindly in disposition as was 
this enchanted pond riddle-monger. But it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a demon able.to preach a pithier sermon in few 

t 

4 Not profitable *for doctrine, for reproof, for edificaticgq osr, 
building up or elevating in any shape” So, years ago, sai“ 
Carlyle wrote of the Wavetley Novels. Can it be perchance 
because of some profitableness abiding in them, that démon 
methods of preaching and teaching are so decried by goody- 
goody folk, with whom the Waverley Novels continue to be 
authoritative? A liberal-minded Scotch minister did once in- 
vite his congregation to join with ‘him in prayer for “the 
puir deil.” But he was a most exceptional worthy. Usually, 
missionaries, 4 partibus infidelium, are very bitter indeed in 
speech against the devil, and all his works and belongings, 
demons included; and it is edifying to take note of what , 
a wide range of works they manage to connect him witi 
Especially when they come to India, and there encdunter 
urbane demon foes whose tactics they have not been prepared 
to comprehend, and whose behaviour amongst men and women 
cannot always be made to fit in with the teachings of: Clap- 
ham, or Watson’s “ Institutes of Theology,” or the Regent’s - 
Park College. They fail to see that the disestablishment of 
demons in India can no more be effected by means of educa- 
tional exorcisms thence derived, than it can be by Act of Par~ 
liament. They are more successful in -their endeavours 
amongst aboriginal tribes than with any other natives o- 
India. But, even so, demons continue to dominate such ideas’ 
about religion as aboriginal Indian tribes are able to assimilate, 
Take Santhal villagers by way of instance. Whether over 
and above their professions of Christianity, or independently 
of Christianity, they believe in one supreme god, a deity 
called Chandabunga, Amongst them, it is customary, once’ 
in three.or once in five years, as’ the case maybe, to offer! 
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a goat in sacrifice to him, its owner calling upon-Chanda- 
bunga’s name whilst in act to cut the throat of the victim— 
which he then ‘proceeds to cook, and eat. The dryads 
Jahirira, Monikoh, Marungburu, and Gosaiera are, as a matter 
of fact, more frequently “and: reverently honoured. But fullest 
Santhal meed of honour, of worship, is paid to the demon 
Manjhiharam ; often called familiarly and fondly Boodha 
Manjhi, of which affectionate nickname “Old Santhal” is 
said to be a fair interpretation. The stone representative of 
his spiritual presence amongst Santhalis is to. be found in 
some central part of every Santhal village not wholly--given 
ever to German-Lutheran dominion; or wholly given over, 
but not subjected to strict preventive ‘watch and ward. Quite 
beyond Indian Missionary kea, the inhabitants of the. Nicobar 
Island, who appear to have no conception at all of a God, 
rejoice in possession of a demon, They alternately coax him 
with.offerings, and frighten him- with scarecrows ; -and they 
heem to find such argumentum ad judiciam as persuasive 
as a negro does the argumentum Baculinum applied to his 
fetisch, ” Similarly, not long ago, when the vor populi, that is 
his vex Dez, contumaciously rejected, hi$ offerings, Mr. Glad- 
stone used to hoist the scarecrow resignation, and sulk until 
zis demon, weary of going without new turns to the sacrificial 
wheel, and holocaust of slaughtered Whig and Tory arguments, 
and savour ‘of honeyed democratic speeches, made overtures 
for reconciliation. Similarly—though with Cromwellian turn 
of the wrist to boot—Prince Bismarck serves his Parliaments 
still, Civilization is a. respectable sort of cant, and can be- 
come at times as able as itis willing to destroy ancient tem- 
pies, and to desecrate old world, or strange world altars and’ 
shrines. It may repudiate the daw» and ostentatiously do 
without any divine afflatus: for genius: but it is never 
ible to break down utterly all the bridges that connect it 
vith more primitive worships, 

We have referred to demon possessions in connection with 
Burmese regard for house demans. ‘Epileptic fits, immoderate 
ase of drugs, fastings, and the dreams and dream interpretations 
chey induce, national traditions, child-like sublimities of igno- 
‘ance—are all factors that help on such “ possessions,” and 

ake manifestations of them common enough amongst men 
ind women in India. Amongst, sundry animals, too, such 
nanifestations are common., The dog, the wolf, and the goat, 
of course: they are occult world affiliated all over the world. 
[he cat is not now-a-days a witch’s familiar in England. 
[n India, parents are very caréful to let no cat get anywhere 
rear a newly-born infant, lest it should bring with it a demon 
‘o torment the child. ‘The meek dove, Western world emblem 
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of peace and love, is a demon-possessed herald of death an 
doom. The .“ship of the desert,” held up to English schoo! 
boy admiration, is demon family affiliated; gets laid upo 
him sometimes much the same burden of iniquity the Jewis 
scape goat used to be saddled with., The serpent, too, is still 
demon ‘principality ; ; an object of much veneration and worshii] 
Mr. Sherring, in his book on Hindu Tribes and Castes, say 
that they all, without exception, worship the snake. 
_ It is asomewhat notable survival, There would seem bu 
little room for worthy doubt that serpent-worship was one of th 
_ earliest and one of the most widespread of religious cults, On th 
‘attestation of its fauna and flora scientific people have, with a 
much unanimity as can be expected from such people, agreed t 
‘believe that Australia is the oldest soil now existing on the fac 
of the globe, Whether primeval man had his origin there 
whether in some primeyal world convulsion Australia drifte! 
may from the African continent; or whether it. was—ev¢ 
near. enough to*® Asia to derive from thence ‘its inhabitant: 
are riddles to which, happily, we are not constrained t 
reply. We only refer, to*them as helping to fair presump 
tion that the men who discovered Australia in modern time: 
found themselves face to face with a people who were, toa 
‘characteristic intents and .purposes, primeval—in whatsoeve 
fashion it happened to their ancestors to people that continen 
These latter day discoverers at any rate found themselve 
in the midst-of a people who had learnt nothing, invente 
nothing,* built nothing. helped to develop nothing; not eve 
_ found out that the soil they lived on was worth any sort c 
‘systematic tilling ; any tilling at all, one might say witho 
running much risk of exaggerating. But all this backward 
ness notwithstanding, they had found out how to worship : 
demon; a huge sérpent called Jingà, who haunted cave 
and dark places. Evidently, therefore, no sun-god substitute 
servant or symbol, such as men of the Max Müller school o 
philology are fond of relegating and referring all occult power 
to. No earth-god manifestation either. of any serviceable, othe 
country like earth-god similitude. Jinga was too uniform 
lethargic; too purposelessly malevolent for that. A demon shee 
and simply. Not even amiable enough, or selfishly far-sightei 
enough, to let his worshippers know of the stores of gold ‘lyin: 
hid just under their feet. Bright, soft, easily malleable gok 
that might, without much effort, have been converted -inti 
gewgaws, and such personal adornments as are dear to th 
hearts of the most rudimentary of men and women. Ii 
other countries and amongst other peoples, serpents have show: 





* The boomerang is now clamed as an Egyptian invention. 
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a title to grateful regard from men, by discovering’to them 

the secrets of the earth, and teaching them how to work- 
metals, as Cadmus did in Greece, and the Nags did in India. 

Much worshipped although he was, surly Australian Jinga 

never did anything of the sort for his worshippers ; appears to 

dave been a most exceptionally stolid, crabbed, demon: as 

inlike the generality of serpent demons.as Cerberus was pro- 

bably in days before he cast that uncongenial skin, and 

urraying himself more suitably as a dog, approved himself a 

cynic philosopher with the courage of his convictions. 

The serpent, the giver of good gifts. to men, the healer, the 
teacher, the guardian of religious mysteries, has fallen from 
his high estate ; can now count ne Druid worshippers: in Gaul 
or Britain; find no altar places amongst latter-day Greeks, 
Romans, Mexicans, and Jews. The only relict of the worship 
to which Jewish tradition at all inclines to cling now is memory 
of_Lilis or Lilith, the demon serpent woman who was Adam’s 
first wife, and bore to-him demon progeny.e Serpent-worship. 
is extinct amongst the descendants of most pf the serpent- 
worshippers of old time. But stilin India, all Hindu castes, 
vithout exception, worship the snake* So do many Indian 
Vahomedans. Only Dhangars, Musahars, &c.—no caste men, 
whose bellies are their gods, and who are omnivorous—care 
o kill snakes: will kill snakes one may say broadly. We weré 
once in the act to knock on the head one which had intruded 
ən the verandah of a bu~ga'ow in the Mofussil, when a Rajput 
servant begged its life and taking it up tenderly in his bosom, 
zarried it away and set it free in an adjoining field 

Not’ long afterwards opportunity offered of looking up the 
sharacter of this petted snake in Dr Fayrer’s- book on the 
chanatophidia.of India ;‘and we found it set down in that 
Index Expurgatorius ‘as a most deadly reptile., Our Rajput, 
we take’ it, gave irreproachable evidence -of the reality as 
well as the courage of his religious belief, as far as it was 
concerned with snake-worship. Some of our readers will 
Joubtless be able to fall back on their own experiences of 
nvery-day Mofussil life for quite as cogent amatinon of 
i living faith in serpent sanctity. 

We have- come across natives who may be iea. On a 
Sunday, to kill the Aarrara, the lithe little grass snake of Mofussil 
sardens. On that one day of the week its bite is poisonous ; 
ome curse Of sin is laid on it ; and. ill-luck is not bound to’ dog 
he fortunes of the man who does it an injury. Woe will betide 
he man who, on any day of the week, injures a lakh pitti, aserpent | 
lispenser of wealth. - Popular withal as a poor man’s friend ; 
ndisposed to bite anybody not worth a lakh of rupees. Cobras 
ind other snakes,.death menacing when driven to a corner, or in 
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any fashion impelled by fear to aggressive use of their powers, 
are in effect held to have ‘deprived themselves of benefit of 
clergy, are “postponed,” as the lawyers would say, to selfish 
considerations, and killed without much demur. But in the 
main, Indian snakes. are still in popular acceptation demons ; 
benevolent in intention rather than malignant, making malevo4 
lent exposition of their ability for hurtfulness only when 
exasperated, or compelled to self-assertion. Dangerous enough 
then. You ‘may killa cobra casily enough; but although its' 
mate may bea mile or two off at the time, it will know who 
did the deed; and itis more than likely to revenge it. - The 
only way to secure oneself against demon serpent resentments 
(a way only possible in specia} cases), is to disarm the serpent, 
to gain possession of the charmed jewel or stone whence its 
magic power is derived. The man who gains possession of 
` a maniaras ruby will do more than disarm resentments ; may 
secure to himself all thes luck in life he desires. And the feat 
snot altogether,an impossible one, At night time, feedings 
time, the maniara ejects this ruby from his throat, in order 
that its light may serve him fora lamp. Whoso, at such time, 
-can make opportunityeto possess himself of it, need not fear 
overmuch the issue of an immediate pursuit, if he will only 
remember to turn-and twist, hare-like, in his flight. For, 
deprived of his magical jewel, the manzara will have become 
quite blind, and as incapable of quick turns and twists as the 
most commonplace of rustic ophidians. Before very long he 
must die of starvation, induced by sightless incapacity for 
hunting up food. And, in his case, there appears to be no 
irate, avenging spouse. In his exaltation the maniara ‘dwells 
alone. Besides, the ruby ensures,its present possessor against 
misfortune as long as he can hold fast to it. He has fate on 
his side; and as long as he can keep fate in his breeches 
pocket may defy even demons, 

“What were rocks made for my brethren? Even that 
mariners might avoid them.” That is a riddle once upon a time 
propounded, and pulpit answered by a clerical teacher of 
English people whose name has not been handed down to 
posterity, together with his interpretation of a rock hieroglyphic 
of his own’ invention. The advice he seems to have desired 
to convey, strikes us as good advice. We havea notion that. 
if clerical teachers of Indian folk made more application~ of 
it than they do to their missionary endeavours amongst the 
said folk, we should hear less often than we do now of mission- 
ary shipwrecks, and hopelessly damaged missionary cargoes. 
We think a gospel of love would be far more likely to prove effi- 
cacious than a gospel of Satan and his angels ; a gospel of fear, 
We think that Satan and his demons compare unfavourably 
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with the generality of Indian demons ; and that they might 
be less considered in missionary preachments, with advantage 
‘to the cause of Christianity. The educational churning of 
sorts that is going on in India now is not, in any particular 
hike, the old legendary churning that inducéd Amrita, the water 
| life. .Under a new dispensation Asurs. fallen from their 
mgh estate, are able to take but a very insignificant share in 
the stirring up of modern muddies and vacuities, as compared 
with the share they*took under the primeval dispensation. 
And the new churning has no period put to it, goes on increas- 
ing and to increase, conquering and. to conquer. It can rest 
satisfied with no mere water of life; must furthermore have 
wine ; generous fulfilment, as well as initial sap of vital energies 
and aspirings. When it has achieved this, there will be no room 
in any of its outcomes for much demonism. Meanwhile, we are 
of opinion that Indian demons get more abused and disparag- 
ed-than they deserve. They skould at least be judged on thaige 
hnerits : not condemned offhand just bec&use some people 

choose to confound them with Western worlé@ demons, and, 

having given their dog a bad nanfe, proceed, with out further 

parley, to hanging. 

When Indian demons do go to limbo, they will go, we take 
it, not because they are such bad, Satan modelled characters- 
as some missionaries would have us believe, but because young 
India, having got out of leading strings, will stand in no further 
need of their services ; and because Indians, then, will not feel 
more grateful to their demons than English people do the Wolf 
who devoured little Red Ridinghood, or to the Beast who 

ade occasion for committal to paper of the charming story of 
bis--and Beauty’s adventures. Or than they do to the giants 
anid giantesses who give Jack the Giant-Killer and other nur- 
sery heroes opportunity to inculcate, on child-minds, a great deal 
of more than doubtful morality—as to the bearing of which it 
is a precious child-privilege to have no definite ideas, and better 
still, to be compelled to swallow none of grown up people's, 
invention. i 

Jno. HOOLEY. 
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akhan’s fatted bull was ill. All the wise men of thd ` 
M village collected round the #zachdéx upon which the poor , 


, beast lay, and looked at him with sad eyes and elongat- ` 


ed countenances. They had watched him from his youth 


“upwards, rejoicing in his rapid growth and increasing strength. 


They confidently anticipated the pleasure of seeing him con- 
quer a rival bull in the adjoining village before being sacrificed 
at a wedding festival. A 

Makhan was a well-to do man, and he had made up his 
mind to have the best bull in his village; one that should 
be able to hold his own against all rivals. For this purpose 
he had travelled down’ from his village to the Pooteemaree 


iat, * and puschased the finest young bull calf he coulé 


find. The Garos never rear cattle, or keep cows; they 


‘purchase a limited number of young bulls at the hats, and 


drive them up to their villages, there to be tended with the 
utmost, care by the women of the family. They thrive well 
on the succulent young bamboo shoots that form their daily 
food, and the refuse grain that remains in the bottom of the 


` large vessels in which the ricé beer is made. When old enough, 


they afford the only sport-that Garos indulge in to any ex- 
tent, namely, bull-fighting, and then fulfil their destiny by 
being sacrificed to the Dawhapa or deities, and satisfying the 
hungry cravings of their owner's friends and relations. 

Makhan had paid a good price for his calf, and his wif 
and children had fed it with juicy young bamboo shoots un 
remittingly. It had rewarded them for their care by grow- 
ing large and powerful. One by one it had fought. with, and 
conquered, all the bulls in its own village, and a fight had 
been arranged with a rival animal in the next village. 


- Makhan’s daughter was to be married, and the leading feature 


in the wedding festival was to be the victory, sacrifice, and. 
consumption of the champion bull. D 
The heart of Makhan’s rival sank as he saw the magnificent 
beast growing more powerful week by week. He plied his own 
animal with the youngest and freshest of bamboo shoots ange 
tended him with the utmost care. The animals were well match- 
ed, and the excitement waxed hctter and hotter as the day 
appointed for their combat approached. Many a victory had - 
the rival bull won, but now the time had come for him to 
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meet a worthy foe who would humble his pride in the dust. 
It wanted but a fortnight to the eventful day. In the even- 
ing the villagers, as usual, gathered round the machan upon 
which the bull was kept; admiring his size and strength. Was 
there ever such a bull before! How short and sturdy his legs. 
were, how broad his’ forehead, what a magnificent hump he had, 
and such a dew-lap! They were never tired of discoursing on 
his perfections. - f f . i 

But the next day saw a change.- The poor bull was very 
sick, He stood with drooping head and dull eyes, gazing 
languidly at the tempting food before him, not caring to eat 
any of it. Every one suggested some remedy for his sickness, 
but no one could solve the mystery of its cause. When—after 
a few hours, he sank wearily down as if life had become too 
heavy a burden to be supported standing, there was a groan 
from all the spectators. 

_- He will die,” said Makhan gloomly. “My fate is bad in- 
deed! What can I do!” . — 

“Who has brought this raisfoebine on, us,” „cried his wife. 
“ Some one has bewitched our bull,” 

Every one turned and looked at e little old woman who 
stood close to the machan, with a cynical smile on her wizened 
face, and a jeering laugh bursting forth now and again .from 
her thin lips. She was “known to bear Makhan no good. will,- 
Could it be that she had bewitched his treasured bull? 

The suspicion was rapidly gaining ground, when a grey- 
headed elder of the community suggested another theory, 

“You have offended one of the Dawh4pa” he said solemn- 
ly. “This is not the work of a witch, for the animal has not 
dwindled slowly away, it has been struck down in one night.” 

The crowd looked at:one another with scared faces, if it 
should be Abette—the most easily offended and relentless of. 
their deities—what a dire misfortune it would be. They whis- 
pered his name’in awe-struck accents. 

“ No,” -said the old woman, shaking her head as much as 
her large bunches of earrings would allow her to: “No, it is 
not Abette, Abette kills slowly, too.” 

“Which is it then?” asked Makhan eagerly, “Which is 
it?” asked everyone in turn; “if you know, why don’t you 
tell us?” 
~“ You must find. out,” she said carelessly as as she moved 
awa 
; An angry murmur rose. Many believed she had bewitched 
the bull, and would gladly have subjected her to the test of 
witchcraft. But Makhan’s daughter suggested that they should 
try to find out which of the Garo deities had been offended, 
nd brought the articles required for the ceremony of divining, 
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This turned their thoughts away from the suspected woman, 
‘and they watched Makhan eagerly as, holding a large leaf - 
in his hand, in such a way that it formed a small cup, he’ 
filled it with water. Taking a grain of rice in his right hand - 
he dropped it carefully into the water, mentioning, as he did. 
so, the name of’ one of the Dawhápá, or gods of his tribe. 

The grain sank to the bottom. He tried another and an-_4 
other, each time mentioning the name of a god. The inferior 
spirits were mentioned first, evidently in the hope that it 
_might be one of them whom he had unwittingly offended. As’ 
each grain sank to the bottom of the cup, the faces of the 
spectators grew longer. 

With a sigh Makhan uttered the name of the greatest of 
their gods—Schuschma. Every one craned forward to see if 
the grain of rice sank or floated, and a grunt of satisfaction 
expressed the general feeling of relief, when it was seen to 
sink slowly to the bottem. But there was another name they 
axeaded still more, for Schuschma, though powerful, is ; nots 
supposed to be easily offended, whereas ‘Abette, although in- 
ferior to the “father of the gods?” is supposed to be much 
more ready to take offance, and is utterly relentless and un- 
forgiving. 

“ Abette,” said Makhan slowly with a slight quaver in his 
voice, If the grain floated the bull was dcomed, for Abette 
never forgave, and Makhan himself would probably sicken and 
die. The grain followed its predecessors to the bottom, and 
there was a general sigh of relief: 

“ Luckhmee,” suggested some. one, as Makhan paused to 
collect his thoughts. 

“Luckhmee.” This time the grain floated on the surface, 
and a murmur of satisfaction ran through the crowd, for 
Luckhmee was-the “mother of the harvest,” and very easily 
propitiated. A few bamboo stakes were hastily cut and driven 
into the ground, a fowl was caught and killed with very 
‘little ceremony, and its blood and feathers smeared on the 
bamboo stakes, and the whole thing was over. 

Makhan and his family ‘eat the flesh of the fowl; it would 
be pure waste to offer that portion:to the Dawhdpd; and 
everyone went to sleep convinced that they had discovered the 
cause of the poor bull’s indisposition and applied the remedy. i 

In the morning they changed their minds, for the aiat 
was still very sick. They concluded that they had been mis- 
taken in attributing his illness to Luckhmee, and senerted to 

the idea of witchcraft, 

One of the village women had already fallen: anaes the 
suspicion of witchcraft, and the belief in her guilt spread 
rapidly. The cynical.old woman whose conduct had annoyed 
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her neighbours on the previous evening, was dragged out of 
her house, and would speedily have been subjected to a 
cruel ordeal to test her innocence but that a cat was required 
for this particular ordeal and none could be found. Cats are 
not plentiful in Garo villages, and on this occasion it was 
necessary to send some distance to get one. This occupied 
some time, and a few of the women amused themselves with 
trying to find out if the old woman was a witch or not, by 
less hurtful means than ane severe ordeal proposed by the 
angry crowd. 


They cut a little bamboo ‘peg, and creeping softly to ‘where. 
the old woman’s shadow fell on the ground, pinned it—as they 
supposed—to mother earth.. But she moved away without any 
difficulty. and disappointed’ them. Then they made her sit 
on a log of wood cut from a particular ‘tree, fully expecting 
that she would be unable to remain, on it. But again they 
were disappointed, for she sat. quietly on the log, which shg 
could not have done if she had been a-witch, These tests 
ought to have satisfied her'accusers, but men are more difficult 
to convince than women, and the *imen, refused to believe in 
her innocence unless she should pass uninjured through the 
terrible ordeal they were pr eparing . for her, 

She was to be fastened -into a large basket with a live cat; 
a hole was cut in the basket to enable her to thrust her arm 
through it, and she was to be flung into the river. If she 
succeeded in grasping a handful of sand in her outstretched 
hand, without being scratched by the cat before rising to the 
surface, she would be declared innocent ; but if she. failed, the 
fact of her being a witch would be fairly proved, according 
to the Garo idea of a fair proof, and she would be driver out 
of her village, to die in the jungle. No one would dare to 
take pity on her, and give her food or shelter. If she should 
be drowned, as was most probable, they would rejoice at having 
rid the village of her presence. - 

By the time a cat was procured, the evening had closed in, 
and Makham’s daughter suggested that it would be well to 
wait until the morning and see if the bull was not better. 
This reasonable suggestion would have shared the fate that 
good advice generally does, but that nature came to the 
rescue of the poor old woman. A heavy thunder-storm broke 
over the village, and every one was glad to retire to the shelter 
of their houses. 

Possibly, the old woman shared in the belief that she would 
ascape quite uninjured if she were innocent, for she was up- 
disturbed by the thought of what the morning would bring, 
and slept soundly. When the day broke, however, and she 
was dragged through the village towards the banks of the 
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river, she struggled desperately and abused ‘her tormentors in 
-choice language. 

“ Wait a little.’ cried Makhan’s daughter hurrying from the 
edge of the jungle near her father’s house, with an armful of 
fresh bamboo shoots, “ He has been calling for his food for 
the last half hour. Let us see if he will eat it?” 

The crowd stopped. The bull was on bis legs again, and., 
certainly looked brighter and better. Ifhe eat his food,, there 
was some hope for him, and overy one waited in silence to see 
what he would do. The poor old woman knew that her life 
depended on what he did. Her confidence of the night before 
had deserted her, and she clung to the bull’s machan with 
frantic energy; as if nothing should tear her away from it until 
he had eaten his leaves. When the animal stretched out his 
head and drew the little shoots, so, temptingly offered to him, 
into his mouth, low chuckles of satisfaction, grunts of approba- 
tion, and cries of rejoicing resounded on all sides. The old 
Woman burst intoea passion of tears as she sank to the ground, 
-completely overcome by the suddenness of her joy. 

“ Ttis all right, now, ” said Makhan’s daughter kindly; “ no 
one has bewitched our bill after all- ‘You were in too great 
a hurry,” she continued, turning to her fellow-villagers, ©“ It 
‘was Lukhmee who was offended, you see, Perhaps she was 
-on a journey and could not answer us sooner, She bes cured 
-our bull now,” 

Perhaps she had. Anyhow he lived to conquer his Da and 
was sacrificed and disposed -ọf to the great satisfaction cf all 
-concerned, 


ESME, 


\rt, VIIL-BENGAL EUROPEAN SCHOOL CODE—II. 
“ Education is the master and keeper of time, ”— 7hring, 


“> DUCATION is a subject that can hardly evér stale upon 
E us. A- nation’s progress depends on its education. 
f civilisation is to advance, the more discussion there is as 
o the ways and means of perfecting our educational methods 
he better, The urgency of the European education question 
n India is now acknowledged on all hands, and has received 
he direct attention of-Government since 1881. In that year 
he Bengal European SchooleCode began to be framed ; it 
vas first tried in 1883, and published in 1884, and various 
nodifications have been made in it every year since. During 
ny connection with two of the largest institutions in the Presi- 
dency, I was able, in five differefit capacities, to test the 
oracticability of the Code, and since lasteyear I have had Me 
»pportunity of working a growing school on, the lines of a 
Code somewhat similar to, .bue much in advance of, -the 
Government Code. The result of aM this observation is my 
conviction, that a great deal of improvement in the Govern- 
ment Code is necessary, and I am grateful for the kind per- 
mission I have received. to state my convictions in the 
pages of this Review. 

-The January number contained my first article on the 
subject, the object of which was-.to show how the existing 
expenditure in the maintenance of institutions for European 
education in the Lower Provinces of Bengal might be so 
girected as to “secure the best results.” This little effort of 
mine in a great cause has called forth a review from Mr. 
L W. D’Cruz. It is not my purpose to review in return. 
I wish only to draw attention more clearly to some important 
points in the subject, which he has passed over, and to correct 
certain of his references to, and quotations - from, my article 
which are somewhat faulty. z : 

The Code under review has to do with schools where the 
work is done by the medium of European languages and 
on European lines of thought, and it has been felt to bea 
hardship in such schools that they are not allowed to draw 
grants’ for some of their best pupils who happen not to come 
under the Government definition of European, although they 
are more used to “ European habits and modes of life” than 
hundreds of others who differ in no noticeable way, besides 
hats and body-drawers, from the mass of natives around 
them. For expressing this opinion my reviewer charges me 
with including Armenians, Greeks, and Burmese’ under the 
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category of Europeans. But those who read my article 
will remember that I spoke of such Armenians, Greeks, and 
Burmese—and I might have mentioned many others—as well 
as natives, “who have cast off their national characteristics _ 
and are distinctly European in their habits and modes of life.” q 
The statement of my reviewer’s, that “European parents , 
are averse from their children being brought into contact 2 
with others who differ widely from them: not merély in lan- 
guage, mode of ‘thought, and habits of life, but also in religion, 
for while they have nothing to gain by such fellowship they 
have much to lose,” will be found to be quite in harmony 
with the tenor of my previous writing. I propose that our 
Schools should ‘receive grantsefor those who do not differ 
widely from our children in language, mode of thought, and 
habits of-life, nor in religion, The Burmese whom my review- 
er exults over cannot be said to have “a common religion, 
a common language, anf a common home” with, ourselves. 
Since the Code has again ‘been takeh in hand for revision, 
I hope this matter will receive due consideration, ` 

That the Bengal: Code is na different from the English 
Code for board sċhools %will be clear to any óne who will 
but take the trouble to“compare the arrangement of the” 
studies appointed for the different standards, especially in the 
primary school: departmerit. The “arithmetic curriculum is 
identically the same in the first three standards of that de- 
partment, and those who read English educational literature 
” know, that the ablest judges have declared thé insistance of 
numeration in these standards to be one of the greatest 
blemishes in the English Code. It can be no less.so in the 
Indian, and three years spent in trying to teach numeration ig 
these standards made me abandon the attempt before the Benga _ 
Code was thought of; yet my reviewer says that to him “it is ` 
painful to see the writer stumbling on Standard Į. and treating 
it as if that was intended in the Code to be the starting 
point for young children. It is clear that the Code contem- 
plates that Standard I. shall ordinarily not be reached till a child 
is seven years of age, so as to be fit for examination a year 
after.”- He means, of course, that by the time a child is seven 
years old and reaches the first standard, his mind is quite 
developed enough to grasp the meaning of local: value, and that—- 
palpable methods are not needed to teach him to calculate. | 
We have his bare assertion for it. He attaches no value to the 
authorities I quote in my article. 

In the great majority of Bengal European schools, moreover, 
there is scarcely a call for such a thing as an infant school or 
department, of the kind existing in. England. One infant class is 
as- much as will ever fill sufficiently to pay a teacher, and very 
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often not even that. The average school-entering age in India 
és seven, and to try to teach “ units, ten, hundreds” and all the 
rest of it to children of that age, children who have passed 
through an infant class or school, or have žad their infant school 
training at home, has been found by actual trial to be treating 
them to “ a jingling noise of sounds unknown,”—not only.crimi- 
nally waste their time, but clouds their perception and gives 
them a distaste for calculation ; ; and although little fellows have 
been known to work themselves into the ring of their masters’ 
numeration, the result in after years shows that that in no way 
ontributed to make their arithmetical perception at all clearer, 

And on the great majority of. children the incantation-like 
process has a decidedly deterrept and detrimental effect. This 
my reviewer does not attempt to. answer, but falls prostrate 
before the majesty of “the framers of the Code.” But what 
becomes of that majesty when the very Code they framed is 
being cut and clipped, shaped and re-shaped every year by those 
who think they know better? Shaping and ye-shaping, howeves, 
are the best treatment a Code, or anything else that deals with 
methods can undergo, provided it he done judiciously, and one 
of the most necessary re- shapings inethe English Code and in. 
the Bengal one is the omission of numeration from the 
curriculum of the first three standards. 

An important change already made in the original Code of 
the “ framers ” is the substitution ‘of algebra. for Euclid in the 
fifth standard. It has been acknowledged in all hands that 
algebra has been wisely introduced earlier than as at first 
enjoined. But the postponement of Euclid has been widely con- 
demned and has led to difficulties in the subsequent studies of 
pupils, as will be shown later on. When carefully taught geo- 
métry is very attractive to boys and no less so to’girls, I have 
found very young children take, the deepest interest in con- 
versations about circles, triangles, and squares, and if the 
fourth standard, though not subjected to examination in this 
subject, were to be familiarised with geometrical forms and 
their names in the course of conversational lessons, the fifth 
standard would be ‘found to work Euclid along with algebra 
without any undue pressure. I have myself tried the experi- 
ment, and have found the plan succeed admirably. Indeed, the 
upper half-dozen of the ‘fifth standard class in which the 
‘¢nethod was tried were anxious to be allowed to go on, to the 
end of the first’ book. The whole of the rest of the class 
worked, and enjoyed. the Working. of, the. first twenty-six 
propositions. 

The history work of the Code is very unskilfully arranged, 
being begun at the wrong. end. Children are given quite a 
wrong idea of the sequenge, “of events in the world’s history by 
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beginning with Caractacus, and Arthur, and Vortigern. They.. 
‘ should begin with their own times and go dynasty by dynasty, 
or better still, reign by reign back to the earlier days. ` Nine- 
tenths of the belief in the dryness of history is due to this 
wrong beginning. It is not possible, however, to teach history 
in this way earlier than the fifth standard. 

In the fourth standard, as enjoined in the Code, and even in, 
the third, a book of historical tales should be read to familiarise 
the young mind to the fact, that great things were done and 
_ great men and women did live long ago. They will thus bi 
prepared and eager for a chronological arrangement of these facts! 
Care should be taken, though, to see that the book appointed i 
not merely used as an English reader (for this is all that the 
Code provides), but that the children are taught to remember the 
characters and incidents studied. 

By such a careful re-arrangement of subjects for the various 
standards a great deal of time might be saved. There would 
We only six standargls in place of seven, and the sixth. woul 
serve very well as a Preparatory Entrance Class, The seventh 
standard might include an Entrance Class, and the Entrance 
Examination, as far asit gües, be taken as the test of the seventh 
.standard. My reviewer says: “The Entrance Examination of 
the University was never intended to be a final standard, yet 
hitherto it.has been adopted as such by the majority of pupils, 
who have-attended our schools because they have had no alter- 
native. It does not provide anyhing like a training such as 
every intelligent young man should have in entering the world, 
The curriculum includes the mere rudiments of school work, 
without touching upon such subjects as the physical sciences, 
drawing, music, botany, &c,, for the simple reason that most of 
these are required in the higher examinations of the University 
Course. It is quite evident, therefore, that those who do not 
intend prosecuting their studies beyond the Entrance Examina- 
tion cannot gain anything like a fairly general, or as it is called, 
liberal education by stopping short at that standard.” -I quite 
agree with him here, and in my former article I proposed that, 
“in addition to the work done for the University, chemistry and 
geometrical drawing should be made compulsory.” This would 
lighten the work of the eighth standard, and go far towards 
making the work of.the Entrance Class more interesting, At the 
same time it must be clear to every one who will but compare the” 
curriculum and papers of the Entrance Examination and those 
of the Middle Scholarship Examination, that in English, Latin,. 
history, geography, arithmetic, and algebra, the two are scarcely 
different from each other. Now it happens that the Entrance. 
Examination is almost a sine gua non for admission into several 
Aepattmnents of Government and ecitenele service, and to find 
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a way out of the difficulty, JACOBIAN proposes, in the Auglishman 
of the 17th May, that the University should cease to examine for 
matriculation, and should recognise the eighth standard ex- 
amination of the Code as the matriculation test. This plan 
would not work at all. The University provides a very high 
standard in the branches of the eighth standard curriculum, and 
requires in matriculants indications of only a fair amount of in- 
telligence and mental discipline. Moreover, the European 
School Code does not suit Native schools, and of course is not 
meant for them, whereas the University is meant for Natives as 
wellas Europeans. Asa matter of fact, the Entrance Examina- 
tion requires only part of what the seventh standard, not the 
eighth, of the Code requires, and therefore the Code should re- 
cognise the Hutrance Examination as far as it goes, and the 
inspectors should be particular in seeing that the teaching is in 
accordance with formative principles and not mere book-cram- 
ming-as it too frequently is, Iam véry: far from wishing to see 
the Entrance Examination recognised as “a nal standard.” Its 
object and name at once prevent any one from, so regarding it. 
But our pupils’ and inspectors’ time, and the working power of 
our schools might. be economised by preventing a useless repeti- 
tion of the same work. 

The course of study provided by the Code is xot prescribed 
“with a view to University degrees,” whatever the Englishman 
(see the issue of Friday, Apiil 22, page 5) may think of the 
matter. So far-is this from being the case that, as Mr. D’ Cruz 
shows, the Code * provides a final examination called the ‘high’ 
for those who go not seek University honours, and makes the 
curriculum wide. enough to allow scope for the study of one 
‘or.more of those subjects which would at least. tend to initiate 
the beginner in the more agreeable pursuits of intelligent and 
educated men, and to lead a “little beyond the drudgery of the 
ordinary school room.” In fact the curriculum, as I have tried 
to show, would be the better for a -little more widening. The 
Englishman shows a very imperfect acquaintance with the boys 
and girls he professes to write on behalf of, when he assumes 
that the curriculum is “intended for boys and girls, the lives of 
most of whom will be spent entirely outside of intellectual’ 
pursuits.” . It was because “ the drudgery of the ordinary class- 
room” was found to be insufficient for the boys and girls’of the 
domiciled European community of India that the Code was 
framed at all.: We can secure no advantage by-lowering its 
standard and advocating that our children should be drilled for 
years at reading, writing, and simple arithmetic only. This 
drilling is necessary, of -course ; but does the writer not know. 
than good reading cannot be attained without a great deal.more 
that the Code provides? that simple arithmetic is almost 
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useless without some idea of geometrical figures, of historical- 

sequence, of geographical locality, of algebraical a 

&c., &c, unless he means by simple. arithmetic only £ s. d. or- 

R. a. p.? He certainly does zo¢ know that ene of the causes; 

that kept the domiciled European community'in the background’ 
so long was the ignorance that considered, say, Bengal (or even, 

Calcutta) the world, that distrusted all distant parts, “and went in) 
for jat-ism as extravagant as that of the natives around. But, 

he as certainly oug4ź to know that the domiciled European 

community is asleep no longer; that:it is claiming its proper 

place in the world; that it is already,on the whole, as well 

educated as -any middle-class society anywhere; that it is 

Striving to educate itself still,more; that it encourages the 

desire to revise the Code in the. direction of extension rather 

than of abridgement, and of economical arrangement rather 

than reduction in scope; that there are in our schools very 

many boys and girls who, besides being able to “ work equations _ 
with two unknown Auantities and do deductions from the first” 

book of Euclid? càn, “write a letter in a natural style and 

read the Vicar of Wakefield with hearty intelligence.” The 

article from which these @iotations are made is certainly behind 

the times, although it finds room ina respectable journal. 

The eighth standard is rightly considered the fina? standard 
of the School Code. But there are three véry glaring defects in 
it. One of these, the omission of Latin, is the only imperfection 

_my reviewer can discover anywhere in the Code. It is indeed 
a very striking discrepancy to make a modern European 
language or a vernacular suddenly compulsory in the final 
standard, when in the earlier standards the majority of schools 
have been allowed to teach Latin, and that only as a “ special” 
subject: The importance of a vernacular in the middle school 
has been pointed out, and Latin should certainly be made. 
at least alternative to French or German. My reviewer says 
that he has “ reason to hope the next issue of the revised Code 
will see it in its proper place.” All true teachers will rejoice 
to find his reason good and his hope fulfilled. 

‘In the second place, I would draw attention to the fact that, 
with the present arrangement of subjects for the various stand- 
` ards, there is too. great a rush made in mathematics in the 
eighth standard. If the suggestions contained in the preceding 
‚paragraph be acted upon, however, it will be found possible,’ 
not only to do all the work now appointed, but to work ele- 
mentary statics and dynamics asa compulsory subject, and 

to carry the Euclid work to the end of the sixth book. 

Perhaps the greatest defect.of all is the strange way in which, 
the course for girls differs from that for boys. The result of 
a great deal of controversy in the English magazine seems: 
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to’be the general opinion, that no reason exists for keeping” 
girls out of any of the’ subjects taught to boys. The only 
subject that’ admits of a doubt is political economy, and since 
domestic economy must be taught to girls, it might take the 
place of the former in their curriculum. 

To see that thé arrangements directed in the Code are duly 
carried: out in the fifty-seven schools already under Govern- 
tent inspection in Lower Bengal alone, is decidedly more 
than two men can satisfactorily do, even though they may 
devote their whole time to true inspection. Yet Government 
appoints only oze Inspector and one Assistant Inspector, and, 
as if to make their designations misnomers, places on: their: 
shoulders the burden .of examining each of these schools _ 
annually, both orally and in writing. ‘The result is that the 
examining, though got through as quickly as possible, takes: 
up nearly all their time, and leaves them little opportunity for 
inspection, properly, so called. This I pointed out in my 
January article ; but I have been misunderstgod. My reviewers 
asks, “is it possible that the writer has not read through the 
Code which he attempts thus to revjew?” Hethen marshalls 
all the paragraphs of the Code in which true inspection is 
enjoined,—all: of which I could have quoted from memory— 
and finally exclaims: “It is inconceivable how a writer can 
venture to assert that what does exist and is provided for does 
not exist and is not provided for, except as the result of 
an oversight which is itself hardly pardonable in such a caée.” 
Should I cry, “Peccavi!” Here is the impeached passage: 
“The gentlemen who are called Inspector and Assistant Inspec- 
tor are in reality not Inspectors at all, but examiners, Their 
ime is almost wholly occupied in hurrying from school to 

ol for the annual examinations,” and scarcely any time 
their disposal for the actual work of inspection. Now: 

ne annual examination is the least important part of the’ 
concern of a school, The world seems to have gone mad 
about examinations, and ‘he work that schools were origi- 
‘nally meant for is lost eight of, namely, the important busi- 
ness of securing to pupils a condition of physical, mental, 
and moral health. There is no one to go from school to school 
at all unexpected times, to see that the work of e-due-ation is 
being conscientiously performed. ” J have in this passage taken’ 
Full notice of “what does exist and.is provided for,” and there-- 
fore it is that I assert that we have zo Inspector i in the true 
sense of the word. Visits without notice are indeed ordered, 
but where are the men who shall pay them? We have been’ 








* Fifty-seven schools have to be examined separately, orally, and in’ 
writing, in many different standards every year ! i 
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told that such visits were actually paid “ last year in the case of 
several schools in Calcutta.” Only several schools, only zx Cal- 
cutia, were favoured. But there are only 22 schools in all in 
Calcutta, against 35 in the suburbs and in Mofussil and Hill 
stations.- This surely is not'doing the work well. I have no 
quarrel with the Inspectors themselves. I know them to be 
earnest, hardworking men; but the task assigned them is more 
than they can perform. All other questions sink into insignific-> 
ance before this. In revising. the Code, Government could hardly 
improve the wording of any of the paragraphs dealing with 
this matter; but it should certainty provide the means as well 
as the paragraphs for thorough inspection. Fhe Code fails 
entirely in its object as long as these paragraphs are virtually 
dead-letter. “ Sine pennis volafe haud facile est.” “If public 
money,” I repeat, “were spent for no other educational pur- 
pose than to provide efficient inspection in every conceivable 
department, I am sure no, better expenditure would be possible.” 

The Inspectors need not conduct the annual examinations~at_ 
all, ‘There is alred fdy an arrangement for examining the highest ` 
standards of primary and middle schools for scholarships. -These 
ought to suffice for the gnifual examination, and the advantage 
will be three-fold. (1) At present the fourth and the seventh 
standards are subjected to two examinations, one at the hands 
of the Inspector and the other at the hands of the “ Scholarship 
examiners,” and the former is, in the case of 17 schools, within 
“a month of the-latter, while in the case of the others the inter- 
val is of various lengths either before or after, and a pupil 
might win his scholarship before he can be examined or even 
‘seen by the Inspector in his then standard. This inconsistency 
is in itself sufficient to show the superfluity of the Inspector’s 
annual examination-of the fourth and the seventh standagg 
(2) There would be no formal examination of the other sandal 
the top standard being taken as the representative of eacx 
school, primary or middle, To subject children of seven and 
-eight to a formal examination, and goad them to strain their- 
. powers by telling them that their promotion depends on their 
passing, amounts to a cruelty unworthy the times. The 
efficiency of the first, second, third, fifth, and sixth standards 
(if the present number of’ standards be retained) could be 
secured by frequent visits on the part of the Inspectors, who 
might sometimes take their turn at the lectern. (3) There- 
would them be onze examination for all schools, and the. 
test would be a fair one, whereas at present it is very 
difficult to secure a uniform standard in the questions asked 
at the different schools, This plan would go very-far to 
minimise many of the evils unavoidable in a system of pay- 
ment by results, - 
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.. The examination,again, should not be only a written one, 
A written examination, of course, is the best test of accuracy, 
of memory, of the power of composition, of neatness in ex- 
pression, of precision in thought, and of fulness of knowledge ; 
but, as Mr. J. G. Fitch, author of the well-known “ Lectures on 
Teaching,” said before the College of Preceptors in November 
1885, “ An oral examination, if wisely conducted, furnishes a 
much truer test of brightness and mental activity, of prompti- 
tude, of fluency and. command of language, and of the 
sympathy and interest with which the student has gone about 
his work. Moreover, it is possible in an oral examination, to 
shape and adapt successive questions to the previous answers 
of the student, and to the planson which he has been taught, 
A true estimate of the worth and solidity of his knowledge, and 
of the spirit in which it has been acquired, can best be arrived 
at by a judicious combination and use of, boths kinds of test.” 
The. advantage of this kind of examtination in all subjects is 
“acknowl edged in the Code; but here again the Inspectors have” 
not time enough to attend’ properly to ‘the matter. There is 
a sort of hurried examination in eloeution, and pupils are asked 
to point out a few places on, blank Beographical maps ; but 
anything like a thorough oral test in the grammatical structure 
of sentences, in geography, history, elementary science, &c., as 
adopted in England and Germany, is out of the question in 
the case of our hard-worked Inspectors, ‘but could be easily 
arranged for at the scholarship examinations, 

I advocate extension of scope in these examinations in 
consequence of the changes I have suggested in the ordinary 
curriculum. My reviewer, of course, objects for a similar reason, 

cially to the changes in the primary examination. - But the 
Code provides already that the Inspector shall examine in science 
(or object lessons as it is called in the prany school), and as to 
history, the primary examination would, of course, be confined 
to “characters and incidents” as proposed before and now, and 
not include a knowledge of chronology, for it is z#zs that I said 
a child “should not be taught till-it has reached the higher 
stage of standard V.” I invite the special attention of Govern- 
ment to pages 120—122 of the January Review, where I have 
worked this question out. 

The object of all -reform is to obtain the best results 
with the least expenditure, and all the alterations suggest- 
ed above, are for the economy of time and. trouble rather 
than of money, or rather of time and trouble which aré equi- 
valent to money. There is, however, one method of economis- 
ing time and. energy in educational circles which cannot be 
fully dealt with in the ‘course of this article. It is the 
saving of the precious time of our little ones by helping them 
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to learn to read through the medium of phorietic spelling. 


The wider question of a complete reform of English spelling 
I dealt with in these pages in 1883 and 1884; though the adop- 
tion of the reform in India is not possible before its adoption, 
in England, But many experiments have shown that children. 


“can be taught to read and write words spelled-in the ordinary 


way much faster and better by being put through phonetic _ 
reading books first. Through the efforts of the English Spell-. 
ing Reform Association, children in England are not any, 
longer tested in spelling in the first two standards, and if this. 
example were followed in Bengal, it might be the first stepping- ` 
stone for much advance in this direction. I have not space: 
to say more on this subject, byt will only quote the opinions. | 
of some of the Vice-presidents of the Association on the sub- 
ject of English spelling :— i 
- Max Müller, Professor- of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Oxford :— The unhistorical, unsystematic, un- 
{ntelligiblé, unteaclaable, but by no means unamendable spelling 
pow current in England . . . . can this unsystematic 
system, be allowed to go.on for ever? Is every English 
child, as compared with @ther children, to be mulcted in two or 
three years of his life in order to learn it? Are the lower 
classes to go through school without learning to read and write 
their own language intelligently? And is the country to pay 
millions every year for this utter failure of national education ? 
Language is not made for scholars and etymologists ; and if the 
whole race of English etymologists were really to be swept 
away by the introduction of a spelling reform, I hope they 
would be the first to rejoice in sacrificing themselves to so good 
a cause.” aah 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, Deputy Professor of Comparative Pliilo- 
logy in the University of Oxford :—“ We are sometimes told 
that to reform our alphahet would be to destroy the etymologies 
of our words. Ignorance, again, is the cause of so rash a state- 


‘ment, The science of etymology deals with sounds, not with 


letters, and no true etymology is possible when we do not know: 
the exact way in which words are pronounced. The whole 

science of comparative philology is based on the assumption that 

the ancierit Hindus and Greeks and Romans and Goths spelled 

pretty nearly as they pronounced; in other words, were the 

happy possessors of real alphabets. It lies with ourselves fo | 
determine whether we shall be equally happy.” 

. Rev. W. W. Skeat, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, author of the great Etymological Dic- 
tionary :—“ From pure love of etymology, and ‘in the interests 
of the same, I should like to see our present spelling utterly 
smashed”  __ . F í n 
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‘Dr. Murray, Past President of the Philological Sdciety, who 
is engaged upon. the fifteen years’ task of editing the great 
dictionary of the Society :—“ The traditional and pseudo-ety- 
mological spellings of the last few céntufies aré the direst foes 
with which genuine etymology has to contend,” 

Mr. H. Sweet, M. A., Past President of the: Philological 
Society, and author of the Clarendon Press “ Hand-book of 
Phonetics,” &c. :—“ It is mainly among the class ‘of self-taught 
dabblers in philology that-etymological spelling has found its sup- 
porters. All trie philologists and Philological bodies have uni- 
formly denouncéd it as a monstrous absurdity.” 

The question of boarding schools in ‘the plains is already ` 
a closed one. There is no doubt as to the answer ninety-nine 
out of every hundred men would give if asked: “ Had you: the 
desire and the means to send your child to a boarding school, 
would you select a hill school, or’ ome in the plains?” 
My reviewer declares that there is ‘an .increasing deman 
for ‘large boarding schools in the plains. ` This is not a 
statement founded on fact. I know that if the case of'free 
schools, there is very ofteti “ not róom to hold the number who 
seek admission into them, not merely as free scholars, but as 
pay pupils, the latter having to wait ‘in many cases for more 
than a-year from the time: of their n as applicants 
before they can be taken in,” because the fees, when. charged 
at all, are very low, and the advantage is all on one side. But 
a child is very rarely, if ever, removed from a hill-school to a 
plain-school when a parent can ‘afford to pay the hill-school fees, 
whereas several parents every ‘year remove their children from 

lain-schools and send them tothe hills, even at a great sacri- 
F to themselves, and almost invariably with, the satisfaction 

seeing them soon in a much improved physical condition.* 
“ As a matter of fact,” says my reviewer, “an attempt was re- 
cently made to transfer a portion of one of our local boarding 
schools to a hill station, but the result was a heavy pecuniary 
loss and a considerable falling away in the attendance.” ‘One rea- 
son of the “ pecuniary loss ” in this attempt was that the scheme 
was undertaken with the feeling that it was a risk. Other 
causes are difficult to prove, and it is no business of mine to 
prove them; but I have the means of proving that there’ 
was certainly no “falling away in attendance,” while the 
number on the rolls increased, and maty boys who were’ 





**® One who has managed for years both hill and plain schools, writes to 

say: “My own opinion regarding the comparative health of boys on the 
plains and on the hills is very decided, that it is decidedly better on the 
hilis. The change in the physique of boys after a few montlis of hill 
climate is great in every aa without exception ; ; in some cases it is 
simply astonishing.” : 
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day-scholars became boarders. This experiment, if it showed 
anything at all, very distinctly showed the general belief that 
large boarding schools are better on the hills than on the plains, 
It is needless, however, to re-open a question that was settled 
.years ago. When I said that Government-aided boarding 
schools should: all be in the hills, I should, perhaps, have made 
an exception in favour of free schools, though even in their case- 
the question is one only of funds. Ifthere were no large boarding’ 
schools supported in the plains, there would be more money to 
spend on the hill institutions, and there is no question as to the 
advantage in the end. Small boarding schools are not much 
more than families, and since sanitary arrangements can be 
easily made perfect and supervision easily provided, they need 
no aid from Government. I have shown in my former article 
how large boarding schools were called-into existence in Eng- 
land and that they are fast, losing their popularity because the 
need for them is passing away. They have played exactly the. 
same part in India®; but here they are not unnecessary yet, 
because theré are so many men who have to work where no 
schools ‘can be opened, ang, these must send their children to 
boarding schools far away. They will be all the better pleased 
to'find that they can with the same expenditure give the child- 
ren the benefit of a hill climate. But educated parents in 
India are slowly, yet surely, following the example of educated 
parents in- England, in ‘keeping their children aż kome if they 
are within easy reach of a good day school, for a boarding school, 
however well conducted, “cannot supply all the advantages 
that exist in a small and well regulated household.” 

Yet, why is it that the influence of a good family is better 
than the influence of a good boarding school? - It would ta! 
more space than I have at disposal to enter fully into tt 
question ; but one or two important points must be mentione; 30 
There is, first of all, more direct and more frequent communioP 
between the elder and the younger members in a home than in a 
school. The result of this is to make the younger ones less 
constrained in their manner and more at ease in their language. 
A home, again, seldom has more than ten children to one adult, 
and in consequence, if my reviewer's view be right, there ought 
to be a great deal of “opposition and mistrust.” This is not 
the case though. On the contrary, the freedom of communion, - 
the “ close surveillance,” the anxious concern so striking in a 
good family, are just the very things that, produce a healthy 
tone, the junior members getting to respect and trust the seniors, 

„and the happy ways and voices of the little ones making the 
elder hearts less old and the older thoughts less hard. If, then, 
we want our boarding schools to have some of these advantages, 
we must construct them on a similar scale, Despotism is” 
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despotism, and a man who can be a despot over fifty will be five- 
times as ‘despotic over ten. We do-not want five despotic 
masters in a boarding school instead of one despotic master 
assumed ; but where one master for fifty boys can “ preserve a 
high standard of morality and good feeling,” surely five masters 
among the same number of boys will be five times as success- 
“ful. I have had the pleasure of working a large plain school in 
this way. There were no monitors, no præpositi, no pupil- 
teachers ; there was no spying on the part of the masters, no 
slyness on the part of boys, and of course nothing bearing the 
slightest resemblance to “ opposition and mistrust.” Those who 
were my colleagues will bear me out when I say that we enjoyed 
the full confidence and respect “of the boys. We had learnt at 
the outset to- 
. Be to their faults a little blind 
And to their virtues yery kind: 
~and, by personal example and frequent companionship, we 
succeeded in winning them from many a fault that the rod 
would not have thrashed out, and, monitors would. have been 
unable to suppress. But the ‘auithoritwes saw fit to reduce the 
number of resident masters, and the good we had done was 
rapidly undone. Many a manitor has publicly declared his 
belief in the uselessness of the arrangement that placed him in 
a. thoroughly false position. In Mozley’s “ Reminiscences” we 
find him saying, “ Having been a monitor in my house most of ` 
my time, I can answer for the failure of the system. It was 
quite powerless to prevent an immense amount of cruelty and 
worse wickedness, The’ elder boys did fag. ‘So far the system 
ailed, and so far good was done. But the louts, the pairs the 
bee: ruffians, fagged too, and that with a wanton cruelty far 
eyond what would have been possible under legitimate fagging. 
‘It really was as if sheep and wolves had been forced into the 
same fold, under the idea that the sheep would acquire the 
art of self-defence, and the wolves learn to pity and spare. 
I have admitted that. the spontaneous fermentation of this 
mass was working towards a cure, But it was by sending 
away the lambs sorely wounded and the wolves no tamer than 
they had come.” But it is unnecessary to multiply quotations. 
.At one time, too, the school I speak of was almost closed by 
~a-panic. One of the plagues of the plains swept through the 
neighbourhood, scattered masters and boys in all quarters, and 
left me alone with only eight boys, The two great lessons to. be 
learnt from my experience in this school are, () that a healthy 
boarding school must be on the hills; and (2) that a healthy. 
tone can only be secured when the school résembles a home. 
_For this, of course, we need men of the right stamp, 
who have. proved their worth in the school-room and in the 
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playground, not in an examination paper. I have dwelt on th 
point before, and my reviewer is content to let my words stan 
with regard to boarding-school masters. 

But he sees no reason for my objecting to the EE T 
the Code that require applicants for certificates to have passe 
University examinations. The passing of such examinations 
assumed by him as “ evidence that a teacher possesses a certa 
amount of knowledge.” We are told, “the universal practi: 
of admission by examination exists with regard to every oth 
learned profession,” and that I seek that teachers whose wo! 
mainly concerns the imparting. of knowledge, should “ | 
exempted from thé necessity of affording any proof that the 
possess the knowledge themselves which they are expected 
give to others.” The argument from analogy does not hol 
A lawyer is nota lawyer if he does not know law, and ł} 
knowledge of law can be tested by written examinations. 
medico is not a medico if he does not know medicine, ai 
his knowledge of médicine can be tested by written examin 
tions, A theoldgian is : a theologian if he does not knc 
theology, and his ‘Knowle: of theology can be tested by writt 
examinations. A teacher is not a teacher if he does not knc 
teaching ; but his knowledge of teaching cannot be tested | 
examinations, He may indeed show in an examination, li 
the diploma examinations of the London College of Precepto 
that he understands the various stages of mental developme: 
and is acquainted with the written “ methods” of other teacher 
but even that will not show that he knows how to impart | 
knowledge, and, further, that is just the sort of examination th 
teachers applying for certificates in Bengal are -nož expecte ` 

ass. 
i Moreover, as Dr. Kynaston of Cheltenham shows in ‘6 
Times newspaper, “ That subtle influence over, boys whi 
characterises a good disciplinarian is a quality which canr 
be imparted by lectures. We cannot tell how it is acquire: 
The only real proof that a teacher can give that he has chos 
_the right profession for himself, is the successful manageme 
and tuition of a class, There will bea nameless somethi 
in his on, kio will show that he is the rigbt man in t 
right place. . Buchheim, writing to the Zzmzes a-few da 
after Dr. anes says : e There i is an excellent way of testi 
the teaching capacity, at least, of a man—by making him exple 
to a class, in presence of a Commission, certain topics belongi 
to his special department. This practice, carried on on the pr: 
ciple of ‘ Hic -Rhodus, hic salta; is frequently, if not general 
resorted to in Germany, and might with advantage 
adopted by the English Universities granting diplomas in t 
science -of education.” “It is absolutely necessary that t 
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teacher should give evidence of his qualifications,” or rather, as 
Dr. Buchheim puts it,“ of his teaching capacity”; but the 
only evidence worth taking is the evidence of successful work. 
It is successful work that shows the born teacher, because 
he born teacher must succeed in his work. ..Butthe only means, 
virtually, that the Inspector has at present -of judging of a 
teacher’s success, is the result of the annual’ inspection! We 
all know that the first thing necessary for securing a good 
result at an examination is to secure good material to operate 
upon, But if the teacher guides the intelligent, arouses the 
lazy, interests the apathetic, and educates the dull, he. has been 
successful, he has proved himself worthy of the cloth, 

It is not possible to define a*good teacher.. In my former 
article I tried to describe one, and parts of my description I have 
repeated here. I will gather up, by way of. emphasing them, the 
other points in my description of good tgachers—‘ not-intellectual 
Swechinery for the dealing forth of epitomized knowledge ” ; 
“ thoughtful men, who are in sympathy with, &nd earn the respect 
and affection of, their pupils, while training them to think and 
act accurately, and succeed in senditigjnto the world enlightened 
men and useful citizens ” ; “ not, mere bookmen, with little or 
none of the accuracy in observation:and ability to feel for, and 
with, and like their pupils that are the chief factors in the 
making of a good téacher;” “whose influence on their pupils 
is healthy ;” “ who work for the love of the work, not drudge 
for the sake of the pay.” Not one of these is meant to be a 
definition ; they ate only characteristics singled out for the re- 
cognition of the persons.described. We all know that the most 
gamiliar terms are the most. difficult to. explain, and, just as a 
good teacher cannot be found by written, examinations, he 
certainly cannot be hit off by a definition. 

-But a teacher, however naturally qualified he might be for the 
work of education at the outset, will gain much from the 
experience of others who: have been long at work, and 
therefore it is that it seems most advisable to substitute an 
“educational student” system for the present pupil-teacher 
system, which my reviewer seems to have found useful some- 
where, but which six. Principals of my aquaintance have 
strongly condemned, and which the'Easter Conference of thé 
National Union of Elementary Teachers held at Portsmouth 
indicates to be .doomed in England. The Educational 
Times reporting the meeting remarks, “The whole matter 
may just as well be decided as other cases of the demand 
and supply of education are decided, and there will be no 
need of a pupil-teacher system at all.” We might, instead, 
have in our large educational establishments, a certain number 
of teachership apprentices. It is the opinion of many practical 
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men, that anything like a techincal education given in a school 
is of no commercial value whatever, and that the only way 
to make a boy a printer or a dyer is to enter him in-a large 
printing or dyeing concern as an apprentice. I believe that 
they are right. The education in our schools should take ‘ 
into consideration the intellectual needs and not the after- 
life of a pupil. Aftershis mind has received a proper amount" 
of development, he might follow his bent in selecting a 
calling, and seek special education in the branch he selects 
in the only place where he can get it, and that isin a thriving 
concern, If he would be a teacher he should join a teaching 
establishment, and closely attend to the directions of a 
veteran, noting carefully how the veteran himself applies 
the principles he lays down, and after a while practising 
the principles himself under the ‘superintendence of his chief, 
who should point out hig failures, encourage his efforts, and 
save him from - wrong conclusions that will injure his pupits- 
‘and spoil the work® of his life. A training college, pure and 
simple, affords no means for the practice that is so necessary for. 
perfection, and it is worsgtlian a mistake to maintain schoois 
solely for the purpose of trying “’prentice hands.” When 
an apprentice has gained enough information and experience 
in what Americans aptly call “ practical pedagogics” to be 
entrusted with the sole management of a. class, he should 
come under the close attention of the Inspectors at their 
visits, all unannounced, and if his work is found to be 
satisfactory, he should receive a certificate of efficiency, Thus 
in a short time, without lavish expenditure, good educators 
would be secured, and the work of our schools would be mor seg 
successful than at present. 

G. S. GASPER. - 





Art. IX—COMPARATIVE PENAL LAW. 


| ae not my intention in these articles to attempt anything 
- approaching to an exhaustive review of Comparative Penal 
baw, a subject which would require several volumes, but’ to 
iote the differences in the laws of various countries on certain, 
natters of great interest, not only to lawyers and jurists, but 
also to the general public; to seize and discuss all salient 
eatures of contrast, and in particular to point out in, what 
espects the English differs from thé Indian law, which appears 
o be more in accord with theemost advanced doctrines of 
nodern criminalists, and in what points: either or both may, 
vith advantage to the community, be amended. or ameliorated. 
t is impossible to discuss such subjects in an adequate’ manner 
without exercising the faculty of. criticism; but approval or 
lisapproval in any particular case is intende@ to be abstract 
ather than concrete; approval or the reverse of «some particu- 
ar law, system or practice, rather than gf the individuals whose 
luty itis to administer the same, At the same time it has 
iever been maintained that the decisions of. the highest courts, 
vhether English, American, Continental, or Indian, are not 
pen to fair criticism. I trust it may not be considered pre- 
umptuous in me, if I venture to think that a study of Compara- 
ive Penal Law has put into my hands the necessary materials 
or practical discussion, and for making some suggestions which 
nay be considered useful by English as well as by Indian 
tatesmen and legislators.** I approach the subject purely 
P: academico, and with the most sincere desire to avoid-any- 
hing that may savour of acrimonious or polemical controversy. 


Punishments and Consequen:es of Conviction. 
There are one or two punishments in vogue in Continental 
ountries, which are said tọ have an extremely salutary affect, 
nd the English Legislature would do well to consider whether 





* I was informed by a well-known lawyer in England, that English barristers 
re almost toa man ignorant of any system of law but their own, and that even 
‘ementary information about the Laws of India or other countries need not be 
voided in any discussion - concerning them. I have gone through the Criminal 
sodes of France, Belgium, Germany, Hungary, Denmark, Holland, China, New 
‘ork, Louisiana and ttaly, &c. I found it quite impossible to procure the books 
reqilired in London, and, hy the advice of Sir Henry Maine, I applied to the 
linistry of Justice in Paris, which comprises a special department for the translation 
ito French of foreign Codes and works on foreign Law. Iam deoply indebted 
» the kindness aud courtesy of the President of the Committee of Foreign Legisla-. 
on, who has procured for me the” books I required. The works on Russian, 
panish, and Portuguese Law had to be obtained from St. Petersburgh, Madrid, 
id Lisbon respectively, and I have not had time to utilise them (with the exception 
fa portion of a Commentary on tHe Penal Code of Russia) in the preparation of 
ese articles. ` g : ` . 
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they might not be incorporated in the English Criminal Le 
.These are political or civic degradation, deprivation of offi 
and what may be termed publicity of judgment. In German: 
a sentence of reclusion deprives the person sentenced of t 
tight to serve in the army or navy, or to exercise any pub 
functions, the offices of advocate,-attorney, notary, juror, a 
alderman, among others, being considered as public. Suct 
sentence (as’ well as any sentence of imprisonment exceedi 
three months) may also carry with it deprivation of all ci 
rights, Civic degradation is in some respects a comprehensi 
punishment, and far-reaching in its results. In the French a: 
Belgian + Penal Codes, it is defined as (1) exclusion of t 
condemned from all public offices : (2) deprivation of the rig 
to vote, to wear any decoration, and generally of all civic a 
political rights: (3 incapacity to be sworn as an expert,. 
witness documents, or tp depose in a Court of Justice exce 
, for the purpose of giving simple information : (4) incapacity 
be tutor, curatof, &c.: (5) deprivation of the right to car 
arms, to belong to the national guard, to serve in the Fren 
armies, to keep or be egaployed in any school. : 

In France civic degradation is a necessary corollary of 
conviction for a crime (as opposed to a delict); in Russia a 
Germany such punishment is left to the discretion of the, Cot 
Again, civic degradation in Russia does not, as in Frar 
and Germany, entail a disability to carry arms or: to serve 
the national army ; + but the consequences of ‘condemnation 
imprisonment with hard labour are very severe, including, 
they do, loss of certain family rights, loss of property, (whi 
at once passes to the heirs) and after release, compulsc 
residence in Siberia. -But there is one point in which Europé 
countries might well imitate the Russian Code, namely, 
permitting the husband or wife of such condemned person 
procure a divorce from the ecclesiastical authorities. || 

The Dutch Penal Code § deprives also of the right to exerc 
certain professions. The deprivation of rights is for life, wh 
the imprisonment is for life; in other cases, it may be impos 
for any term from two to five years. The Hungarian Pet 
-Code || contains some elaborate provisions regarding this fo: 
of punishment. Deprivation of employment and suspensi 





* German Penal Code, 31, 32. | t French Penal Code, 34; Belgian Penal Code 

t There may be special regulations of which I have no knowledge; nothing 
said of such disability in the Penaf Code. 

İ Russian Penal Code, 27. ‘If the wife or husband follows the convict to . 
place of:exile, no divorce can be demanded, unless the latter commits a fresh offer 
entailing loss of family righis, © s 

§ Code Penal des Pays-Bas, (3rd March, 1881) Art. 28. 

|| Hungarian Penal Code of Crimes and Delicts, 1878. This Code is consider: 
in.many respects as a model Penal Code, and has been translated into French, 
order of the French Government, and printed at the National Press, Paris; 1885. ~ 
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of théexercise of ‘political rights may be imposed as-additional 
punishments in any case in which the principal punishment is: 
imprisonment or detention ina state prison for. six months 
or more: the court decides the duration of the incapacity, 
which may be from one to three years in the case of delicts, 
and from three to ten years inthe case of crimes Sucha 
sentence deprives of all public offices, duties, salaries and 
pensions, and takes away the-right.to vote, to serve asa juror, 
to be an advocate, public.notary, public teacher or guardian; 
moreover, the condemned person loses any public non-heredi- 
tary titles, national dignities.or orders, and the right to wear 
any decoration of honour,* Aet. 291 of the same Code enacts, 
that when any person has caused the death of another by inex- 
perience or negligence in his profession or occupation, or by non- 
observance of the rules relating thereto, the Court may prohibit 
him from exercising such profession of occupation altogether, or 
for a fixed time, as it thinks: fit, and may. order that any fresh. 
authorisation shall.depend on a new examination or other proof 
of the required capacicy. Art. 310 enacts a similar provision in 
cases in which serious bodily harm has been caused by negligence 
of the kind alluded to.. In England’ the College of Surgeons 
might take action ‘in cases of criminal or grossly unprofessional 
conduct; but I believe the only statutory provision regarding 
deprivation of office as a consequence of conviction is contained 
in Chapter 23 of 33 and 34 Vict, of which the second section 
enacts, that-a conviction for treason or felony, for which the 
sentence is death, penal servitude, or imprisonment with hard 
labour, or exceeding.twelve months, determines the tenure of 
any office under the Crown, ar any ecclesiastical benefice, or- 
| office or emolument jn any university or other corporation, 
Pany pension or superannuation allowance payable out of 

public funds, unless a pardon is received within two months 
after the conviction, or before the filling up of the office, 
place, &c., if given at a later period. In England, up till a 
comparatively recent date, certain forfeitures and other con- 
sequences used to follow on a conviction for treason or felony ; 
but they were abolished by Statute 33 and 34 Vict. c. 23, s. I, 
passed in the year 1870,- The New York Code, based for 
* Hungarian P. ©., 34—59 ` i i : 
+ The opponents of ‘forfeiture argued that such a sentence bore hardly on inno- 
cènt relations, This objection is partly met in India by the concluding words 
of Sec, 62 of the Penal Code: ‘* Whenever any person is convicted of an offence 
punishable with death, the Court may adjudge that all his property, movable and 
immovable, shall be forfeited to Govenment ; and whenever any person is con» 
victed of any offence, for which he shall be transported, or sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a term of seven years or upwards, the Court may adjudge that the rents 
and profits of all his movable and immovable estate. during the period of his: 
transportation or imprisonment, shall be forfeited to Government, sudject to such“ 


provision for his family and dependants as the Government may think fit to allow. 
turing such period." > i > oo ; fe mis 
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the most part on English law, follows the Continental Codes 
in including suspension and forfeiture of political or civil 
rights in the’ list of punishments. By Art. 757 of the New 
York Penal Code, imprisonment in a state prison for any term 
less than life suspends all civil rights, and forfeits all public 
. Offices, and all private trusts; authority or power of the person 
sentenced. Some of the most modern Penal Codes give the 
courts the power of prohibiting the future exercise of a pro- 
fession in the case of certain offences, which have been com- 
mitted by the offender in the exercise of such profession. It 
may be said that in England, where the standard of professional 
honour is high, no such provision is called for; but with the 
higher education of the masses, which enables them to seek 
employment hitherto closed to” them, with keener competition 
and a general increase in the severity of the struggle for life, 
the staridard. of professional, no less than that of commercial 
honour, has a tendency te fall or at least to suffer, and any 
e provisions, which, may prevent or minimize this result, eat 
hardly be said to be unnecessary. 

The. incapacity to testify as a witness used to follow as a 
consequence of a convic#fon for treason, felony and all those 
misdemeanours known by the term crimen falsi!* For this 
latter class of offences it might be advisable to retain such 
incapacity. but it is the better opinion that it is safer to allow 
the courts to hear and consider the evidence quantum valeat, 
In some of the American states the disqualification to testify 
still exists, if the witness is objected to; in others, the evidence 

. is admitted. It would be very dangerous to make a rigid 
rule forbidding the courts to hear such evidence, for the 
excluded person might possibly be the sole witness,in a cag ~ 
of murder or’ some other heinous offence. Article 43 of 4 
Russian Penal Code gets over the difficulty by including i. 
the consequences of deprivation of rights, a disability to testify 
in a` court of. justice or in extra-judicial proceedings, except in 
cases in which the evidence is absolutely indispensable. The French 
and Belgian Codes allow such persons to depose only for the 
purpose of giving simple information. 

The Italian Code contains two moderate punishments, Heia 
as confinement and Pexil local, the principle of which appears 
to be suitable to India and Ireland. if not to England also. 
‘By these punishments the convicted person is directed to live 
‘in a specified place, or in any place he pleases, provided that 
in either case the commune selected be not less than a certain 
distance from the commune where the offence was com- 
mitted, or where the complainant and witnesses live. The 


x Forgery, perjury, subornation of perjury, suppression of testimony by bribery, 
intimidation of witnesses, barratry, &c,, Greenleaf, Evid., I, 373. 
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object of these přovisions is to prevent released convicts from 
oppressing, annoying, or in any way, taking vengeance on the 
complainant, witnesses or jurors. In India fear of such ulterior 
annoyance or oppression often prevents witnesses from coming 
forward to depose, against any influential man or dangerous 
character. It appears from the Mirror * that a punishment 
analogous to /exil local must have existed in England at least 
3s late as the time of Edward II: “ Inferior punishments, not 
capital, were these: mending the highways, causeways and 
bridges, setting in the pillory and stocks, abjuration of the 
realm, exile, banishment, either from the kingdom or some 
particular town, by prohibiting the entering into or going out 
of such a place, &c.” 

As the civilization of a countey” advances, punishments of a 
peculiar, cruel, disgraceful or retaliatory character have a ten- 
dency to disappear ‘from its criminal laws, The laws of the 
eee period were disfigured by the infliction of bar- 
barous penalties, such as cutting off’ the feet or hands, the 


nose, ear, or upper lip, and even scalping?! In Bracton’s ° 


time, the puniment for rape was on the membrem pro membro 
principle. t Those guilty of arson werg to be burnt, that they 
might sufer in the same manner in which they had offended, 
Fleta and Britton state that the punishment was death, if a 
person stole the value of twelve pence or more. In’ petty 
larcenies, as for stealing sheaves of corn in August, or, pigeons 
or poultry, if the thing stolen was under the value of twelve 
pence, the offender was to be put in the pillory for an hour, 
and to be disabled from taking the oath of a juror, or being 
a witness. If the offender was a person ‘of bad-character, or 
Sfended out of. mere malice; and not through want, (which 
was an extenuation, if not even a justification, adopted from 
the canon law), then he was to lose one ear and become 
nfamous. For a second offence the justices might sentence 
lim to death or to lose his other ear; for the third offence, 
rreat or small, death had to be inflicted § -From the Mirror || 
t appears that arson, rape, murder, robbery, larceny above 
welve pence, and burglary in cases not notorious, were all 
nished with hanging, while sodomites were buried alive. 
3ut the barbarity or severity of our forefathers is of little 





* Mirror, ch. iv, s. 17. 

+ Laws of Canute, chap. 30. According to the Mirror, the sentences inflicted 
y Alfred were extremely severe. The, reference to the laws of Canute is obtained 
‘om Reeves’ Hist. of English Crim. Law, i, 27, note. 
£ "“Cortuptor puniatur in eo in quo deliquit ; oculos igitur amittat, propter 
spectum decoris, quo virginem concupivit; amittat et testicu.os, qui calorem 
\npri induxerunt.” Bract. 147 b. See Reeves, i, 481, 

§ Wingate’s Britt. p. 24. Reeves, i, 168, 

ll Mirror, chap. iv, 10, 15, Reeves, i, 225. 


t 
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practical interest in a consideration of .the nature of 
punishments suitable for a civilized European country in ` 
this penultimate decade of the nineteenth century. But 
though cruel and vindictive punishments have almost éntirely 
disappeared, it is advisable, in the opinion of many crimi- 
nalists, to retain for certain offences punishments of a pecu- 
liar or of a more or less disgraceful character. The pillory- 
„and stocks, whipping, ducking; * and slitting nostrils are all 
common-law punishments. Of these whipping only still remains, 
but not in the case of females. It is stated in the last edition 
of Harriss Criminal Law,t that a female can never be whipped. 
I believe this is erroneous. It isa peculiar fact that a female 
can still be whipped for attempts to alarm the Queen, throwing 
fissiles at her, &c{. In Detimark § the only females who can 
be whipped are girls from ten to twelve years of age. In 
France and Germany corporal punishment-has been abolishéd, 
and M. Ernest Lehr states that this is so in Russia also, 
„even the traditional punishment of the knout having “beén’ 
discontinued. || Ih the United States whipping was abolished 
by Act of Corfgress in te Such punishments, then, as 
whipping, the pillory, gad the stocks having been generally. 
abolished on the ground of inhumanity, it was necessary to 
devise some means of inflicting some additional mark of disgrace 
or humiliation compatible with the humanity of the nineteenth 
century. Continental legislators have hit on the device- of pub- 
lishing the judgment in some conspicuous way. The amende 
honorable and public reprimand used to be punishments in 
Russia for laymen as well as ecclesiastics ; they are still 
used in the case of the latter as measures of discipline. In 
France and Belgium’, T in certain cases, extracts from the 
judgment may be posted up in the chief town of the depart- 
ment in which the case is tried, in the commune in which the 
crime is committed, and in that where thè condemned person 
lives. Generally speaking, all Continental Codes contain 





* Ducking was the common law punishment of a common scold, the offender 
being ‘‘ placed in a certain engine of correction called the trebucket, castigatory; or 
cucking stool, which in the Saxon language is said to signify the scolding-stool ; 
though now it is frequently corrupted into decékzizg-stool, because the residue of the 
judgment is that, when she is so placed therein, she shall be plunged in the water 
for her punishment.” Bl. Com. iv, 169. 

. + Harris’ Principles of the Criminal Law, qth Ed. by A. Agabeg, p. 491. ae 

ts and6 Vict. chap. 51. 

§ Danish Penal Code, Art. 29. i 

|| It appears that corporal punishment is still inflicted in Russia on those not 
exempted from it, when a sentencé of imprisonment cannot be carried out owing to 
thè prisons being too full, So many days or months of imprisonment are converted into 
so many blows according toa regular scale of commutation. In China all punish- 
ments of blows may be redeemed by the payment ofa fire. 

“i French P, C., 36 ; Belgian P, Cu, 18, 
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provisions by which the court may, in certain cases . order-, that 
the judgment be published in. whole or in partin such news- 
papers as it may direct. The offences, on a conviction for which 
‘such publication may be ordered, are generally offences involving 
some peculiar fraud or danger to the public, e.g. fradulent 
bankruptcy, misappropriation by guardians, trustees, adminis- 
trators, executors, directors of companies, selling commodities 
dangerous to life or health. It would be well if the courts in 
England had the power to direct publication of the judgment 
in cases of perjury, defamatory libel, aggravated extortion, 
sending threatening letters, and -also^ on second convictions 
for adulteration of provisions, counterfeiting ‘trade. marks, indi- 
cent assault, and obtaining. money. by false pretences, . 

An examination of the various sorts of imprisonment and 
detention and prison. regulations iti vogue.-on. the, Continent 
and in America for.the. purposes of comparison with England, 
would be both instructive and useful ; But such a subject perhaps 

elongs more properly to a Prison Code thareto a Penal Codes 
There is, however, one subject on which a word should he said, 
and that is.the subject of enhanced pugishment on re- conviction 
for certain offences, 

it Récidive. 


The question of recidivism has'received much attention from 
continental jurists and criminalists, and they have placed a very 
salutary restriction on the power to inflict enhanced punishment. 
In France and Belgium an offender is not considered a recidivist, 
if more than three years have clapsed since his release from ° 
prison ; in Holland* a lapse of five years, and in Denmark} and 
Klungary ¢ ł of ten years from such. date prevents the infliction of 

* enhanced punishment. But in England it would seem that 
enhanced punishment must be inflicted, no matter how 
great the lapse of time since the previous conviction, or rather 
the offenders release from prison. Under 24 and 25. Vict. 
c.96,s. 7, the punishment for simple larceny, after previous 
conviction for felony, is penal servitude from five to ten years, 
or imprisonment not exceeding two years. Under sec. 8 of 
the same statute, the punishment is penal servitude from five to 
seven years, or imprisonment as above, for simple larceny or any 
offence made punishable as simple larceny by the Larceny Act 
after previous conviction for any indictable misdemeanour under 
the Larceny Act. For uttering,.&c, counterfeit coin, after 
previous Conviction for such crime, or previous conviction for a 
felony against a Coinage Act. the punishment is penal servitude 
for life, or for not less than five years, or imprisonment not exceed- 





+ Dutch Penal Code, 421—423. 
¢ Danish Penal Code, 61. 
$ Hungarian P. C, 338, 349, 371, &e. 
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ing two years. * The Indian Penal Code is marked by a similar 
defect, namely, that lapse of time does not prevent enhanced 
punishment, and instances are not uncommon in which offenders 
convicted of theft are sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment, though years may have elapsed since their previous 
conviction. But in India the court is not bound to inflict a 
heavier punishment on an offender convicted for the second- 
time. Sec. 75 of the Penal Code is as follows :—“ Whoever, 
Kaving been convicted of an offence punishable under Chap. 
XII. or Chap. XVIL+ of this Code, with imprisonment of 
either description for a term of three years or upwards, shall 
be guilty of any offence punishable under either of those chap- 
ters with imprisonment of either description for a term of three 
years or upwards, shall be subject for every such subsequent 
offence to transportation for life, or to imprisonment of either 
description fora term which may extend to ten years.” The 
words I have placed in ifalics show that it is not obligatory-.on_ 
*the Court to impose enhanced punishment, and it is not the 
intention of the Legislature that a previous conviction should 
enormously enhance the, Ireinousness of petty offences.{ At 
the same time, though*in continental countries the lapsé ‘of a 
certain prescribed period prevents an offender from being 
punished more severely for a second than for a first offence, 
the principle of a réidive has been extended toa large number 
of offences. The Russian and French Penal Codes are analog” 
in this respect. In Russia § recidivism is defined to be “the ; 
petition of the same crime, or perpetration of another crime after a 
previous conviction.” The offender must be sentenced to the 
maximum of the punishment incurred without prejudice to his 
liability to a more severe form of punishment (art. 132). 

in France an enhanced punishment is incurred tx all cases, eit’ 
by prolongation of its duration, or the infliction of a more severe 
form of punishment. On the other hand, the German Code 








* 24 and 25 Vict. chap. 29, sec. 12. P f 2 

Cap. XII deals with offences relating to coin and Government stamps, Chap.. 

XVII relates to theft, extortion, robbery, dacoity, criminal breach of trust, receiv- 
ing stolen property, house-breakitig, &e. ` 


t See r Calcutta L. R., 481. I have known of cases in India in which a petty ` 


theft of mangoes has been visited with a severe sentence, because the offender had 
been convicted of theft perhaps seven or eight years before. Mr. Justice Kernan, 
Judge of the Madras High Court, is reported to have once said to a prisoner, when 


sentencing him to a long term of imprisonment fortheft: “If yon are again brought — 


up for stealing the pen-holder which I hold in my hand, I shall have no option but | 
to sentence you to transportation for life.” I venture to think the learned judge 
misinterpreted the section, while he overlooked the maxim “ De minimis non curat 
lex,” which is embodied in sec. 95 of the Penal Code? “nothing is an offence by 
reason that it causes, or is intended to cause, or is known to be likely to cause any 
harm, if that harm is so slight that no person of ordinary sense and temper would 
complain of such barm.” i 

. § Russian Penal Code, 131. 
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resembles the Eulish law in not regarding recidivism as a gene- 
ral ground for enhanced punishment,-but only’in the case of 
cetain offences, as for example, theft, fraud, concealment of 
, of stolen property.* In England’ and India the principle, 
speaking broadly, is applied only to cases of larceny and off- ` 
~ences relating to coin. In Hungary the principle is applied 
only on a third conviction for certain specified crimes and 
delicts, but: on a second conviction in.the case of contraven- 
tions As has been remarked above, the lapse of ten years 
in.the former case excludes the application of the principle, 
whereas in the latter case the lapse of two years only does 
so. In Holland these periods are” respectively five years and 
one year, In England and India! though the number of offences 
for which enhanced punishment may be inflicted is compara- ' 
tively small, yet the amount of enhancement is very large, 
| whereas on the Continent the punishment can only be enhanced 
my periods varying under different. codes fom one-fourth to. 
one-half of the maximum imprisonment for a first offence, The 
attention of English and Indian statesmen Shoufd be.drawn to 
this striking difference. In.concludingethis subject I may note 
one instance in which a.second coviction for any offence in Eng- 
land entails very.severe consequences, far harsher, in my opinion, 
than the necessity of the case calls for, Persons sentenced to 
to penal servitude can earn certain periods of- remission ; they 
are on ticket-of-leave duritig these periods, and if they commit 
any further offence, they are sent back to prison to serve out the 
unexpired portion of their sentences. During a late stay in 
England, I visited most of the convict prisons with the permis- 
ian of the Home Secretary. - It struck me that persons were 
b. back to prison for petty offences which should not have 
effailed any consequences beyond the punishment inflicted by 
the Justice for the particular act. The Governor of one of the 
prisons told ‘me that a woman who had earned a year’s remission 
was sent back, zz consequence of a conviction for drunkenness, to 
serve out the unexpired term! It can hardly be’alleged that the 
public interests called for so severe a measure, l 


Circumstances for consideration in awarding punishment. 


Nearly all criminalists are agreed that mizima punishments 
»-should be abolished, and that the law should merely fix the 


+ Germ. P, C. 244, 250, 255, 261, 264. - . 

+ Hung. P, C. (Crimes and delicts) 338, 349, 371, 381. These offences are theft, 
robbery, concealment of stolen property, and cheating. : 

Į Hung, P. C. (Contraventions) 67, ` 79, 85, 89, 92, &c. Contraventions are for 
the most: part petty: police ‘and sanitary offences. The following are some of the 
contraventions, a second conviction for- which entails enhanced punishment: false 
weights and. measures, begging, gambling, illegal practice of medicine, infraction 


of sanitary rules, &c. 
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maximum, To enact that a man shall not get less than a 
certain period of imprisonment is to fetter judicial discretion 
too much. Still it is open to question whether, in India and 
England, almost ‘too much latitude is not given to judicial offi- 
cers as regards the amount of punishment to be inflicted. Some 
codes attempt to avoid the evil by amore minute definition of 
the various degrees of heinousness or of aggravating circum- 
stances, If every magistrate and judge had sound judgment 
and common sense, the rule of boundless discretion is no doubt 
the best; but the extraordinary differences in the punishments 
inflicted for the same acts both in England and India at least 
afford some grounds for thinking that too much latitude is left 
to the deciding officer. y : 

The Hungarian, Danish, and other Continental codes fix, in 
many cases minima as well as maxima periods of imprisonment. 
The Danish Code* diracts judicial officers, in determining the 
exmount of punishment, to take into especial consideration on. 
the one. hand, the more or less dangerous character of the 
offence, particdlarly with regard to the time, place, and mode 
of execution, the impoeeance of the object, the extent and 
amount of injury, and, on the other: hand, the greater or less 
energy and determination shown by the accused, the thotives 
of his act, his education, age and antecedents, his relation to 
the victim, and his conduct after the offence. The Hungarian 
Code + enacts that if aggravating circumstances preponderate 
in number and importance, the punishment will be the 
maximum or something near the maximum; in the converse 
case, it will be the minimum or something near the minimum. 
The inconvenience of fixing any minimum is evident frot 
art. 92, which enacts, that if mitigating circumstances a 
ponderate to such an extent that even the minimum pun'™ 
ment would be disproportionately sevére,a smaller sentet? 
may be inflicted, or even the punishment which is next inferior 
in degree. Art. 94 enacts that the duration of along détention 
préventive (hajut) must be taken into consideration, whether 
in.awarding fine or imprisonment. I fancy few magistrates in 
India need any such direction as this. 

The Russian Penal Code} contains some very detailed 
directions regarding aggravating and extenuating circumstan- 
ces. Culpability and punishment are enhanced by (1) the 
long premeditation of the offender: (2) his social position, 
profession, and degree of culture: (3) the illegality or im- 
morality of his motives: (4) the number of persons witk: 
whom he ‘acted: (5° his efforts to get rid of all obstacles : 


* Danish P.C., 57, 
F Hungarian P.C., 90, 91. 
| Russian P.C. 129, 130, 134. 
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(6) ‘the personal duties which he has trampled under foot: 
(7) the cruelty, indignity, or immorality of the acts with which 
the offence was prepared, accomplished, or accompanied :(8) the 
danger which the offence caused to oné or more persons, or 
to society in. general : (9) the evil or irijury which has resulted : 
(10) the eae or obstinacy of ‘dental which he has 
„shown during his trial, especially if he has sought to implicate 
innocent persons, In all these cases the judge can not only 
inflict the maximum, but he may even impose a more severe 
kind of punishment. The following circumstances are con- 
sidered to lessen the culpability, and mitigate the punishment : 
(1) the fact that the offender, before he has become the object 
of suspicion, has given himself up, and sincerely confessed 
his crime -with expressions of repentance: (2) the fact that, 
even after he is suspected he has confessed at the preliminary 
investigation : (3) true information concerning his accomplices : 
(4) the commission of the offence through levity, weakness 
“of intellect, ora want, of intelligence which has been abused 
by others: (5) strong piovocation caused by ingults or injuries 
inflicted by his. victim: (6) the fact that he has been incited 
to the crime by the entreaties, ordeSp or bad example of his 
parents or others having legal authority over him: (7) the 
influence of. overwhelming ` “need, and want of all resource 
and means of work: (8) the fact of.remorse or pity for the 
victims, during the commission of the offence, and his absten- 
tion from doing all the harm intended, and above all prevent- 
ing his accomplices - from doing so: (9) the fact that, after 
the crime, he has tried to avert the evil consequence, to repair 
the harm done. or to restore any gain. In these cases the 
nimum punishment, or even’ one of a lower degree may be 
Maree: The Louisiana Code of Criminal Procedure * 
also contains some useful rules, Circumstances to be consi- 
dered in alleviation are (1)' the minority of the offender: (2) 
his old age: (3) his condition, e.g, wife, apprentice: (4) the 
order of a superior military officer: (5) the fact that the offence 
was committed’ under a combination of circumstances, and 
under the influence of motives which will probably not recur 
either. with respect’ to the offender or to any other: (6) the 
fact that the offence was caused by great provocation: (7) the 
state of health and the sex of the delinquent must be 
‘considered in the nature and duration of the punishment 
the following are to be considered as circumstances of ag- 
gravation : (1) ifthe person committing the offence was, bs 
his office or condition, obliged to prevent it: (2) if he held any 
other public office : (3) if his education, fortune and. profession 








_ * Louisiana, C.P.C. 430-435: 
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placed him in a situation in which his example would probably 
influence the conduct of others: (4) when the offence was com- 
mitted with premeditation: (5) or in consequence of a.plan 
formed with others : (6) when the defendant endeavoured to 
induce others to join in committing the offence: (7) when a 
trust was broken, or such trust afforded easier means of com- 
mitting the offence: (8) when in the commission of the offence,_ 
any other injury was offered than that necessarily suffered by 
the offence itself; such as wanton cruelty, or humiliating lan- 
guage, in cases of personal injury: <9) when it was attended 
with the breach of any other moral duty than that necessarily. 
broken in committing the offence ; such as personal injury ac- ` 
companied by ingratitude : (10) when the. injury was offered to 
oné whose age, sex, office, condfict, or condition entitled him to 
respect from the offender: (11) when the injury was offéred to 
one whose age, sex, or infirmity rendered him incapable of 
. resistance: (12) when the general character of the defendant 
is marked hy those passions or vices which lead to the commis=> 
sion of the offences of which he has been convicted. —. 

It is hardly nécessary that a modern code should elaborately 
detail all grounds of extefiuation and aggravation: but it can- 

“not be denied that indications, such as the above, are calculated 
to be extremely useful to judicial officers, and tend to a greater 
uniformity of punishment. 

Lastly, as regards the number of different sorts of punish- | 
ment, they are without doubt too numerous in some Continen- 
tal Codes, But in one respect they are too few both in Eng- 
land and India, A magistrate in India thinks that a sentence 
of imprisonment is necessary, but not one of” rigorous imprison- 
-ment. All he can do is to inflict simple imprisonment, all 
to an cducated man is almost worse, as he is compulsosl 
idle. Moreover he is kept in the same jail-yard as the woist* 
offenders. This is perhaps rather hard on educated native’ 
gentlemen sentenced for comparatively trivial offences. In 
Hungary there are four sorts of imprisonment, la naison de force, 
la prison @état, la reclusion, and la prison. Other codes have 
la détention, In some cases imprisoned persons can have their 
own food brought in at their’own expense: in others they can 
choose any form of work they like. Then there are considerable 
variations in the rules of managémeént and discipline. In Bengal 
there is one set of rules for all prisoners, including those im- 
prisoned in default of payment of- fine. In England, again, the 
proportion of prisoners, who are given the privilege of being 
treated as first-class misdemeanants, is infinitesimal ; but this ex- 
ceptional treatment is accorded in some American ” States to all 
those who are sentenced to simple imprisonment. Art. 92 of the 
Louisiana Penal Code enacts that “simple imprisonment 
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aply i in the confinement of the person within the walls 
m, the prisoner being debarred neither the use of 
the means of writing, nor the society of such persons 
ire to see him during the hours established by the 
ulations for the prison.” There can be no doubt that 
sland and India some intermediate sort of imprison- 
aired, under which a prisoner might be allowed certain 
such ‘as a better diet at his own expense, more fre- 
s from friends, and the use of his books, artisan’s 
At the same time, I should point out that the so- 
| labour in someé- Indian jails is not hard labour at 
truck me`most in going over some of the convict 
England was, the tremendous severity of discipline, 
reneral régime as compared with any of the Indian 
‘hich I am acquainted, 


CRIMINAL LIABILITY. f 
Ignorance of law no: defence, fas 8 G 


xim iguorantix juris non excusat is. dgrived from the- 
isprudence, and it appears.to me that it has been 
r and blindly accepted, ‘oteaf least pushed too far, 
lawyers. The rule, it is.true, is based on con- 
of public policy, but there ‘may be cases in- which 
considerations should exclude its too rigid applica- 
rule often works harshly wheri applied to acts 
nerely ‘ala prohibita, It has even been ruled * that 
charged:in England with an-offencé committed there , 
ase himself on the ground that he did not know he 
wrong, the act not being ari offence in his own country. 
fited out in article 33, Stephen’s Digest (Crimes and 
ts), igńorance of the law is relevant to the question 
„act which would be a crime, if accompanied by a 
ention “or other state- of mind, and not otherwise, 
accompanied by that intentiou or state of mind 
‘hus it is an adequate defence for a man charged with 
show that, through a misapprehension of “law, he 
lieved the ‘property to be his -F The distinction 
efly stated as follows : ignorance of the law, which 
man from entertaining the intent necessary for a 
ct. will excuse him ; but ignorance that the law 
. certain act is no excuse. The provision on the 
1e Hungarian Penal Code f is that ignorance, or aæ 
pretation of the law, does not exclude criminal 
The Danish Penal Code § enacts that punishment 





sop, 7 C. and P., 456. 
‘all, 3 Gar. and P., 409, 
P, C 8s 3 

P. C, 42; 
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is not excluded by ignorance of the law, by a false opini 
that an act fordidden by the law is permitted or even co 
manded by the conscience or religion, or conversely, tl 
an act commanded by the law is not permitted on simil 
grounds, or even by the nature of the offenders moti 
or object, The case of ‘R. v. Wagstaffe (10. Cox, C. 
530) appears to present a mixed question of law and fe 
The defendants belonged to a sect calling themselves “ Pecul 
People,” and were charged with manslaughter, as they h 
neglected to provide medical aid for a sick child. They cor 
dered it wrong and useless to send fora physician, as showing 
faith in Providence. Willes, J., not believing in the doctrit 
of these people, still thought that “ this was a case where aff 
tionate parerits had done what they thought best for the chi 
“and had given it the best of food,” and the jury acquitted the 
In consequence of this acquittal an Act of Parliament (31 a 
32 Vict. c, 122, s. 37) ‘was passed making it penal far 
eparent to neglecte to provide food, medical aid, &c. for 
child, “whereky the health of such child shall have been, 
shall be likely to be, serieusly injured.” In a subsequent ci 
of the same kind, the” Gefirt of Criminal Appeal held that, 
consequence of the statute, the indictment could be maintain 
Bishop remarks that the language of the judges implies th 
but for.the statute, there ‘would have been no offence. ` 

: There is one point in which the maxim has been pushed 
an absurd length, and that is, that every one is supposed 
possess knowledge concerning the most recently passed statu! 
Formerly every Act took effect from the first day of the sess: 
in which it was passed 33 Geo. III. c. 13 enacted that 
operation should begin from the day when it received the ro 
assent. The former fiction of law was carried to such ana 
extent, that a statute passed at a late period of the s&n 
actually rendered invalid annuities granted four months: beft: 
Wilberforce remarks that this decision certainly went beyond 
old theory, which was that “as soon as the Parliament hi 
concluded anything, the law intends that every person hi 
notice, thereof, for the Parliament represents the body of 
whole nation.” + Both in England and America statutes 
operative in every part of the country immediately they t 
effect. This has led to some extremely harsh and indefensi 
decisions in criminal cases. In one case a vessel sailed 
disobedience of an embargo Act, but so soon after it was pas: 
that it was impossible the master could have known anyth 
about it. It was nevertheless held that he violated the z 
without legal excuse! Comment is superfluous, This decis 











° Laitess v. [tolmes, 4 T. R. 660, See Wilberforce’s Statute Law, p. 155, 
7 4 List, 26. ; 
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with the letter of the maxim zova constitutio futures 
viere debet, non preteritis, but it certainly is antago- 
pirit. There are even cases, which it is unnecessary 
2, in which an act, legal at the time of doing it, has 
unlawful: by some subsequent enactment. The 
lature should adopt the principle established by the 
éon, namely, that laws take effect from the time 
lic may reasonably be supposed to know of their 
gard being had to the course of the post, the time 
n, and other matters, - No change appears to be 
India, where the public really are given far greater 
s than they have in England of. acquainting them- 
ind criticising proposed "legislative measures. Even 
is passed, it cannot*come into operation until it has 
published in the Gazette; and even so the date of 
ənt of operation is generally fixed at some three to 
fter its passing. Soe 


Mistake of Fact. . me ays ° 


or mistake in point of fact exempt$ from Baie 
most all countries. BiShes* says: “To. punish a 
; acted from a pure mind, in accordance with the 
1e possessed, because, misled while he was cautious, 
supposed the: facts to be the reverse of what they 
restrain neither him nor any other man from doing 
he future; it would inflict on him a grievous in- 
i shock the moral sense of the community, would 
s hearts, and promote vice instead of virtue.” As 
by Hale,* “where there is no will to commit an. 
'e can be.no transgression.” | The German Code + 
rhen the doer of an act is ignorant of the existence 
neces which make it criminal. or aggravate its 
he is not liable, ‘unless, in the cdse of negligent or 
cts, the ignorance is the result of negligence or 

The French Code contains no analogous pro- 
aat the doctrine may be applied may be inferred 
ber of sections, and, asa-matter of fact, it is 
Russia,§ accidental error or mistake of fact relieves 
ibility: but in certain cases the Court may impose 
zal penance. . 

: head of Mistake of Fact, the laws of different 
not appear to present any salient. contrasts ; but. 
homicide, committed under a mistake as to facts, 








15. 
ul Code, 59.- 
Code, 60-63, 83. 96, 99, Ke, 
I Code, 99. ? 
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demands the attention of Indian judges. Bishop lays it down’ 
that “if one has reasonable cause to believe the existence of facts 
which will justify a killing, he is legally guiltless of the homi- 
cide... .. It is the doctrime of reason, and sufficiently ` 
sustained in adjudication that, notwithstanding’ some decisions 
apparently adverse, whenever a man undertakes self-defence, _ 
- he is justified in acting on the facts as they appear to him. ~If~ 
without fault or carelessness he is misled concerning them, and - 
defends himself correctly O to what he supposes the - 
facts to be, the law will not punish him ; though they are in 
truth otherwise, and he has really no occasion for the extreme 
_measure.” A very peculiar case—at least peculiar to those 
living in European countr ies—is referred to at length by Bishop. 
In'1874, an Indian was tried ii Washington Territory for the 
murder of another Indian. The defence was, that he committed 
the homicide to save his wife from being killed through a 
pernicious power of the deceased. Evidence was introduced, na 
show that, in the Janguage of Greene, J. in his charge to the 
jury, “ the decgased Doctor Jackson was reputed to be a 
musatcheé tomeawss man. à bad doctor man, a sorcerer, a màn ` 
able at his will to b*M finseen evil agencies to bear upon the 
bodies of the living ; that he thus possessed the power of life 
and death-over persons evén at a distance from him, and over 
defendant’s wife’ in particular; that in defendant’s presence ` 
he threatened, by use of this evil power to destroy the life of 
defendant’s wife; that in the presence of defendant, he. pro- 
fessed and claimed that he,-by means of ‘this power, caused an 
actual sickness of defendant’s wife, of which she lay dangerous- 
ly ill at the time of his own death; that in defendant’s presence 
he threatened he would cause this illness to terminate in he 
death ; and that the only means of saving the life of defendant’. 
wife was by killing this man, who claimed to wield over her, 
such subtle and. terrible power.” It appeared in evidence that 
the defendant, and with him all his tribe, was born into the 
belief in seusatchee tomaawos, and this belief controlled, him 
in the homicide. The learned judze charged the jury, that 
the law permitted one to kill another to save his wife’s life, 
which the latter was in the act of taking away ; and, though 
they would not themselves credit the deceased with the power 
attributed to him,’ yet, if the defendant in good faith did, and 
this belief was a reasonable one in Az, considering his edu 
tion and surroundings, it would furnish him, under theca - 
cumstances proved, a good defence. And the jury acquitted 
him.* Bishop even goes further and thinks it sufficient if the 
belief be entertained in good faith. ` He says: “If the learned 
judge committed any error in this case, it was in regung that 


` 








* Territory v, Fisk, Olympia Transcript, April urth 1874 
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the mistaken belief should be a reasonable one for the defend- 
ant to entertain.” The records of our Courts in Bengal: teem 
with cases in which men have been convicted and even hanged 
for acts such as the one described above. I am far from saying 
that this American case should be followed in its entirety in 
India: to do so might lead to a large increase-of murders and 
crimes of violence, a belief in witchcraft being by no means 
uncommon. in most parts of Bengal.* But the case is one 
that affords food for the most serious reflection, as it appears 
that there are several English cases, as well as.a large array. of 
American cases, to the same or a similar effect. It is for the 
Sessions Judges of Bengal, subject to the direction of the 
High Court, to consider whether, in these murders of sorcerers, 
witches, and similar cases, the question ‘Should not. be put to 
the jury as to whether the accused was labouring under a 
mistake of fact, whether he in good faith believed he was 
exercising the right of private defence,and that he could have 
ino other manner averted the evil-or harm hg feared.. A 


l Accident. . s 4 

Homicide by accident or misadven®@tsed in early English ` 
law to be punishable by forfeiture of goods and chattels, Coke, 
Hale, and Blackstone try to explain this away by ` saying, 

that: though it is but a’‘man’s misfortune, yet the king has lost * 
a subject by the: accident, and the man who caused the acci- 
dent: ought to have, been more careful! Hence he forfeited 
his.goods to the king, in order that in the future he should 
take greater care. But a statute of George IV + treated these 
attempts to put the best face on a bad law as valueless, and 
répealed the law altogether. Still the law of homicide in 
England is disfigured by a barbarous absurdity, namely, that 
the accidental commission: of homicide, while committing a 
felony, is murder ; and if the act intended was a misdemeanour 
or. actionable wrong, the offence is only reduced to man- ~ 
slaughter. A. shoots at a tame fowl, not with intent to steal it, 
and accidentally kills a man. This is manslaughter. But if 
he intended to steal the fowl, then the accidental killing would 
be murder! Hobbes shows the absurdity of such a rule by 
saying, that if a boy, robbing. an orchard, by’ chance falls from 








“E Yn Orissa almost all castes believe that certain men or women have the power. 
to brinig illness, disease, and death on them or their children, by making clay 
images of them and roasting them over a slow: fire. Sometimes a Hard or Chamar 
midwife gains the reputation of having ‘killed or harmed children by her charms. 
Such a women is called a Dain, or Kancha Danee. I once gota petition under 
Sec. 500, Penal Code, from a woman, who complained that no one would employ 
her or speak to her, as some one had given out that she was a witch. : 

$ 24 and 25 Vict. c. 100, s. 7. re-enacting 9, Geo. iv. c. 31, S. 10. 

Í Per King, C. Jo R. v. Weodburn, 16 St. Tr., 80; also &. v. Hodgson, 1 Leach 6, 
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an apple tree, and breaks the-neck of a man standing under- 
neath, this is a murder—as if the boy had fallen of malice 
prepense! Hale says that, if a trespasser’s arrow glance from 
a tree and kill a bystander to whom he intended no hurt, this 
is manslaughter, as trespass = alum in se. But if an unlicensed 
person shoot at a crow and kill a bystander, this is but. chance 
and no offence, as the want of license is only malum prohi? 
bitum, This distinction is absurd, and at ‘the present ‘time, 
somewhat unintelligible, as trespass per se is not a criminal 
offence. The law should’be placed on'a more logical basis. 

No doubt, in taking accident into consideration as a defence, 
it should be ascertained whether. the act done was lawful or 
unlawful. This is done in India, sec. 80° of the Penal Code 
enacting that “ nothing is dn offence which is done by accident 
. or misfortune, and without any criminal intention or, knowledge 
in the doing of a lawful act ina lawful manner, by lawful 
means, and-with proper are and- caution” In Russia, * acci- 
e dentis nota defence if the act'was-unlawful ; and even where the 
act is lawful, the doer of the act is, in some cases, submitted 
to an ecclesiastical penance, * in order to calm his conscience.” 
There is no analog@me?provision in the French or German 
Codes ; but it must be borne in mind that the continental codes 
generally give a very clear definition of criminal intention, and 
the special sections regarding accident are, after all, but the 
legislative embodiment..or amplification of the.: well-known 
French maxim “sans intention, point de délit”. In Hungary + 
no act which is not committed voluntarily can be a crime, and the 
rule also applies to delicts, except where certain acts, resulting 
from negligence, are declared to be qualified delicts, in the special 
part of the Code. In France even accidental contraventions” 
are punishable; for instance, a man is punishable for the fact 
. of his chimney being on fire, quite apart from accident or even 
negligence. In Denmark, acts committed from inattention or 
negligence, are not punishable, unless the law expressly declares 
otherwise, In England a certairi amount of carelessness or 
negligence is criminal, and supplies the place of the direct 
criminal intent. Common instances are furious riding or driv- 
ing, medical practice, use of dangerous things, dangerous 
machinery, dropping things on roads, care of dangerous animals, 
&c. These will more fitly be noticed under a different head. 
It is instructive to notice that under the Chinese Penal Codé,§ 
a code framed by orientals for orientals, accident does not 
absolve from all punishment but only from the regular punish- 





* Russian P. C. 93. 

+ Hungarian P. C. 75. 
[I Danish P. C., 43. 

§ Chinese P, C., 292. 
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ment. “All persons who kill or wound others purely by 

accident shall be permitted to redeem themselves from the 

punishment of killing or wounding in an affray by the pay- 

ment in each case of a fine to the family of the’ person. 
deceased or wounded. By a case, of pure accident is un- 

‘derstood a case of which no sufficient previous warning 

could have been given, either directly, by the perceptions of 

sight and hearing, or indirectly, by the inferences drawn by 

judgment and _ reflection.” The principle of this: provision is 

some what analogous to that of the Russian Code alluded to 

above, imposing an ecclesiastical penance. Grattez la Russe, 

&c. Inoneor two other instances the Russian Penal Code 

seems to be more in accord with oriental than with occidental . 
ideas, l - 

/ Drunkenness. 


_-Aetording to’ the Civil law drunkenfiess aggravated a crime, 

as may be inferred from the maxims gui peccat ebrius, luat» 
sobrius and ebrietas crimen ‘incendit, &c. ~The traces of this 

severity are to be found in moderrgriminal law, though the 
doctrine of aggravation has -been refécted. This doctrine, 
however, died a hard death, and in Beverley’s case,” we find 

Lord Coke saying: “ although he who is drunk is -for the 

time von compos mentis, yet this drunkenness does not extenu- 

ate his act or offence, nor turn to his avail; but it is a great 
offence in itself, and therefore aggravates his offence, &c.” The 

modern doctrine is that voluntary intoxication furnishes no 
excuse for crime. The idea that it is wrong to drink has by 
no means ‘disappeared even at the present day, and it is from 

idea that the doctrine has sprung. “ When aman volun- 
r becomes’ drunk,” says Bishop, “there is the wrongful 

m Sit ; and if, while too far gone to have any further intent, 

he does a wrongful act, the intent to drink coalesces with the 

act done while drunk, and for this combination of act and 

intent, he is criminally liable,” and it was the common law that 
drunkenness supplied the necessary malice even in cases of 
homicide, 

There are no special provisions as to drunkenness in most 
of the Continental Criminal Codes; the matter has to be con- 
sidered in connection with the provisions regarding intent and 
consiousness. For instance the German Penal Code + speaks 
of “temporary or chronic malady,” and the Hungarian Code f 
of a “state of unconsciousness, or troubled state of the in- 
tellectual faculties.” The case-law in France corresponds to 





* 4 Co. 123b 2 
+ Germ. P.C., 51, 
$ Hung. RG; 76. 
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the provisions in the Russian Code* This code solves as 
follows the complex problem of the influence’ of drunkenness 
on culpability. If the drunkenness be involuntary and acci- 
dental, there is no offence ; if it arises from imprudence reck- 
lessness, or “from occasional or habitual intemperance, the 
offender is punishable for having made himself drunk, but 
he only incurs a penal responsibility for ` his acts in proportion 
as he was still in possession of his faculties; desired or inten- 
tional drunkenness, at the time of accomplishing a premedi- 
tated offence, aggravates culpability. As has been remarked, 
the German Penal Code-contains no special section, and cases 
are decided according tothe rule in Article 51, that the doer 
of an act is not punisha bles when, at the time of doing it 
he was “deprived of knowledge.” Neither do the ‘codes of 
Denmark and Holland deal with the matter specially. ., 
At the present moment it may be said that there is a 
considerable divergence between the law or practice regardins 
"drunkenness in England and India, and this is perhaps an 
illustration of how, in some particulars, a pliant common 
law is superior to «ès erigidity and inflexibility of a code, 
The Indian law makes no excuse whatever, not even as regards 
the question of intent, for voluntary drunkenness. Sec. 86 
is as follows : “ In cases where an act done is not an offence, 
unless done with a particular knowledge or intent, a -person 
who does the act in a ‘state of intoxication shall be liable tc 
be dealt with as if he had the same knowledgeas he would have 
had if he had not been intoxicated, unless .the thing which 
intoxicated him was administered to him without his knowledge 
or against his will.” Some European criminalists (and notahiı 
the German jurist Mittermaier) are inclined to view drunke 
more leniently, and English judges have struck out a an 
siderable departure from the doctrine of the common law. Kine; 
regarded drunkenness as mum iu se. In several cases} 1% 
been ruled that a, drunken person is scarcely in a state ‘te 
' entertain an intent at all, either malicious or not. It car 
scarcely be said that a man who is drunk can entertain that 
kind of malice which is the chief ingredient of the crime of 
murder, and proceeds from a mind possessed of firmness ol 
purpose, Though, therefore, drunkenness will not be any 
excuse for crime, yet if in the condition of the prisoner malice 
cannot be presumed, he can only be found guilty of man- 
slaughter. Again it has been ruled in other cases that the fact 
of drunkenness may, owing to the particular circumstances of a 
case, rebut the inference of malice} Though drunkenness is nc 





* Russian P.C.. 106. f 
+ R.v. Thomas, C, & P., 8173 R v. Crise, 8 C, and P., 546. 
§ R, v. Meakin, 7 C. and P., 297. 
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excuse, it may be kek into account by the jury, when consider- 
ing the motive or intent of a person acting under its influence. * 
Again, drunkenness is no excuse, but delirum tremens caused by 
drinking, and differing from drunkenness, if it produced such a 
degree of madness, even for. a time, as to render a person 
incapable of distinguishing right from wrong, relieves him from 
criminal responsibility. + Even Hale laid it down that if an 
act is done in a fit of delirium. tremens caused by voluntary 
drunkenness, it is not a crime. f? In America, too, the fact of 
drunkenness may be taken i consideration, It was held 
in Georgia, § that a charge that voluntary drunkenness affords 
no excuse for crime, but with the addition that the drunkenness 

might be considéred by the jury like any other fact, to shed light 
on the transaction, was quite as favourable to the defendant 
charged with murder, as he could claim. 

What are Indian judges to do in cases similar to the 
abeve ? Consumption of ganja and bhang often produce a 
sort of oblivion, or a permanent or intermittent frenzy. It° 
seems to me that such cases might be ee uader the 84th 
section of the Penal Code, dealing we soundness, of mind, 
If this cannot be done, either the sen of the 85th and 86th 
sections might be modified by the Legislature, or the executive 
Government should make a more frequent use of its power to 
pardon under section 401 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
‘The matter cannot be considered to be quite settled either in Eng- 
land or America. In America, for instance, the courts have 
differed as regards the defence of dipsomania some courts hold- 
ing that .the question, whether there is such a disease, and 
whether the act was committed under its influence, is not a 
question of law, but of fact for the jury. The matter appears 
to have been well put to the jury by Baldwin, J. in the case of 
United States.v. Roudenbush: “ Intoxication is no excuse for 
crimes when the offence consists merely in doing a criminal 
act, without regarding intention. But when the act done is 
innocent in itself, and criminal only when done with a corrupt _ 
or malicious motive, a jury may presume from the fact of in- 
toxication that there was a want of criminal intention ; that 
the reasoning faculty, the power of discrimination between 
right and wrong, was lost in the excitement of the occasion.” 
But this doctrine of course does not prevent murder being 
committed by a drunken-man, for a man may resolve to kill 
another, then drink to intoxication and accomplish his. purpose, 
iy which case he specifically intends to take life, The question 











* R. v. Gamlen, 1 F. amd F., 90, tI Hale P. C., 32- 33: 
T&v, Davis, 14 Cox, C. Cy 563 $ 68 Ga., 612. 
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of intoxication is certainly one that will call for the attention 
of the Legislature on the next amendment of the Penal Code, 


Presumption as to Coercion of Married Wowttn. 


The presumption that a married woman acts under the 
coercion of her husband when she commits an offence * in his 
presence, is one that dates from a time when married women. 
were in a state of complete subjection to their husbands. The 
Legislature would do well to abolish this presumption: and if 
it is necessary to preserve some distinction between the act of. 
the husband and that of the wife, when they commit an offence. 
jointly, it might be enacted that the wife should be subject to a. 
smaller punishment. This is the law in Louisiana+ where’ 
command or persuasion of the ‘husband is proved. “A married 
woman committing an offence by the command or persuasion, 
of her husband shall suffer no greater punishment than simple im- 

- prisonment for one-half ef the time to which she would have 
ebeen sentenced, if she had committed the offence without such 
command or „persuasion. Living together at the time, and 
general reputation of marriage shall be sufficient to reduce the 
punishment of the 10a @d wife. But offences punishable by 
imprisonment for life are excepted from the operation of this 
article.” There is no presumption of compulsion in Louisiana: 
such fact has to be proved. This presumption finds no place in 
the Indian Penal Code. though in India its application would 
be fully justified by the circumstances of: the country and the 
subjection of women to their, husbands, Neither does it find 
any place in the law of Scotland. In England, even if the 
wife’s act be begun elsewhere, it is within the rule if completed 
in the presence of the husband. Therefore, when “Elizabeth 
Ryan, better known by the name of Paddy Brown’s wife,” had’ 
in England been convicted under 16 Geo. 2, © 31, for conveying 
an implement of escape to her husband in, prison, she was 
deemed to have .acted under his coercion, as she had procured 
the instrument by his direction, and the conviction .was upset. 
And where a wife went from house to house uttering base coin, 
her husband accompanying her but remaining outside, it was 
held that her act must be presumed to have proceeded from 
~ his coercion. The presumption, however, is not conclusive ; 
it may be rebutted by evidence. i — 
' The presumption is one that might be eliminated from | the 
new English Criminal Code. At the same time there are good- 

. reasons. for incorporating it in the Indian Criminal Law. 

: De minimis non curat lex. 

The doctrine. that the courts will not assume jurisdiction in 





* Treason, murder, mansiaughter, and probably also robbery, are excepted, 
7 Lou. P.C., 31, 32. 
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iatters is based on the above maximand on another, some- 
ulogous, iz jure non remota sed proxima causa spectatur. 
laxims are as applicable to criminal as to civil law, 
so far as I know, there is no direct decision in English 
is effect as regards the maxim de minimis. The framers 
didn Penal Code have partly embodied the maxim in 
ater of General Exceptions. Sec. 95 enacts that “no- 
an offence by reason that it causes, or that it is intended 
„ or that it is known to be likely to cause. any harm. if 
n is so slight that no person of ordinary sense and rae 
Id complain of such harm.” .The doctrine is one tha 

e - specifically incorporated in the English Criminal 


are, however, some cases in English law in which 
iple contained in the maxim hardly appears to have 
fficiently recognized. For instance, the reports show 
ng larcenies have been punished, which probably would 
ie unpunished in India, It-has been held* that an indict- 
r larceny may be maintained even ‘though: the value of 
z taken be less than the smalle$t#@8in or denomination 
y known to the law.’ In cases of. arson, on the other 
appears reasonable that- the. maxim de minimis ‘should 
applied, and in several American cases it has not been 


However trifling the result of the fire, the intent is’ 


teinous and the act equally dangerous. It is to cases of 
isance that the maxim is especially applicable. Again, 
essness of a medical man must be more than slight be- 
can be made liable for manslaughter. A’ master is not 
y responsible for the acts of his servant. unless his 
ess in employing him or looking after him, has been 
it, In these, and other matters, the maxim is constant- 
on by English judges. and it should he made a part of 
itory law: As has been mentioned above, the doctrine 
imes ignored, especially in cases of theft. Criminal 
e not agreed as to how far stealing to satisfy hunger is 
le. Lycurgus allowed hungry men to steal. The civi- 
over the difficulty easily by defining larceny to be the 
` goods for the sake of gain Uucri causa? ; and hence, if a 
man stole meat to satisfy hunger, he was not within the 
1. Itis said in the Mzzrorł that it was owing to petty 
ing caused by hunger, that Edward I. ordered those con- 





orris, 9 Car. and P. 349. See also &. v. Bingley, 5 Car. and 
1 the latter case the property taken was a slip of paper containing a 
m of a debt due to the person robbed: It was held that the offence 
y, as the prosecutor showed, by carrying the memorandum in his 
t he consired it of some value. 

+ Mirror, c. iv, s. 16. 
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victed of larceny undér the value of a shilling to be exemp 
capital punishment. Hawkins said that extreme necessit 
an excusé for felony, provided the necessity that induced 1 
vasion of another’s property did not arise from prodigal 
idleness, or neglecting one’s own business. Lord Bacon as 
without any qualification, that if one stole viands to satis 
present hunger, this was not felony or larceny. But.it sho 
remembered that in Bacon’s time a poor-law was not thorc 
established. Lord Hale denicd that such. was the | 
England, at least since the statutory provision for the 
because of the manifest insecurity of property, if a man 

allege a necessity, of which none but he himself could 
But the reality of the necessity is a question of fact, whic 
be proved like other facts. However, English judges 
always punished -hunger thefts; and it is related in 


, Judges, that Rooke, J..commended a jury for finding a F 


little girl guilty gf larceny for stealing a small mouthful o 
and he sentenced her to pay a fine of one shilling ; but 
care to add*that if she had not got that sum, he woulc 
her one for the ptmmofe. Did this. act amount to 
In India it might be brought under sec. 95 of the Penal 
especially as there is no poor-law for the relief of st 
persons, 
H. A. D. PHILLIPS, 
Bengal Civil Ser 


HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 


When great Elijah looked his God to find 
Where none but God was nigh ; 

In storm nor earthquake did He come euch 
A still small voice passed py _ e 


Voiceless, unceasing, are the Wondrous powers 
ı That rule in earth and air ; 
With quiet sunshine taroaal unnoticed hours 
The tree grows broad and fair, 


O'er lifes vain tumult leans.a silent Friend 
Whose watchful care is deep; ` + 

A rest from labour gives He at the end 
Gives His beloved sleep. 


A, EWBANK. 


THE QUARTER. 


HE principal events of the quarter, under review, h 
been; the marked increase in the anti-German feel 

in France accentuated by the arrest of, a French official on 
Franco-German frontier; the change in the French Minist 
the progress of the Crime’s Bill through the House of CŒ 
mons; the Times charges against Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dill 
the celebration of the Jubilee „of Her Majesty the Queer 
England ; the satisfactory progress of the dakoity campaign 
Burmah ; the unsatisfactory result of the latest conference 
the Anglo-Russian Delimitation Commission ; the loss of 
mail steamer Tasmania the great cyclone in the Bay 
Bengal ; the continfiance- of the Simla exodus agitation in 
native, and in assection of the Anglo-Indian press ; the prog 
of the public Service Cagintssion and the close of the Fin” 
Commission, ` / 


What threatened to bea very awkward and alarming incia 
—the arrest by the German police of a French official— 
got over by that happy mixture of skill, prudence and‘ prom] 
tude which always characterizes the statecraft of Prince Bismai 
The French official was released after a very short detention, 
the arrest itself was justified on grounds which the ‘Fre 
Government and’ French frontier officials will have no excuse 

‘not understanding in the future. The police officers on” 
frontier, German and. French, were in constant communi 
tion—this was inevitable—and to facilitate the friendly trans 
tion of business between them, the French Commissary } 
been granted a safe conduct on German territory, The Frei 
Commissary grossly abused the privileges of his position a 
protected personage on German soil. He conspired against 

` German Government on German territory. This was prov 
beyond the possibility of dispute—in fact the French Governm 
made no attempt to dispute it—in the course of the inquiry h 
by the German authorities and hence the order for his arre 
but Prince Bismarck while completely justifying the arrest : 
the action of the German frontier authorities, decided fr 
“ high international considerations ” to advise the Emperor 
order the release of the French Commissary, and he was acco 
ingly released. The French Press acting no doubt under adv 

‘from the French Government, has been very wisely reticient abı 
the matter. but there can be no doubt that the incident create: 
profound sensation in French society and led toa marked revi 
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bitter anti-German feeling in France. During the 
inder review there was a change in the French Ministry, 
Rouvier became the Premier of the new Government. 
er ministers are, politically speaking, unknown men. 
ntion or otherwise of General Boulanger as minister 
is the. French political question of the time. The 
at least attach extreme importance to it, but this is 
which it is a little difficult to understand. Presuma- 
French ministers are not fools, and if they are really 
of carrying out Boulanger’s policy, and quietly com- 
iis military plans and preparations, they can do so 
s influence and inspiration, whether he is a member 
overnment er not. And this, beyond all doubt, is what 
1 do if Boulanger at any time is sacrificed to German 
ess and excluded from the Government. - 


iulgarian question has not dSpenly developed any new 
of peculiar interest during the qvarter under review. 
ncy continue to govern Bulgaria, and Russia has not 
d in organising another “midnight conspiracy” as 
se for taking possession of the country. Nevertheless 
intrigue is still very active in the Balkan peninsula, and 
iin that the present state of things cannot last long. 


z the quarter under review the Loudon Times “frighted 
rom its propriety ” by a series of astonishing revelations 
g the alleged connexion between Parnellism and 
Fhe accusations of the zmes were very specific and 

According to the Times, Mr. Parnell and Mr.. Dillon 
lose association with the “ Invincibles.” Egan, Sheridan, 
rest—with men whose “avowed” policy, in connexion 
: nationalist movement, was a policy of outrage ‘and 
tion. Nor was this all. The Z¢mes printed the fac 
"a letter said to have been addressed privately by Mr. 
o Mr. Egan, just after the awful tragedy in the Phoenix 
here Mr. Burke and Lord Frederick Cavendish were 
d by Brady, Mullens and the rest, the agents of that 
1 of blood” of which Sheridan and Egan and “No. 1” 
chief organisers at the time. In this letter Mr. Parnell 
1 the “accident” of Lord Frederick Cavendish’s 
but thought that Mr. Burke had “ got no more than his 

The Times asserted the perfect genuineness of the 
id offered to make good its assertion by overwhelming 
in a court of law. Mr. Parnell did not accept the 
e. He contented himself with denying the authenticity 
etter in the House of Commons., it was a“ barefaced 
able forgery.” Perhaps it was, but it is a profound pity, 
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that the vitally important question—the genuineness or c` 
wise of this extraordinary letter, was not submitted for ac 
cation to the only tribunal—a Court of Law—competer 
undertake, to the satisfaction of the public, an examinatic 
this description, In the meantime the question remains in 
position. The positive assertion of the Tzmes on the one 
is met by the equally positive assertion of Mr. Parne 
the other, but there is this all important difference bet 
the accusation and the denial. The accusation is supp 
by prima facie evidence of the most startling and signi 
description. The denial is supported by no evidence ol 
kind. Under these circumstances, Mr. Parnell’s refusal to 
up the challengé of the Zz:mes must tell heavily against 
in the minds of thoughtful and unprejudiced men. He 
practically allowed judgment to go against him by default. 
During the quarter under review a most serious dis 
befell the P. & O Comparty: The Tasmania was wrecke 
the coast of Corsiea. Through some unaccountable err: 
navigation. the ship was-some miles out of her course wher. 
struck, The wreck was attended with considerable loss of 
the Captain, 2nd officer,"quartermaster, and about 15 o 
Lascar crew were lost. The passengers were saved, the | 
(with the exception of two and the children were gc 
shore in the life boat, and the men and the two ladies 
remained on board were rescued after twenty-four hou 
incredible hardship ‘and suffering by Mr. Platt’s steam : 
the Morseman, and the Corsican government steamer the 
severant. The Lascars died for the most part of cold 
exposure. All the incidents of the wreck were powe. 
described by Mr. G. W. Allen, in a letter to the Zi 
Standard, but that letter has given rise to a bitter contro 
between the P. & O. management on the one hand, an 
passengers, represented by Mr Allen and others, on the « 
According to Mr, Allen. the Captain was physically uni 
‘his position. He wasin bad health—he had outlive: 
energy which a commander should possess—and whet 
ship struck he went about “like a man dazed,” and se 
incapable of assuming the responsibility of command. 
the Lascar crew behaved disgracefully. All discipline 
lost, and they thought of nothing but saving themselves. 
assertions and reflections have been most energeticall: 
pelled by the P. & O. authorities, and in some instances at 
not without a certain degree of success. The Captain 
only 52 years of age, and it is absurd. to imagine 
an office of 52 has outlived the energy necessary fo! 
command of a steamer. The Captain was dazed because ii 
diately after the vessel struck, he met with a severe acc 
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icapacitated him for a time. The Lascars behaved 
til the terrible exposure to which they were subjected, 
‘ated them for work, and the Serang lost his life 
\ttempt to launch one of the boats, So far so good, 
- did four of the Tasmania officers go off with the 
nd children in the life boat, and why did they not 
vith the life boat to the wreck? This is a very 
it question indeed, and no doubt it will receive the con- 
n it merits from the Court of Inquiry. 


iplomatic torpedo is a inching which Prince Bismarck 
aid to have constructed, and’ in the use ‘of‘which he 
ratest proficient in our time. Just before the Franco- 
war, he exploded, for the’ particular benefit of England, 
sedo which revealed the designs of Napoleon the third 
im. Lately he has exploded another torpedo, reveal- 
oint designs of Russia and Austria on Turkey. The 
n Vienna is described as-one of “ diplomatic conster- 
nd. the ministers responsible for the secret understanding 
rince Bismarck brought to light, are to pe brought to'a 
zt account by the nation, 


smarkable series of articles on European politics gene- 
sxibuted to Sir Charles Dilke have been continued 
he quarter under review. One of these articles deals 
ssia’s designs on India. Now the writer may be, and 
no doubt is, a great authority on European politics, 
he has to say about Russia and the Russian position 
al Asia, is in our opinion utterly valuless, simply 
he has not taken the pains to keep himself thoroughly 
on the subject. He speaks of “impassable deserts ” 
Candahar and Herat, and he speaks of the Sikhs as 
ie only portion of our native army which could be 
against the Russians. Has he never head of 
is, Goorkhas or Beloochees, 


er act in that long and dreary farce—the Frontier Delim- 
commission—was opened at St. Petersburgh during the 
inder review, and closed on the usual tableaux—another 
triumph and another English humiliation. Lord Salis- 
not responsible for the almost incredible stupidity and 
y which led to the organization of the Commission, in 
instance. It was Mr. Gladstone’s government which 
inelish officer and English soldiers, or soldiers in Eng- 
loy, to be spectators at the battle of Panjdeh, but Lord 
y is responsible for keeping up this fecble attempt to fix 
afinite limits—the Kussiah boundaries in Turkestan, 
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The Afghan boundary is so extensive and so ill defi 
Russia is quite ready to settle it at one point or in one 
knowing well that she can always keep in reserve s 
puted point at another. And this is precisely whi 
done in connexion with the latest conference at St. Pet 
for she declines altogether to accept the English propo: 
pecting the Afghan boundary towards the frontier of 
That must remain an “ open question.” For how long 
until it suits Russia to close it in her own intere: 
her own opportunity. Now in the name of comn 
what have we gained so far by the labours of th 
Boundary Commission? ‘True, the Russian frontier 
Herat has been defined with the utmost exactitude 
has been defined in a mannef which leaves Herat p 
at the mercy of Russia in case of war. Is this a 
tage? We are beginning.to carry our love of defi 
an extraordinary extent, when we can point with 
the settlement which has placed the Herat valley in 
of Russia. Then, as against this “advantage,” there 
fact—the melancholy humiliating fact—that British of 
British soldiers were “forced to. look on while the 
_ routed our allies, the Afghans, at Panjdeh, under tl 
noses. It would be difficult—it might be entirely img 
to over-estimate the bad effect on English prestige w 
“fact” exercised over the impressionable people of T 
It was made plain to the Boundary Commission offic 
selves during their retreat, and they never ceased tc 
it as a most humiliating and disastrous diplomatic 
The long foreshadowed meeting between the Se 
the ‘Cossack has taken place, and they met not on 1 
of the Oxus but on the banks of the Murghab. W 
result? The Sepoy retreated entangled in the fli; 
routed allies, and the Cossack advanced to a positi 
placed him within striking distance of Herat. 


The problem which the Indian Government has 
‘solve has beén well indicated by an astute write 
Saturday Review,’ It is useless going back now on ti 
and miscalculations—the lamentable stupidity and 
which led us to remain passive while the Russians advar. 
the shores of the Caspian to the frontiers of nck pa 
has been done cannot be undone; and now all we car 
possess our souls in patience and strengthen our ow: 
to the best of our ability and by every means in ou 
And this is what we are doing; and it is certair 
Russians will find an invasion, of India a very ha 
crack indeed, ; 
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The latest distinguished visitor to our Indian shores was 
i cyclone which swept with great violence over the Bay, and 
xoduced stormy and unsettled weather nearly all uver Bengal 
or more than a week. The cyclone was accompanied by a 
seat number of wrecks and a deplorable loss of life. The 
Sir John Lawrence, a pilgrim ship to Cuttack, foundered, 
ind of the crew and passengers, some 750 in number, not 
1 soul is believed to have been saved. The steam-tug Re- 
trievery put to sea just as the storm commenced, and she 
had in tow the sailing vessel Godiva. .The Retriever was 
‘orced to cast off the Godiva, and the sailing vessel, escaping 
jestruction by “the skin of her teeth,” contrived to beach 
aerself safely on the coast, but the Retriever foundered and was 
ost. Only one man, a native fireman, was savéd from the 
Retriever. He was picked up on a piece of the wreck, to which 
ie had held on for more than twelve hours. There was only 
mac passenger on the Retriever, Mr. J*Keith Sim, a genial and 

ular member of Calcutta society, and ehis loss is deeply 
Meurned by a wide circle of sincere friends. , 
s 

The Finance Commission has finished its labours and sub- 
nitted its report. That report, so we are informed by the 
Sovernment of India, must be regarded as confidential for the 
oresent, but the general result is indicated for us in the Govern- 
ment acknowledgment. The recommendations of the Com- 
nittee when carried out; or if.carried out, will result in a 
saving of some five lakhs per annum in provincial expenditure 
‘without prejudice to ‘the efficiency of the Public. Service,” 
These be tidings of comfort and of joy, but the “ confidential ” 
sharacter of the recommendations is an effectual stopper on all | 
criticism of their value for the present. 


The Public Service Commission has nearly finished its labours 
and will shortly be engaged in the consideration of its report. 
[In ‘the meantime, the general result may be indicated as 
‘follows: There was practically, a consensus of opinion among 
the European witnesses that natives are unfit for. the higher 
ind responsible administrative appointments, and there was 
oractically a consensus of opinion among the native witnesses, 
shat they were rather more fit for these appointments than 
Europeans, and that, as natives of India, they had to these 
ippointments a “ preferential claim.” 


GEO. A. STACK. 
The 24th June 1887. 
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Public Instruction, Madras. 


pees STATISTICS :— 


The number of students who appeared for the various examina- 

tions of the University, other than the Matriculation examination, was 
2,041, as against 1,517 in 1884-85 ; and of thfs number only 739, or 36 per 
cent, passed, ag compared with 622, or 41 per ‘cent. in the previous year. 
These percentages cannot be considered satisfactory, and it is clear 
either that there is much room for improvement in the instruction given 
in colleges, or that the Matriculation examination is not sufficiently diffi- 
cult. The percentage of passes was ‘only 34°4 for the B. A. degree exami- 
nation, and 33°7 forthe First‘in Arts or intermediate examination. It is 
observed that, taking these examinations together, Government ins titutions 
passed 36'9 per cent. of their candidates, and aided institutions 32°6 per 


cent. The following table shows the -results in the first-grade college 
er 


a 








if College. Percentage of Passes. 
Government- . B.A. F.A. x 
Presidency College ....- Mos wes ABER 344 an 
Kumbakonam College toe ve 384 44'0 
Rajahmundry wee eee we 583 404 
Aided— 
Madras Christian College sei s 349 283 
` Doveton College tee see eee 750 
Tanjore S. P. G. College we we 40 2893 
Tuticorin Caldwell College... woe ee 364 
Trichinopoly St, he dossph’s College * 20 37i 
Do.. S. P. G. College... we 286 259 
* Unaided— 
The Maharaja’ s SEES Vizianagram we 0 45°4 
Average for Presidency - Sar wee 344 337 d 


As usual, a large majority of the persons who gase the Arts examina- 
tions were Brahmans, no less than 71°8 per cent. of the students who ob- 
tained the B., A. degree being of that caste. The increase in the proportion 
of passes secured by other classes of the community noticed in 1884-85 has 
thus not been maintained at the B. A. examination ; but at the F. A., while 
the proportion of Brahmans among successful ‘candidates is stationary, 
those for “ Other Hindus” and Muhammadans have increased. 

The number of students who appeared for the B. L. degree was 72, and 

: 36 of these were successful. The number 
of students in the Madras Medical Collegé 
continued to increase,* and there was 
again a large advance in the number ap- 
1885 see see nee 134 pearing for the various medical eeaiiiiniione: 
: of the University. The percentage of pas- 
F 1883 ee se e 38 Ses was 6rz His Excell c 

1884 we e 78 is Excellency in Council 

188r o ANE notices that a female student of this college 

r Noes succeeded in obtaining the L. M, S. degree, 
and was thus the first female graduate of the 
Madras University. Eight pupils appeared forthe B C. E. degree, but 
only three were successful, as against 7 out of 11 in the previous year. 


* 1883 cee ove ae 433 
1884 ose vee ee 124 
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‘al expenditure on higher education was Rs. 4,68. 596, as compat- 
s. 426.363 inthe previous year. The contribution from. provin- 
ues advanced from Rs. 1,90,415 to Rs. 2,11,003. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


amber of Secondary Schools advanced from 762 to 784, and the 
of pupils from 30,372 to 31,113. The following table shows the 
n more detail :— 





























, 1884-85. | 1885-86. 
Schools. | Scholars. | Schools. Scholars. 
vecondary— é 
boys .. oP ic 120 6,659 127 6,162 
girls se e Re 26 160 22 ' 95 
Total „| 146 6,819 149 6,257 
jecondary— ee ee «| O G 8 | S 
DOYS ase ase aa 476 22,065 ` 460 23,032 
girls se u s I40 1,488 175 1,824 
Total ...| 616 23:553 635 24,856 
GRAND TOTAL .:| 762 30,372 784 31,113 


c EERIE 
crease in the number of pupils attending upper secondary classes 
d to the great falling off in the number of pupils who succeeded 
z the Middle-School examination in December i885. The scheme 
amination underwent considerabie changes in February 1885, and 
59 per cent. of the candidates were successful i in 1884, only 33 per 
ceeded in passing in the following year. This matter has already 
the attention of the Government, and-upon the advice of the Di- 
e conditions of the examination were-greatly simplified in Septem- 


lepariment of Agriculture and Commerce, N.-.W.-P. 


Z most interesting paragraphs in this report relate to the 
rarious experiments at Cawnpore, 


rst experiments, those with woollen refuse from the Cawnpore 
a manure gave increasingly good results, and the usual com- 
experiments with manures were carried through successfully. Ex- 
s with maize cultivated asin America and with sugarcane cultivated 
Mauritius proved in both. instances failures. From varied trials 
ton, more facts were accumulated in regard to production under 
modes of cultivation; oilseeds grown alone and mixed were 
yy outturn, and so also were certain mixed kharif crops. The 
kharif crops sown to test produce were maintained. 
lowing is a summary of the rabi season operations :— 
13$ acres were devoted to various experiments with wheat and 
s more to wheat grown under ordinary conditions, 
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On the best of the experimental plots the average yield was 33°6 bushels 
per acre, as against 30 bushels, considered a good yield in Europe, and this, 
too, in the face of unfavorable conditions for what at one time promised to 
be a superlatively fine harvest greatly retrograded under the influence of 
dry strong winds acting on the ripening grain. 

In the annual repetition of certain set classes of experiments, going 
to form a series from which eventully accurate deductions may be drawn, 
the results have this year been classified, and will in future be always classi- 
fied so as to show plainly the net profit on each operation. A fact 
brought out very clearly so far is the advantage of alternating crops of 
wheat with other grains in place of repeating wheat alone year by year. 
This is no discovery, but it is a great fdvantage to have the facts at 
hand for pointing axioms, such as that of the necessity of rotation of 
crops. The ‘plots on which maize and wheat alternate, exhibit constantly 
a larger yield than those on which wheat alone is grown from year to 

ear. i 

x In manures some new experiments were instituted to test the value 
of oil-cake applied direct to the land as compared to feeding cat `" 
it and applying to the land the resultant. Figures are greatly ir 

of using cattle as an intermediary, and here again the result wa 

such as might have beén eSpected; still it is necessary to have 

to enforce the truth. 

In green-soiling experiments the value of growing lucerne after 
as a preparation for wheat is qne of several points of.value made. 

The Lois Weedon or Jethro Tull system, under which wheat is 
without manure, but more profitably than in the ordinary man : 
leaving fallow strips. between cropped strips, the fallow strips being 
carefully tilled and cropped in their turn in alternate years, has now, for 
the third season, given fair results, and may.possibly prove ‘useful for 
application to outlying village lands where manure is not procurable. 

Barley after lucerne and oats, on land manured with woollen refuse 
gave excellent results. The profit in the case .of oats: was estimated t 
be greater than that of wheat on a like acreage. 

Messrs. Praschkauer and Co., London, who have extensive dealing: 
in seeds in the European market, and whose representative” Visited 111 
farm last‘tyear, kindly supplied’ a variety of field seeds for experin ~ 
such as field beans, peas, Egyptian peasy and canary seed. The Orr 
kind, however, that succéeded was-Canary seed, which gave a very good 
crop, and which is largely imported into England. Mangold wurzel and 
Ses ERT carrots were grown from English seed, and in both cases crop 

aid well. er 
Ensilage, as’ has been elsewhere remarked; is now beyond the ex- 
perimental stage, and forms, part of the working system of the station. 

An interesting experiment in the pods of the /uga dulcis asa food 
or sheep and cattle was carried out. Sheep fed for upwards of three 
weeks almost exclusively on the sweet mucilaginous pods of Luge dulcis 
gained in weight, and as the tree yields its pods in large quantities and 
is very hardy, its more extended plantation in waste places and ọn grazing 
ands seems desirable. - — 

Of implements successfully-experimented with niay be noted an improved 
Bull’s dredger and a centrifugal sugar separator, 
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Calcutta Court of Small Causes 1886. 
CIPAL STATISTICS :— ' 


ae number of cases for disposal, the number disposed of. and the 
1 which they were dealt with, are, shown in the following statement, 
:s of 1886 being compared with those for the two previous years:— 














3856, rt8s5, 1884. 

ig from the previous year woe 3291 2,664 1,801 
ted during the year (imcluding revivals) 29,513 31,002 31,074 

i 7 ` 323804 33666 32,875 
:d in favor of plaintiff after contest 4,418 4,003 4,076 
d in favor of plaintiff without contest 9,820 “10,273 9.450 
ssed after trial _ as cee 1,352 1,202 1,312 
ited or withdrawn wis e 702 743 816 


‘omised. oe i ve = 10,014, 10,796 11,492 
ssed for default or want of prosecution 3.598 3:233 2,995 


ssed uncontested bas Lees; . 
ig at the close of the year ane 2,850 3291 2,664 


"32,8040 33,664 32,875 


ee 











apared with the preceding year, ‘ Miscellaneous caSes,” as shown 
of the statements appended to the report to the High Court, 
y 29. There was a decrease of 1,428 in the- institution of regular 
clusive of revivals, aud the figure for-1886is less than that for 
3108), the last year before the. introduction of the present Act, 
The falling off in the past-year,was, chiefly in suits below Rs. 50 
, though. there was also a slight diminution in. the number of 
tothe value of Rs. roo and of Rs.. 100 to-Rs. 500, and again 
of above Rs. 1,000 in value, of which the latter take up most 
give the most trouble. The work, however, increased in other 
s. There were: 11,403- “ Other- applications” against. 8,633. in 
rise of 2,770; the number:of applications for execution of decrees ` 
| by 871, from 17.636 to 18,507; and applications for leave to 
> section 18 by 141—-1,684 against 1,543. i 
ppointment of a Fifth Judge from the Ist November enabled 
‘t to dispose of a slightly increased number of contested cases, 
aduce the very heavy pending ‘file..from 3,29r to 2,850. There 
the close of the year, 946 cases that had been pending morethan 
oths, against 1,076 in the previous year. ` E 





Trade of N. W. Provinces and. Oud}, 1885-1886. 


CIPAL STATISTICS :— 


XTERNAL TRAFFIC.—Of the entite external traffic: of the Province, 
took over 42 per cent. of the total exports, and supplied over 18 
. of the total imports ; Bombay took only 12°5 per cent. of the 


orts, and supptied: less than 2 per cent. of the total imports ; 
walading Caleittal Rainutana and the Panish tank altacether 
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. CHIEF STAPLES OF ‘TRADE.—Analysed by staples, raw produce formed 68 

per cent. of the entire. exports; the chief being wheat, other food grains, 

oilseeds, and cotton. The chief among the manufactured articles which 

‘ese Provinces sent out were sugar, ghi, shell-lac, saltpetre, indigo, opium, 
id tea, he imports were chiefly cotton goods, metals, salt, coal, and 
ilway materials The quantity of each staple exported and imported 
aring 1885-86 and in the preceaing year is noted below,:— | 


Exports. 
1884-85. 1885-86, 
: í Mds. a Mds. 
-Total exports ° > n 1,85,37,996 _  2,60,16,526, 
Exports of wheat aE e 37,99,282 81,73,575 
Do. other, grains oa ^ 20,01,20 _' 44;29.228. 
Do., oilseeds see an O 37517,204.— 36,53,950 
Do. cotton `. se Tie 7,909,536 10,18;257 
Do. sugar - ie ea 23,71,891 22,92,606 
Do. ghi es daa Sais 1,03,771 1,34,745 
Do. shell-lac Dias no ai oe 84,385. 93:653 
., Do. saltpetre i jee 945439 1, 30,302 
Do. indigo rn ves l 78,474, 37,068 
Do. opium YY dee ane 1,05,00 1jin281 * 
Do. tea ore aaas ' 13,193 œ 16,582 
Imports, ° 

1884-85. 1885-86; 

À Mds. - ` Mds, . 
Total imports ‘ aw 1,84,52;022- 2,02,82,401 
Imports of cotton goods —— se 9517,497 8,44,986 
Do. metals bee oi ees 7:93;860 7,875239 
Do. salt ie + one 33,83,920 32,771,203 
Do. coal ane vee 45,33,118 56,83,367 
‘Do. railway material, oes 38,97,706 © 45,34,819 


= The Fails of Bengal, 1886, 
pas STATISTICS :— 


The statistics for the year show highly favorable results in 
2e following particulars :-—~ : 


(1). The daily average population of convicts was only 13.504 as. 
against 15,506-five years ago, and the year 1886 closed with the 
smallest number on record—13,465. The decrease would be 
still greater if the prisoners from Burma were not included. 

(2). The discipline in our jails is reported by official visitors to have 

beén maintained at a very high standard, while the total 

number of punishments has decreased form 49,740 in 1881 to 

40,504 in 1886 ; the number punished by whipping has also 

` decreased from 914 in 188r to 396 in 1886. ` 

(3). The warder-guard is now a’ well-organised and highly-trained 
body of men. Al difficulties in regard to recruiting them for 
unpopular districts have disappeared under the orders issued a 
year ago. How much the security of our jails has been 
increased may be judged from such figures as these : escapes 
in 1870, 192 3 in 1881, 373 in 1885, 14 ; in 1886, 17; this latter 
number includes 3 Burmans. With the improvement in the 
guarding arangements, it has been possible todo away almost 
entirely with fetters for safe custody. » 


` 
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‘ « 
` 


(4). The gross jail expenditure, which was Rs. 11,16.423 in the previous 
year, has been reduced to Rs. 10,93 361.. All items of control-. 
lable expenditure show a reduction. i 
(5). As regards manufactures, we are in a better position to-day than 
we have been for years. It has been decided that machinery 
may be employed in Bengal jails under certain restricti ` 
and that the requirements of the consuming departm: 
shall, as far as possibie, be supplied by jails. These n 
have been obtained for us by Sir Rivers Thompson. 
(6), The development of the subsidiary jail system at the-head quarte” 
of sub-divisions, has given us €4 well-organised miniat® 
jails. Sixteen new subsidiary jails have been built in the i. 
five years, 
(7). The most remarkable improvement—and one in which Sir Rive 
Thompson has taken a personal interest—is the lowering 
the death-rate in our jails. For 20 years previous to 188 
the average death-rate was 61'5 per mille ; forthe last fo 
years the average has been 49°4 per mille. The statistics f 
the year 1886 are remarkable, showing a death-rate of on 
37°0 per mille—the lowest figure ever known ia the his 
of this Department. ; 
(8). The Hazaribagh Reformatory School has been enlarged, dnd is 
now tapable of accommodating 231 boys. Both the Alipore 
, and the Hazaribagh Schools. have worked with great success. 
(9). The work of inspection has been regularly carried om, I visited 
every jail during the year, and official visitors have recorded 
2.463 visits to jails. The following figures show how much 
improvement has taken place in the all-important subject- 
‘of visits to jails by visitors not directly connected with them. 
For the five years from 1877 to 1881 the average yearly visits 
numbered 1,666. For the last five years the average has 
been 2,295. 
(10), It has been possible, with the help of .12 apprentices during the 
- year, to arrange for the working of my office without any 
increase of establishment, such as it was at one time feared 
would have to be entertained. This yearly report is some 
indication of its efficiency i 


-CRITICAL NOTICES. 


ESEA ee 
- GENERAL LITERATURE. 


‘Things of India’ made Piain ;-or, a Journalists Retrospect. 
‘By W. Martin Wood, formerly Editor of the “Times of 
India” and of the “Bombay Review,” In four Parts. Part 
II. Section 3. London: Elliot Stock, 26, Pavemmoster Row. 
Calcutta: Thomas S. Smith, 1886. 


JX days when a somewhat cynicad indifferentism to the 
course of public affairs pervades Angbo-Indian society. e 
days when Municipal politics are by so many people accounted 
low, and all sheerly Indian politica a bore, it is refreshing to 
come across such a publication as Mr. Martin Wood’s Things 
of India made Plain, sections 3 and 4 of the second part of 
which are now before us. Many middle aged folk who can 

easily recal to mind the history of old world Athens, Sparta, 
and Rome, are yet apt to find the story of their own times. and 

their own neighbourhood slipping away from remembrance. 

To such people, as well as to a younger generation, Mr. Martin 

Wood’s rescript from Bombay history, between the years 1865 

and 1880, will prove a useful “refresher ” to the memory. 

` Section 3 deals with “Bombay—Political, Commercial, 

- Municipal, Social ;” „Section 4 with “Native States, and our 

‘Relations therewith :” a wide enough, and interesting enough 

range of subjects, ith reference to which the reader will find 

set down the opinions and suggestions of a contemporary 
journalist, who lived, and moved and, we may say, had his 
being, with the affairs of which he how produces a record. . For 

Mr. Wood is evidently an ardent lover of Bombay, as well as 
a journalist with his heartin his work. From his English 
retirement he sends Anglo-Indians of a younger generation 

than his, selections from articles originally published in the 

“Times of India and other Western Presidency papers, of which 

he had editorial charge. In his: prefatory note Mr. Wood 

writes :—“ Quite apart from civic and local topics, there may 
be found in these extracts many subjects touched upon that 
concern general questions of Indian administration—the rela- 
tions of the local to the Supreme Government on one side, 
and to the “Secretary of State in Council” on the -*+-- 

atl 
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questions that demand the careful attention of British sta 
men and of all who are responsible for the future of India, 
take one illustration relating to ordinary administration, į 
of the attack of Mussulman rioters on the Parsees in Boml 
in the early part of 1874, “ nothing could be plainer than 
lessons of prevision, timely firmness, and impartiality, tav 
- by that occurrence; yet in the course of 1883, in connec 
with what were known as the Salem riots in the Madras P‘ 
dency, those plain duties were flagrantly neglected by 
local authorities concerned, with fatal and distressing resi 
followed by well grounded political agitation of very sey 
complexion, yet the Madras Government of the period succ 
ed to the social and service influence of the local offic 
responsible for permitting the Butbreak, and for the subsequ 
gross miscarriage of justice.’ His affection for the Wes 
Presidency would lead Mr. Wood to translate the old 
ex oriente (ux—Light from Bombay, A 
« We find Mr. Wood always proud of being de facto a cit 
of Bombay, and always hopeful and cheery about Bomb 
prospects, even when giving good advice in dark days 
bankruptcy and commercial collapse. He never likes t 
unkind. In a thanksgiving article for the removal of 
Dickson from Bank control, we find him winding up his jul 
tions ; “thus there is an end of Mr. Dickson as a public m 
though we repeat he will ever be esteemed in his pri 
character, and valued for his practical business abilities,” 
another place, a sketch of Mr. Chisholm Anstey’s “ sto: 
life” is relieved by reference to his fondness for cats. “. 
said that so many as seventeén of these curious and interes 
creatures used to sit at table in his bungalow on Kumbala E 
Apropos of commercial collapse, Mr. Wood has a good 
to say. Articles on “The speculative mania of 1864-5,” 
cognate subjects, form a very readable running commentary. 
great business crisis, which business men will probably 
interested in. Here, too, we find Mr. Wood characteristic 
hoping against hope, and trying to make the best of a bad 
“Tf we could only know the worst, some arrangement m 
be made that would bring Bombay out of the trial unscathec 
The first article republished in Zhzngs of India made P, 
section III, discourses of the proper site fora new In 
capital, and takes it for granted, that “ Calcutta as a cay 
is irrevocably condemned.” There is no suspicion of S: 
as.in the running at all; but a rising young civilian, a 
commended for suggesting Nassick as 
W. W. Hunter is snubbed for spellir 
ı delicious Rip Van Winkly feel abou 
o longer ago than these records show 
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some amongst us scented danger to the British constitution in 
what Mr. Wood stigmatizes as the “futile and hateful C. D. A”? © 
C. D. A. being his polite paraphrase for the Contagious 
Diseases’ Act. Is the Black Pamphlet—is all the controversy 
over the Behar Famine—a tale of only thirteen years ago? This 
Murnalistic retrospect brings back to mind many a forgotten 
Ri cic in those eréwhile hot controversies. Then we find 
reference to the once famous Towers of Silence case; to the 
case of Regina y Pestonjee Dinshaw & Succavram Raghobah, i in 
which the provisions of the. Indian Penal Code were made 
applicable to the practice of the Black Art in India; to the 
Mediterranean Bank extortion case. How many of our readers 
have ever heard before of the Mediterranean Bank? Here 
is a quotation from an article. entitled “ Rounded with a Sleep,” 

referring to the death of Mrs. Hough, Bombay’s oldest in- 
habitant,.aged nearly ninety. “At.first it bewilders one to 
coner what is comprised in having had iatercourse with one 
born before the great French Revolution, and „familiar, in her 
own personal recollections, with all, the stirring events arising 
from that upheaving of society, and great political catastrophe ; 

and Mrs. Hough had, from her girlish: days, been a portion of 
the. times in which ‘she lived. She has -takeh the keenest 
interest in the events around her, and, in the most distinct 
and picturesque manner, has been necustomed to assign to the 
actors therein their proper parts.” 

Part II, Section IV of our journalist's retrospect, treats of 
Native States, and our relations therewith. Dalkousies policy : 
Reason and Sentiment is the first article; Indian political causes 
and appeals is the last one. Intermediately Baroda Misrule, 
Mysore Annexation, Kattiawar Brigands, the Mayo Rajpootana 
College, Indian Privy Councillors, H. H. Scindia’s Konkani 
bride, and many other interesting subjects are dealt with. The 
author’s prefatory note to Section 4 says:— The native 
States of India ‘and our relations therewith, as treated of in 
this section 4, is not only one subject, but, as will be seen, 
comprises several divisions that are of very high political 
importance, In illustration of this remark the last two selec- 
tions may suitably be referred to.. The former of these relates 
to the group of questions that arise whenever the fiscal 
‘measures or financial exigencies of the British Indian Govern- 
ment affect the revenues of Native Princes or Chiefs, or the 
interests of their people. The latter article raises the difficult, 
but pressing juridical. problem, of the constitution of some 
public tribunal, where cases between Native States, and their 
feudatory or privileged subjects, shall be submitted to open 
judicial process, instead of, as now, being disposed of by secret 
methods, under bureaucratic executive authority, It will be 
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obvious ‘that the first of these divisions comprises the large 
field of treaty rights and imperial obligations, the very founda- 
tions of the British Indian Empire.” In imperial relations 
with Native States, our author is much in favour of non-inter- 
ference and a policy, of what used to be called in Lord 
Lawrence’s time, masterly inactivity. Apropos of a Mad ~~~ 
papers complaints about . lawlessness and robbery in ‘gp 
Hyderabad State, he writes :—“ The Madras journal does 1° SA 
seem to understand the constitution ef the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment., He does not know that there is an zwperium in imperio, 
an authority to a considerable extent independent of the 
Nizam’s Government, within the Nizam’s country, and which ` 
tenders the duty of the ruler a hundredfold more difficult than 
under the compact system of British India. Our Madras 
contemporary ought to know, but must, for the time, have 
quite forgotten, that there are many nobles and chiefs #She 
great Deccan Kingdom, independent jagirdars, made @&ide- 
pendent of the authority of the. Chief Minister of the State, 
within whose Jurisdiction jt generally happens that acts of 
violence, such as the Madras paper alludes to, do sometimes 
occur, That there are difficulties in the removal of this 
anomaly in the State we need not take the trouble to show... . 
Within the British dominions in India there exist similarly 
independent chiefs, whose /aches in administration might be 
laid at the door of the British Government, if the Nizam’s. 
Government are bound to answer all the shortcomings of all 
their jagirdars; but the latter Government has not been in 
the habit of annexing principalities, It strives patiently, by 
persuasion and example, to introduce order and regularity in, 
them.” With regard to Mr. Wood's favorable disposition towards” 
non-intervention in native States, we find him inà note to an 

article on Native Burmah in 1871 writing, “Seeing that he 
(i. e. Lord Mayo) had acquired much of the true imperial art: 
of Indian politics,is it likely that he would have committed,, 

or; in his retirement have approved the deplorable mistake of 
Lord . Dufferin in sweeping away the Native dynasty, whereby 

the whole country has been thrown into anarchy, with which 

we shall have to struggle for years to come?” Here is a. 
noteworthy. extract from an article on One-sided treaties and. 
grudging policy : — ‘On turning from Hyderabad to.other in- 
dependent States, there is much in our management that savours 

of grudging and mistrust. -On the plea of security, the British. 
Government forbids Holkar making percussion cdps and casting 
rifled cannon; its officers treat the Nepaulese with distrust, 
and even Scindia with apprehension ; while the extortionate 
Nuzerana scheme has been held over the heads of. all for years 
past. What, we ask, does it matter if Scindia delights in fine. 
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roops, and Holkar spends his money in buying steam machin- 
ty to manufacture powder as wellaas spin cotton? What if 
he Nizam would prefer narrow guage railways located accord- 
ng to his own convenience, and if Népaul manufactures rifles 
ind percussion caps? Instead of thwarting; let Government 
yelp these Princes with their whims, and treat them with con- 
sideration and respect. When the time of- trial arrives, if it 
ver come again, they will find that those dreadful guns, and 
till more ‘parlous’ percussion caps, and ‘all other bugbears 
of mistrust, so far from being used against the British Power, 
vill be its best defence. But this presupposes the faithful 
naintenance of a generous imperial policy. The age is past 
vhen the Princes of India, being ignorant of their rights, will 
tilow changes or encroachments ‘to proceed without challenge.” 

We have now given our readers a sufficient taste of Mr. 
Martin Wood’s quality. The good wine in his Things of India 
nade Plain, needs no further bush, . 


Tistory of India under Queen Victoria, Front 1836 to 1880: 
By Captain Lionel J. Trotter. Vols. I & II. London: W- 
H. Allen & Co. 1886. 


APTAIN TROTTER has been long and favorably known 

to the public as a most able and thoughtful writer on 
[Indian historical subjects. His life of Warren. Hastings was 
ı model of industry. and research, and may be regarded as the 
standard -work on the subject. His latest work, “ India under 
Victoria” is a far more ambitious performance, and it will 
orove, if we mistake not, equally acceptable to students of 
{ndian history. In one respect, and that‘a most important one— 
“India under Victoria” is a great improvement on any of Cap- 
‘ain Trotter’s previous publications. It is much better executed 
Yom a purely literary point of view. Captain Trotter has. 
acquired, by practice, a much easier, as well as a much more 
graphic and finished literary style, and some of his descriptions 
of events and incidents during the Indian mutinies are worthy 
af being classed with the best passages in Malleson or Keene, 
the most graphic and interesting Indian historians in our time. 
The great improvement in point of style is most noticeable in 
that portion of Captain Trotter’s volumes which deals with the 
PPutinies. The narrative of events in the earlier period is 
carefully and accurately told, and apart from: the narrative 
itself, Captain Trotter’s reflections and observations on the 
great movements, social, economic and educational of the time, 
are always sagacious and instructive, but there is not much 
originality of treatment in this part of his History, because 
our author was compelled to rely on the older historians, 
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Kaye and Wheeler, for his information, and to follow them very- 
closely as the recognised and standard authorities of Anglo- 
Indian history during that time. With the Mutinies itis very 
different. The India of the great Sepoy Revolt was an 
India well-known to Captain Trotter himself, and he writes 
of Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore—of Indian lit up with the flames. 
of a great rebellion—with that minuteness, mastery of detail, arid 
graphic power which belongs to personal impression. It is 
evident that he knew intimately and questioned closely most 
of the great survivors of that stirriag time, and it is also 
evident that he had a most thorough knowledge, based on 
personal experience, of the state-of India, social, political, and 
military in 1857, and for some yeats antecedent to this time. 
His narrative of the period possesses another great and dis- 
tinctive merit, While sufficiently detailed, it is not too diffuse. 
Captain Trotter has realised that there is such a thing in 
history as proportion, and that however praisworthy the 
minute industry gf Orme may be, his wearisome iterations of 
trifling details is a disfigurement and not a merit. As regards 
the causes of* the revolt,, Captain Trotter is at one with all 
the writers who have carefully studied the subject, The 
Sepoy army in India had become a “ Pretorian army.” 
It was . proud, justly proud of its numbers, efficiency and 
discipline, and of the share which it had borne in many a 
hard won triumph for the English arms in Scind, and thé 
Punjab and Afghanistan. It was at the time of the Mutinies, 
_and for some years before that event, under-officered (as far as 
‘Europeans were concerned) to an extent which left the 
Sepoy regiments practically under the command of the 
Havildars and’ Subadars of the native army. It was anxious 
to “ try conclusion with us,” and the stupid and short sighted 
injustice of the Company in treating the native soldiers in a 
niggardly manner as regards batta and allowances and pen- 
sions, made that anxiety still keener and more intense, The 
affair of the greased cartridges was only the spark applied to 
the powder magazine, - ; 

The movement was ‘a popular movement at first, be- 
cause the people generally believed that it would succeed, 
but with the “turn of the tide” it became very unpopular, 
and the Sepoys, who were the idols of the villages and towns 
in the earlier part of 1857, became objects of execration g 
the peasantry towards the end of 1858. There is, to ox 
thinking, only one serious blemish in Captain Trotter's remark- 
able work, He defends Hodson though thick and thin, and 
refuses to admit one iota of the grave charges which have 
been brought- against him. Now this wont do. Malleson 
Bosworth, Smith, Holmes have brought to bear on the 
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examination of. the painful subject the- utmost impartiality of 
feeling and the greatest possible care in sifting all the evidence 
bearing on the dispute. With what result ? They have thrown 
Hodson over. It has now been established beyond the pos- 
sibility of dispute, that he was (after many trials) thrown over by 
Khe Lawrences for shady transactions in connection with the trusts 
and responsibilities both of military and civil appointments, and 
it has been equally well established by Colonel Malleson that 
he was a man whose hand “ was swift to shed blood.” That 
he was a most gallant, *intelligent and daring soldier goes 
without saying, and he rendered splendid service to his country 
in a time of emergency and peril. With this solitary exception 
all the judgments passed by Captain Trotter on the great 
actors of the. Mutinies strike ts as very singularly just and’ 
discriminating : “ Nothing does he extenuate or set down 
aught in malice,” and we are convinced that, that portion of 
his. history. which deals with the great Revolt, will form a 
permanent, popular and enduring record of the greatest Indian 
event in “ India under Victoria,” w 


e 


The Moloch of Paraffin. By Charles Marvin. London: R. 
. Anderson & Co., 14, Cockspur Street. England as a petroleum 
power, By the same Author, 


R. CHARLES MARVIN is nothing, if not sensational. . T%e 
Moloch of Paraffin is his latest Bogey. He has given 
that title tora pamphlet announcing itself as “ Thirtieth Thou- 
sand.” On the outside cover isa picture of a girl in act to 
blow out a lamp, ‘inside the globe of which a death’s head 
lurks and grins, Three texts garnish the top and sides of this 
work of art. They run :—“ Nearly every week an inquest in 
London.” “ Chicago”-burnt down. Hampton Court Palace 
twice set on fire.” England insists on safety lamps for her 
mines ; why not on safety lamps for her masses?” On the 
fly-leaf a supplementary text from Gustave Flaubert’s realistic 
novel Salamiubé reads thus :—“ All were weak before Moloch— 
the Devourer . . . . At the beginning devotees tried to count 
the victims” (hundreds of children), “but now so many were 
piled -on the fire, that it was impossible to distinguish them— 
in the lull could be heard the screams of mothers, and the 
ckling of the grease spattering on the embers .... The ' 
barbarians looked on, gaping with horror.” 

In his futroduction, Mr, Marvin tells his readers that, in the 
spring of the year, he “ was invited to act as a Special Com- 
missioner of the Lancet, and visit the various London Hos- 
vitals, with a view to writing a popular account of hospital 
ife? &c, As ‘a result of the mission those readers are invited 
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‘to sup very full indeed of penny dreadful horrors, That 


diabolical agency, a paraffin lamp, we are told, “ never warns 
the victim of the impending disaster; with treacherous still- 
ness it emits a cosy,-soft, mild light on the -table, lulling 
everyone into a fatal confidence ; a moment later, the soft, 
mild light is a raging torrent of fire, sweeping like lightning 
over the room, and carrying death and desolation’ throughout 
the habitation.” 

Our author will hear of no compromise with glass or China 
reservoirs for kerosine lamps. “I*must lay it down as a 
definite rule,’ he says, “that a lamp that cannot be knocked 
off the table without breaking, the reservoir ought not to be 
tolerated on any one’s premises. Next to breakable reservoirs 
the extinguishing of lamps *‘ leads to the majority of acci- 
dents,” and to point this moral, a dreadful example is cited: 
The wife of a sign-writer at Westbourne, near Bournmouth, 
who blew down the chimney of a lamp, and left behind -her 
a family of sevem young children, under the age of ten, Kero- 
sine lamps are so diabolically wicked, that they often explode 
“on simply turning down: the wick.” The instance given in 
this case is Edward Walker, a middle-aged engine-fitter -of 
Camberwell, His widow declared at the inquest that he did 
not blow down the lamp atall. The flame just made a rush 
at him, and set his head all ablaze. No mention is made of 


‘cross questioning on the part of coroners and jurymen with 


reference to these peculiar cases. In another case, Jane Wood 
was killed by a kerosine lamp which she imprudently “ exposed 
toa draught.” In short, if we are to trust Mr, ‘Marvin, a kero- 
sine lamp in a house is more to be dreaded than cholera, the pla- 
gue, a hungry-tiger, or black masked, revolver armed, emissarigs 
of the Irish Land League. Methinks he doth protest too much, 

There is balm in Gilead for agitated nerves. Mr, Marvin 
has discovered a safety lamp. The Defries, to wit. And his 
conception of what a safety lamp should be, ought to satisfy 
the most exacting nerves, Conception, that is to say of a 
lamp that can be knocked off the table, thrown at one’s wife, 
carried about the house, and blown down upon, without any 
fear of fire or explosion. The Defries lamp satisfies all 
these requirements, (One wonders whether Mrs. Marvin was 
satisfied with her share in the experiment.) After inform. 
ing us that the Defries lamp possesses more illuminat™ 
power than any other, Mr. Marvin goes on to say :—‘ TRI 


‘most prodigious and perfect light, however, would not please 
.me if it were not absolutely safe. Perish India rather than 


that my books and my private papers, the treasures of my 
library should be swallowed up by the Moloch of Paraffin 
-Much though I appreciate petroleum as an illuminant, I would 
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never tolerate in my house a'lamp that could not “be trusted 
with romping children.” 

Our author urges “the urgent need of safety lamps for the 
masses,” and of “a law to suppress dangerous lamps.” Let 
the legal member of Council look to it. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Marvin wants to know—“ Is Moloch to have his own way ?” 
Contrariwise, as Tweedledée would say.. 

Old Daddy Longlegs wouldn’t say his prayers :— 

l “Take him py the right leg— : 
Take him by the left leg— 
Take him fast by both legs— 
And throw him down the stairs. 

The Moloch of Paraffin was published in December 1886. 
In April 1887, it seems to have eoccurred to Mr. Marvin that 
he had been kicking against the pricks, and he put forth 
another pamphlet “ England as a petroleum power.” In this 
brochure the fiendish character of petroleum no longer im- 
presses him, Le Kod est mort, Vive le Roy As our author - 
puts it, in the heading to his first chapter, “ Palm and whale 
zils are dead : long live Petroleum |? Owing t8 the competi- 
iion of petroleum, palm oil has, within the last few years, 
‘allen from £40 a ton to 418, Whale oils instead of fetching £60 
2 ton, only sell.for 422 now-a-days. “ Well done, Dundee!” 
was Mr. Marvin’s rapturous exclamation, when he heard that 
Captain Gray, of Dundee, was going to ‘sell his whaling fleét, . 
and invest in a petroleum tank steamer. 

Mr, Marvin wants to know why commercial Britons should 
sign the oil trade to Russia and America. It is profitable ; 
ind in half a dozen different parts of the’ Empire oi! might be 
struck if any one would take the trouble to bore for it. Every 
sie has heard of the Burmese oils. There’ are, moreover, 
yetroleum fields waiting to be opened out in Assam, in the 
Punjab, in Beloochistan, Egypt, behind the Geb-el-Esh 
nountains for an area of twenty miles, is “impregnated with 
oil” The Director of the Geological Survey of India is 
juoted, as writing in an official report :—“ It is, I think, a safe 
yrophecy that the.oil measures of Eastern India may be 
supplying half the world with light, within a measureable time, 
when the American Oil-pools have run dry.” 

Burmah is hailed as the Petrolia of the East. But until 
Wells have been sunk in orthodox fashion, no trustworthy 
sstimate of the oil yielding capacities of the new territory can 
»e made :— below.the crust at Yenangyoung may lie prodigi- 
wus stores of oil, destined at no distant date to render the 
itinking little Burmese town the Petrolia of the East. The 
leepest wells there do not penetrate lower than 400 feet. 
[hat is no distance at all from the petroleum experts point 
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of view. At Baku wells penetrate 800 feet, and in Americz 
nothing is thought of boring down 2,000 feet.” Croakers holc 
that the petroleum trade in Burmah will have uphill competi: 
tive work, “because she produces from 100 gallons of crude 
even less lamp oil than Russia,” But, asa matter of fact, il 
is too soon even for an expert to set hard-and-fast lines Bs 
Burmese production. 

Burmese oil fields are no new imagining, “An account 
published by Colonel Symes in 1795, mentions that there were 
then 500 wells in operation, the estimated annual yield 
being 90,900 tons. Two years later Captain Cox estimated 
the yield at 92,781 tons. In 1835 Captain Hannay described 
the output as being still about 93,000 tonsa year, The wells 
were usually 4 feet Ginches square, and descended vertically 
from the top of the plateau to depths of from 250 to 350 feet, 
and on the slope from 110 to 180 feet, which would make them 
from 100 to 200 feet below the level of the water course at its 
base, Over each there ‘was a tude cross-bar and drum, by 
which an Eastern ‘chara was lowered, and drawn up again bya 
man who walRed down an inclined ‘plane, with the rope to 
which it was attached. The oil thus obtained was -poured into 
another gara containing about 36%4lbs. and twelve or thirteen 
of these made up a cart load. The oil was raised only in the 
morning, and the quantity having been extracted which experi- 
ence had proved the well could only produce, work ceased, 
and the well was allowed to rest, and the oil -to accumulate, 
for twenty-four hours. In Colonel Symes’s time the celebrated 
wells of Yenangyoung supplied the whole empire, and many 
parts of India with that useful product, earth-oil, The mouth 
-of the creek was crowded with large boats waiting to receive 
a lading of oil, and pyramids of earthen jars weré raised -ir 
and round the village, disposed in the same manner as shot 
and shell in an arsenal. We saw several thousand jars filled 
with oil ranged along the bank ; some of these were continually 
breaking, and the contents, mingling with the sand, formed 
a very filthy consistence.” It is worthy of note that no mention 
is made of their setting the sand bank on fire. 

In 1883-84 the quantity of earth-oil arriving at Rangoon 
was nearly 1,000,000 gallons. Aprvopos.of this Mr. Marvin 
reminds his readers “how rapidly and how tremendously 
engineering skill may transform a peddling little Native indus 
try into a gigantic commercial concern, with world-wide rami- 
fications.” One cardinal excellence in Burmese earth-oils is 
that they are “heavy,” and in proportion to this heaviness, safe, 

Thereanent, we find it written —~ 


Now, it is a peculiarity of Petroleum that if we depart from the ordinary type 
of lamp oil, and resort to a heavier quality, we get a very much safer article, For 
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instance, the Defries Lamp Company sells what it calls a tt Safety Oil” of this 
heavier character havifg'a flashing point of 270" Fahrenheit, This would have 
‘0 be heated to 48° Fahrenheit over the boiling point of water before it could be 
flashed. In other words, after being made boiling hot, a lighted match could be 
safely thrown into it, Speaking. of this oil Mr. Boverton Redwood said some 
time ago— It may be regarded as practically no more inflammable than vegetable 
«+ oils, such as Colza, and in one respect is even safer than those oils, since cotton 

waste, or other absorbent material, saturated with it is not liable to spontaneous 

bustion, ` 


zre is Mr, Marvin’s peroration :— 

To-day London finds capital to open up the oil fields ; to-morrow Glasgow’ has 
to provide the boring tubes and pipe lines ; the next day Neweastle is called npon 
to furnish tank steamers and tank Marges 3 and the day after Birmingham tens of 
thousands of lamps and stoves, Thus the development of the oil fields, within the 
Empire means briskness of trade ‘at home, and if the mission be not a brilliant one, 
I can conceive none more useful in these depressed times than the publicity which 
a writer can give to so promising a field of- enterprise; America and Russia “struck 
oil” long ago, and the exploitation of Petrokeum is now the most flourishing indus- , 
try of the two countries. England, in turn, has her chance, She has successfully 
“struck ” Corn in India : now let her strike Oil in Burma. : 





The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By W. W. Hunter, CSL, 
- CLE, LL.D., Director-General of Statistics.te the Governi- 
ment of India. Triibner & Co. Lotidon, 1886, 


E have to thank the Home Department for Vols, IX, X, 

and XI of Dr. W. W. Hunter’s lucid, painstakingly 

arranged, and scientifically compressed Imperial Gazetteer of 

India. It goes without.saying that they are written in elegant, 
idiomatic English, and full of interesting matter. 

A specially prepared map of the Indian Empire accompanies 
volume IX, which opens with the story of Fort St. George, 
and the earliest triumphs of the English in India. Then we 

et to matters industrial, commercial, and so forth. Here 
is Dr. Hunters summing up of mining prospects in Southern 
India :—“ The mining wealth of Madras is as yet undeveloped, 
Iron of excellent quality has been smelted by native smiths 
from time immemorial. In Salem district are some remark- 
able deposits of magnetic iron, from 50 to 100 feet in- thickness, 
extending continuously for miles. A Company was formed 
in 1825, to work the beds at Palampatti, and operations were 
afterwards extended to Porto Novo, near Cuddalore, and to 
Beypur, on the Malabar Coast. But all these enterprises ended 
in failure: In 1883-84, 336 -mines, or small workings, yielded 
sgp tons of iron, valued at £4,135. Carboniferous sandstone 
extends across the Godavary as far south as Ellore, The 
strata were mapped by the Geological Survey in 1871; coal 
was tested by borings near Damagudem, ‘and found to be of 
inferior’ quality ; and in 1881-82 the Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India expressed an official- opinion that’ 
there are no coal resources of economic value in the Madras 
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Presidency. Such seams as exist are for the,most part in 

, territory of the Nizam of Haidarábád. Upon receipt of 
opinion of the Superintendent of the Geological Survey, 
Madras Government decided to stop the exploration of 
Bh4drachalam coal-fields which was in progress, and to av 
the development of the Haidarábád fields, 

Attention has recently been drawn to the promise of 
mining in the Wainád and Kolár. Gold had long been w 
‘in the hill-streams in small quantities ; and it was hoped ¥ 
operations for quartz-crushing om ælarge scale might pr 
remunerative. Many of the quartz reefs are auriferous, pa 
cularly in Nambalikod and Munad. Laboratory experime 
on the Southern ends of six reefs have shown an averag: 

7 dwts. of gold to the ton ,of quartz, rising in one cast 
if. dwts.” Gold mining is many centuries old in Wait 
More mining information is followed by a section on Mac 
forests and forestry. i 

Out of a total population of 34,172,067 persons in the Mac 
Presidency, only 1,93,550 are set down as Kshatryas. 
Malabar is fond a peculiar Brahman caste—Namburi. L« 
tradition holds them to be descended from a race of fisherm 
and they are regarded with peculiar reverence by ft 
neighbours. The agricultural castes claim 27:25 per ceni 
the population ; artisan castes only 298 per cent. ; of wt 
nearly one-half are workers in metals, The weavers num 
3°44 per cent. of the artisan total They were onceam 
more important section of the community, but have b 
unable to withstand the competition of piece-goods fi 
Manchester. The labouring classes number 13:16 per c 
of ‘the population, toddy-makers 5°69, Pariahs 15°58. 
‘Pariahs are about four times as numerous as the Brahm 
that is to say,” ‘ Up to the close of the last century they lj 
in a state of slavery to the superior castes; and they are 
compelled by custom to dwell in separate hovels outside 
boundary of the village, and to perform all menial servi 
They are described as a laborious, frugal, pléasure-loy 
people, omnivorous in diet, and capable of performing m 
hard work. ` Despite their absolnte exclusion from the Hi 
social system, the Pariahs returned themselves under-more i 
2,000 caste subdivisions in the Census Report for 188r? ' 
italics are ours. We commend the passage to the considera 
“of those enthusiasts who deem that the caste system is on 
wane, might easily be abolished, and in the interests of civil 
tion and progress, ought to be. Apropos of caste, we are | 
that “throughout the whole of Southern India, sect exerc 
a social influence second only to caste, and caste itself o 
appears to be founded upon the most arbitrary distincti 
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m to the ‘law-books of the Hindus. Thus, in Madras, 
line of sectarian division separates the community into 
rs of the right-hand and left-hand factions. The origin 
strange division.is obscured by fable, but at the present 
often occasions disturbance at’ public festivals. Some 
sare found in the one’ faction, some inthe other ; the 
an sides with the right hand, the hunter with the left ; 
icultural labourers range themselves on the right, while 
ives are reported tafrequently attach themselves to the 
Vith the shoemakers this division of .the sexes is said 
ften reversed.” Here is another curious bit of. caste 
—" The Mappilas or Moplás are the descendants of 
Malaydélam converts to the Muhammadan creed. The 
` the Máppilas, the Raja of Cannanore, is descended 
fisher family in Malabar. A seafaring life, trade with 
,and Arab missions, led to extensive conversion among 
labar fishing races, At one time, after the European 
appeared in the Eastern seas, “conversion was 
promoted by the Zamorin of Calicut, ‘with a view 
sure seamen to defend the towns on the coast ; subse- 
, forcible conversion .was attempted .by Tipu Sultán 
ines results. Thousands of Hindus were removed to 
, but few returned, and those who did, for the most 
lapsed into Hinduism; but having partaken of beef, 
ən. circumcised, they could not be received back into 
astes. They are now recognized as a separate caste,, 
ng Hinduism.” The aboriginal Todas are dying out. 
‘he census was taken in 188r, they numbered only 689 
; Like the Nairs, they .are given to polyandry. The 
al wandering tribes are the Brinjaras and Lambadis, 
re found in all parts of the country as carriers of .grain 
t. ~ . 
e are more Native. Christians in the Madras Presidency 
any other part of India; and there are more of them 
protected States of Travancore and Cochin, than in 
territory. “The Church of England in the South, and 
stists in Nellore and Kistna, have made great advances 
years; but the Roman Catholic Missions, founded 
ind a half centuries ago, have still the strongest hold on 
intry, and their activity is both continuous and wide- 
Roman Catholics represent 25°25 per cent. of the 
ans in Madras Presidency, 37°66 of -the Eurasians,. and 
er cent. of the total Christian population of the Presi- 
' The Church of England claims nearly two-thirds of 
testant Christians. In connection with Madras Christi- 
and the Census of 1881, we are told that two curious: 
s were noticeable during the enumeration. Over 800 
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inhabitants of Madras City, including 22 Europeans, anı 
48,500 Native Christians throughout the Presidency prc 


‘Christianity, but were-not able to decide to what. sect 


belonged. More curiously still, over 1,14,000, or one-si: 
the total Christian population, were unable (or relucta 
state whether they were “ Europeans, Eurasians, or native: 
little further on we find it written :—“ The history of Chr 
ity in Southern India is full of mtérest. The Syrian (C 
of Malabar claims to have sprung,from the direct teact 
St. Thomas the Apostle. A Syriac MS. of the 
brought from Cochin, and now in the Fitz-William libr 
‘Cambridge, is. plausibly assigned to the eighth centur 
‘Pahlavi inscription, in the apcient-church of the Little \ 
near Madras, indicates an early settlement of Manichce: 
Nestorian Christians on the eastern coast as well as thx 
The census of 1871 returned only 14,335 ‘Nazaranis,’ an 
of 1881 only 5 ‘Nazaranis, in the Madras Presidency. 1 
Travancore the Syrians numbered 300,000 in: 1871, and 
in 1881; antl in Cochin 40,000 in 1871, and 14,033 in 
Some of them:are Catholics of the Syrian rite; the othe: 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Jacobite patriar 
Antioch.” i - Aa i 

Any one desirous of knowledge about the agricultural sy 
wages, prices, &c., obtaining in the Madras Presidency, wi 
ample information in the Jmpertal Gazetteer. We glea 
the first regular coffee plantation in the Waindd, under E 
management, was opened in 1840 by Mr. Glasson, though 
that time Major Bevan had grown the berry as a curiosit 
1856-57 the total exports of coffee were only 32,000 
They are three times as much now. The tea plant was: 
duced on the Neilgherries about 45 years ago, but not tak 
as a commercial speculation till 1865. An account of tea 
vation processes is given (under the heading Nilgiri Hills) 
Hunter thinks the 78,707 acres supposed by the Et 
Department to be under tobacco cultivation in Madras, a 
der estimate. “Lanka” tobacco is, it appears, tobacco ; 
on the alluvial lands of the Godavery—lanka meaning a 
island. An account of different methods of cultivatio: 
curing pursued is given, So with Cinchona, Then we 
to an interesting chapter, from the political economist’s pc 
view, on wages, prices, famines, irrigation, productive - 
works, land-tenures, and so forth. The last Madras fi 
“ fell most heavily on the general Hindu population, whic 
creased 13°64 per cent. in the afflicted districts. The Mu 
madan population in the famine districts was much less se: 
affected. This was due to the fact that the Muhammadan 
not largely agricultural, but congregate in large towns, ' 
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xwe early centres of relief.” Madras possesses few ‘staple 
anufactures apart from the village industries which supply the 
nple wants of the people. The manufacture and sale of salt 
practically a government monopoly. The manufacture of 
ddy is a familiar process-in every Madras village. In connec- 

m with Southern Indian Railways we are given a detailed 
itement of Madras’s exports and imports. Then follows an 
position of administrative machinery which explains how it 
ppens that “as the village is the unit of the tdluk, and the 
uk of the District administration, so the District is the unit 
State management.” It was not always so, or anything like 

_ The Madras Factory was under the jurisdiction of Bantam, 
Java, from its foundation in 1639 till it was created a Presi- 
ncy in 1653. In 1882-83, the elective system was in operation 
twelve of the Madras municipalities. The finances of the 
esidency are exhaustively ‘considered, under four heads, 
iperial, provincial, local, and niunicipal. We are not jrold, 
wever, whether the four heads are better thah one. vA = 
The number of female scholars in the Madras Presidexticy at the 
ne of the last census was returned at 43,671. At should be 
nembered to the credit of Madras that it toolf the lead in 
ring to stem the-tide of Indian prejudice againgSt female educa- 
m, and gave us our first women doctors, , 

The earliest treatise on the Flora of Sout§pern India is the 
Jortus Malebaricus”” of Van Reede, a Dut&ch Governor of 
alabar, Latet anguis in herbis. “The carpfet-snake, Lyco- 
n aulicus, which resembles the Karait, isf harmless; but it 
wld be awkward to mistake a Karait $for a Lycodon.” 
ghtly, or with due weighting of argiment, Was best suits the 
bject in hand, the Imperial Gazetteer is a co 
mpanionable guide over land and sea, statisti t 
‘entific expositions and common sense guessiangs, history and 
tural history ; and what not ? 
We have skimmed the account given of Madr 
dex to Dr. Hunters careful, exhaustive metho 
th his subjects. Nor is this painstaking endeavour * 
: presidencies, and presidency towns, and vainglorious 
es, Idly turning over the leaves. of the Gazetteer, the we 
Mandrák ” caught our eye, and excited curiosity. Here is 
yat we learnt about it :—* Mandrdk—village in Koil za%sí?, 
ligarh District, North-Western Provinces; situated on the - 
zra road, 7 miles south of Koil. Population (1881) 1,506. 
sticeable for the spirited defence of the Mandradk Indigo 
\ctory, by Mr. Watson and eleven Europeans against 1,000 
usalman rebels, on the tst of July 1857.” 

Here is a bird’s eye view of that picturesque little town, 
onghyr. “It consists of two distinct portions—the fort, 
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within which are situated the public offices and residences of th 
Europeans; and the native town stretching away from th 
former, eastward and southward, along the river. The! fort : 
formed by a great rampart of earth, enclosing a rocky eminence 
which projects some distance into the Ganges, and is faced wit 
stone. It was probably at one time a strong fortificatio: 
Towards the north, the river comes up to the walls, forming 
natural defence ; to "the landward, a deep wide ditch surrounc 
and protects the fort. On entering. from the Railway statio 
by the Lal Durwaza, or Red Gate, the principal. entrance 
Monghyr presents a very pretty appearance. The main roa 
runs southwards between two large tanks, behind each of whic 
rise low hills. On one of these stands the Karna ‘Chatwr 
hance the nronerty of the Mahárájá of Vizianagaram ; and o 
own as the palace of the Shá 
of the Collector, behind which : 
, son of Akbar, which has, bee 
xen the hills lie the Governmer 
minences, are the houses of tk 


i, 





higher flight: is instinct with th 
shrines as venerable, and ven 
and apotheosized as that of tt 
shifting sand, on which Hinduisi 
en centuries against thé world 
temple, whither the people floc 
eof India, Here is the ‘Swarg: 
whither thousands of | pilgrin 
: sleep by the roar of the etern 
of devout Hindus have gor 
perpetual yearning to visit the: 
‘hey are Puri, the city| of the 
th; they are Purtishottoma, th 
st of men’ ; they are the symbc 
the mystic navel’ of the eartl 
the door of the temple states thi 
nprehend its glory ; hgw feeb 
l l ” 
ər claims on the ETA regal 
: is a bond of companionship, 
WIETIUZ VELWCECI Luc peuple and their god, In dark da: 


Ks f foreign invasion, or flight from famine and disaster, ti 
“god has always accompanied his worshippers; felt [for ther 


suffered with them. Dr. Hunter's sympathies bavé made 
way for him behind temple veils; and he knows ithat “tl 
true source of Jagannath’s undying hold upon the Hinc 
race consists in the fact that he is the god of pi peopl 
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As long as his temples rise upon the Puri sands, so long will 
there be in India a perpetual and visible protest of the equality 
of man before God. His apostles ‘penetrate to every hamlet 
of Hindustén, preaching the sacrament of the Holy Food 
(Mah4prasad). The poor outcast learns that there is a city 
on the far eastern shore, in which high and low eat together. 
is own village, if he accidentally touches the clothes of a 
of good caste, he has committed a crime, and his out- 
raged superior has to wash away’ the pollution before he can- 
partake of food, or appreach his god. In some parts ‘of the 
country the lowest castes are not permitted to build within 
the towns, and their miserable hovels cluster amid heaps of 
broken potsherds .and dunghills on the outskirts, Through- 
out the southern part of the.Continent it used to be a law, 
that no man of these degraded castes might enter the village 
before nine in the morniag, or after four in the evening, lest 
the slanting rays’ of the sun should, cast his shadow across 
the path of a Brahman. But,in the presenge of the Lord of 
the world, priest and peasant are equal. The rice that has 
once been placed before the god can never cease to be pure, 
or lose its reflected-sanctity. In the courts of Jagannath, and 
outside the lion gate, 100,000 pilgrims every year are joined 
in the sacrament of eating the holy food. -The lowest may 
demand it from, or give it to, the highest. Its sanctity over- 
leaps all barriers, not only of caste but of race, and hostile 
faiths ; and a Puri priest:will stand the test of receiving the 
food from a Christian hand. The worship of Jagannath, too, 
aims at a catholicism which embraces every form of Indian 
belief and every Indian conception.of the deity, Nothing is too 
high, and nothing too low, to find admission into his temple. 
The fetishism and bloody rites of the aboriginal races, the 
mild flower-worship of the Vedas, and every ‘compromise 
between the two, along with the lofty spiritualities of the 
great Indian reformers, have here found refuge. The rigid 
monotheism of Rámánuja in the twelfth century, the monastic 
system of Ramanand ‘in the fifteenth, the mystic quietism of 
Chaitanya at the beginning of the sixteenth, and the luxu- 
rious love-worship of the Vallabhachiris towards its close, 
mingle within the walls of Jagannath at this present day. He 
is Vishnu, under whatever form'and by whatever title men call 
‘pon his name. Besides thus representing. Vishnu in all his 
manifestations, the priests have superadded. the worship of the 
other members of the Hindu trinity, in their various shapes ; and 
the disciple of every Hindu sect can find his beloved rites 
and some form of his chosen deity, within the sacred precincts. 
-Dr. Hunter holds both Sivaism and Vishnuism to be 
attempts, on different lines, to bring the gods down to 
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men. The gods of the latter are bright, friendly beings, who 
walk with, and hold sweet converse with men. Its legends 
breathe an almost Grecian beauty, But, even as beautiful 
Hellenic conceptions of the divine had to give place to rude 
Latin grossnesses, so the spiritual element in Vishnuism has 4 
been overlaid with the crass materialism of the masses, findir 
congenial expression in Sivaism. That is an outline ofa 
argument, necessarily bald and sketchy. Our readers se, E 
well to get hold of Vol. X of the Gazetteer, and get that are 
ment in bulk. Before dismissing the subject, we must, howe.ny _ 
give another quotation, having reference to a persistently mis- 
‘represented ritual :—“ Fhe offerings are bloodless. No animal 
yields up his life in the service of Jagannath. The spilling 
of blood pollutes the whole edifice, and a set of servants are 
maintained to hurry away the sacrificial food that may have 
been contaminated. Yet so deeply rooted is the spirit of 
compromise in this great national temple, that the sacred 
enclosure also congains a shrine to Bimald, the ‘ stainless’ queen 
of the all-destroyer, who is every year adored with midnight 
rites and bloody sacrifices... For people fond of morals here is 
yet another extract :—“ But it is on the return journey that 
the misery of the pilgrims reaches its climax. The rapacity 
of the Puri priests and lodging house-keépers has passed into 
a proverb, A week or ten days finishes the process of phind- 
ering, and the stripped and half-starved pilgrims crawl out of 
the city with their faces towards home. They stagger along 
under their burdens of holy food, which is wrapped up in dirty 
eloth, or packed away in heavy baskets, and red earthen pots. 
The men from the Upper ‘Provinces further encumber them- 
selves with a palm-leaf umbrella, and a bundle of canes dyed 
red, beneath whose strokes they did penance at the Lion Gate. 
After the Car Festival they find every stream flooded. Hun- 
dreds of them have not money enough left to pay for being 
ferried over the network of rivers in the delta., Even those 
who can pay have often to sit for days in the rain on the bank, 
before a boat will venture to launch on the ungovernable torrent. 
Ata single river, an English traveller once counted as many 
as forty corpses, over which the kites and dogs were battling.” 
Dr. Hunter’s compact, histories of Native States, past and 
present, and of old Indian families, are exceedingly interesting, 
He has an eye for the romantic side of. history, which in his 
hands never: becomes a bald record of dates, battles, and treaty 
engagements. Dry bones waken to life at his bidding. The 
account given of Oudh isa pattern of concise completeness. 
“ Patna” is an article appealing to all sorts of tastes—archzolo- 
gical, 18th century historical, commercial, &c. Its Mutiny 
story is well told, “ Peshawar” gives occasion fora lively 
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description of ‘Pathan village life. With reference to Port 
ag, Dr. Hunter seems to think it not impossible that 
decayed town and port” may yet be resuscitated. A 
of the rise and fall of the Port Canning Company, and 
xdinand Schiller’s big booming in connection therewith, 
n “ Prome,” “ Rangoon,” “ Mandalay,” and other articles 
irma will have special interest for readers at this time, 
utana” is a theme that can. never lack interest. It 
be difficult to light upon any page of this Gazetteer quite 
of interest. But we have no space at command for 
notice of its contents in this issue, 


The National Review, May 1887. 
ondon : W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S. W. 


E article in the National Reyiew for May likely to 
command most attention in India is one by Generabe 
in on the re-organisation of the Indian army. 

eral Norman thinks that when discussing army reforms 
:cessary to bear in mind— 


It has to maintain order in a country with a population exceeding 
dred and fifty million souls, and embracing an area of a million 
half square miles ; a country in which, for the greater part of the 
ilitary movements are difficult, and in which military cominunications 
gravely precarious. 
aly. It has to stand ready, to guard againt the ‘possible outbreak 
yart of the independent-princes, whose armies number close’ on four 
l thousand men. >, 
ly. It has to defend ; a land frontier several thousand miles in extent, 
ied now by the advance òf a powerful civilised army, and to defend 
; the trade of which exceeds £140,000,000 per annum. 

‘Aly. It has to be prepared to furnish contingents for any foreign 
on in which Great Britain may be engaged, as well as to undertake 
conduct of wars outside the immediate limits of the Indian Empire. 
iring the present century the Indian army has been employed thrice 
t; it undertook the reduction of Bou: bon, Rodriguez, the Mauritius, 
a ; it has twice despatched divisions to China ; its regiments have 
in Persia and Burmah; Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and in 
ia ; whilst in 1878 the division which Lord Beaconsfield ordered to 
erformed a great political service. 

tunately, owing to that spirit of false economy which successive 
rs, irrespective of party, introduce into the management of our naval 
itary affairs, we have seen the’Anglo-Indian army steadily diminish 
vers since the great wave of rebellion swept over the country in 1857. 
2 is a suggestive quotation— 

th Bengal Lancers left Bombay with a strength of two lieutenant- 
, a major, three captains and three subalterns, a third lieutenant- 
being left in command of the Depét Troop in India. In the engage- 
the 20th March, Major Robertson was severely wounded and inva- 
me ; within a week one captain and two subalterns weresenton board 
vital ship as unfit for duty. On the application of the commanding 
who found his regiment dangerously crippled for want of British 
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officers, Sir Gerald Graham sanctioned the transfer of a *subaltern from the 
Transport Department ; but the Indian Government refused to confirm the 
appointment, and then at a most critical period of the campaign the regi- 


ment was left with five English officers, including the commandant and his 
adjutant. 







General Norman aptly understands the value of pointing hy 
morals with pertinent instances. Here. is one, dpropos 
mischief likely to arise from constant shiftings of officers 


one regiment to another, at great expense both to the 
and the individual :— “UAL 


Inthe Perak expedition of 1875, Captain C-—served with a G , Dy 
. battalion, he having previously served many years with a corps fecal uo 
Oudh. The Afghan war of 1878 saw him in a regiment of high gj 
Punjabis ; ; thence he was transferred to one of low class Mugbees ; auu 
now heisin command of a crack Sikh corps. How is it possible for this 
officer to have mastered the idiosyncrasies of five different races, or even 
their dialects, in ten shot years? 


British army regulattons place captains on the retired ist 
“ when they are fotty-two years old. The Bengal ‘Army List 
shows twenty-three troop or company commanders and forty 
eight subalterns who have’upwards of 35 years’ service ; whilst 
I 169 company officers have served more than twenty- years. 
These native gentlemen, says. General Norman, 


who have all performed long, faithful, and > gallant service, have 
reached the summit of their ambition ; nothing remains for them 
but the obscurity of the pension list in their own villages.. There 
they are at the beck and call of every civilian underling ; and if they emerge 
f-om their retirement to present their “ nuzzur” at the durbar of a passing 


Governor, they find their chairs placed below -those of the meanest official 
in civil employ. 


Here is another plum :— 


When we realise the extent to which Russia utilises the ser vices el 
natives of those countries over which she holds sway 3; when we cine, 
the tactical and strategical skilljdisplayed in recent wars by orientals ; tin 
question forces itself upon us whether we.are not wasting the material at our 
disposal by thus cramping the energies and restricting the services of our 
native officers. By opening upa wider car eer, we might induce well-educat- 
ed men of good families to enter the army ; and as these men ina war with 
Russia would ofttimes find themselves opposed to Cossack regiments offi- 
cered entirely by orientals, there is no reason why we need fear that those 
in the Anglo-Indian army would prove the worse leaders. ‘Tergoukassoff, 
the one Russian general in the Armenian campaign of 1877, who showed 
tactical skill of a high order, was an Armenian born and bred ; ; Lazareff 
who executed the trying flank march round Moukhtar Pasha’s flank a 
Aladja Dagh, was of the same nationality ; Osman and Moukhtar, thé- KA 
Turkish leaders on whom the Sultan bestowed the title of Ghazi, jin recog: 
nition of their skill and gallantry, were not one whit more highly educatec 
than the high class native of India, and possessed no higher military talen’ 


than did Tantia Topee, or the Afghan leader who drove Roberts into the 
entrenchments of Sherpore. ` 


General Norman gives reasons to account for the difficulty 
of recruiting for Indian regiments, He touches on the formatior 
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ive reserve, and the opening up of zivil employments for 
ed men. But the question of all others 


mands immediate attention is the elimination from the army of 
giments on which no dependence can be placed in the heat of an 
ent. The subject is one of some delicacy, but we have Hodsou’s. 
t the old Pandy did not face the Sikh with much heroism in the 
campaigns, and in the last Afghan war we saw a Sikh regiment 
rom Calcutta to the Khyber, passing ex route many Poorbealt corps 
uld have reached the-point, had the Commander in-Chief been so 
far more quickly. Roberts chose, none but up-country” batallions 
force he- took dow# from- Cabul to Candahar, and Sir. Donald 
in his equally successful, but less famous march from Candahar 
followed the same plan. The unfortumate mishap at McNeill's 
‘as not:done much to rehabilitate the Oudh sepoy in the eyes of the 
ifficer. . More than once he remark-was heard at Suakin, e Irs 
it of murder expecting a fellow to serve with those nren.’ 


is another most timely and useful hint :-— 


iinly seems anomalous that the military budget should be held 

le for the pensions of the 360 militawy officers in civil employ ; and 

tn anomalous that whereas the covenanted civilian finds four Rae 
iis pay deducted as a contribution towards his pension fund, the 

vilian holding a like appointment ¢scapes all dediftion, and finally 

th high military rank anda maximum pension larger than that of 

ortunate brother. Ifthe. pensions of these military civilians were 

d from the military budget, the refornis necessary to place our 

my ona thoroughly efficient footing could. be carried out without 

l expenditure of a single sixpence. 


trongly recommend this article to the attention of mili- 
n, and other people interested in Indian military affairs. 





's Rept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, Nepal, &« By 
ichard Temple, Bart., M. P., G. C. S. I, &c., edited with 
ductions by his son, Richard- Carnal Temple, Captain, 
~S., &c In two volumes. London: W. H. Allen 
13, Waterloo Place, 1887. 


<ICHARD TEMPLE is well remembered in India asa 
‘odigy of restless activity. He is the modern seeker 
rpetual motion ; the Walter_Raleigh of our times. One 
atest endeavours for the public good has been to un- 
ome of his old journals, and to give them to his son, 
R. C. Temple, to edit. and publish. The editing, we 
strained to say, has been: badly done, although in his 
and general- introduction Captain. Temple informs us 
1e great range of the topics touched upon in the diaries, 
extreme differencesin the countries described, have 
the editor to expend no small labour upon them.” The 
xbour unfortunately has been rendered of no effect 
sress of filial piety. Sach piety is a highly respectable 
1its proper place, and we should be sorry to disparage 
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its worth ; but unhappily there are drawbacks, cpunter irritants 
to all virtues, and filial piety can claim no exemption from 
this natural moral order. In the case we are presently con- 
cerned with, that is to say two volumes of Journals kept in 
Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim and Nepal, the uses and value of 
editorial scissors seem to have succumbed utterly to reverential 
regard for paternity’s lightest utterances. Volume I op 

in our. hands at page 249. Begianing from the top of 
page, here are five.days entries :— 


Sunday, December, 15th—I stayed in camp at N&lgunda all day. 

Monday, December 16:h—Early in the morning I marched back to Narkailpili.: 

Tuesday, December 17th—1 spent the day at Hyderabad. $ 

Wednesday, December 18th— Faiz Muhammad came on the part of the Vikårw'l- 
Umar’ to fix a day for my interview with his son, Khurshéd Jah. His master, he 
said, had decided that, as he could not see the Resident himself, the next best thing 
was that hisson should do so. We arranged that the next morning I should go 
to the Lingampili gardens, and that Khurshéd Jah should meet me there, ; 

Thursday, December 19th— Early in the morning I went to the Lingampili 
gardens, a place of some size and beauty, and Khurshéd Jah received me with 
„Considerable state,” 

PA mõru - 


This is no isolated instance. Volume I is plentifully pate 
in a similar fashion. On page 147 this entry may be found— 
“Sunday, June 16th” Nota word more; absolutely a blank 
day. 

By way of relief from such inanity, and for the sake of that 
characteristic bit of bunkum about “a brief excursion,” we 
give the following extract-:— ; 

“ Tuesday, September 24th.—Early in the morning I rode out on a brief excursion 
to Farrukhnagar, about thirty miles on the Karnal road. I passed through the 
city on my way, and near the Nizam’s Palace, I was struck by the frightful amount 
of filth in the roads and streets, all which might have been easily’cleared away at 
slight, expense, without causing annoyance to any one, and without offending any 
prejudice.” ; 

Here is something ‘better, propos of Court abuses, whén 
General Fraser was Resident at Hyderabad :— 

“ For instance, it seemed clear that the revenue used to be literally embezzled to 

`- the extent of from twenty to thirty /dkZs anmually, through the existence, on paper 
only, of an irregular army, nominally of 30,000 men, Enquiry proved that it had 
no real existence, and was avowedly kept up in order to ‘put money into the pockets 
of influential men ;. some 30 /ákAs annually going in this way, Again, the forgery 
of Government orders for the payment of money. went on to such an extent, that 
an assortment of hundreds of such documents, ready for use, were found and seized.. 
The minister tried to get rid of the paper amy; but could not, as the Nizam - 
himself insisted on its being kept up.” 
- When asked about the Arab mercenaries dragooning every 
body at Hyderabad, Salár Jung told Sir Richard Temple thas” : 
the Nizam, the Minister, and even the Treasury were in their 
hands. “The Saldr Jung admitted that they were afraid of 
the Arabs, mainly because their houses, their persons, and 
almost their lives were at their mercy!” Onthe 15th April 
1867, Sir Richard took charge of the Hyderabad Residency 
affairs from Sir George Yule, who told him that the Minister 


pea 
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ficùlty in procuring enforcement of decrees passed 
‘ts in the city, and expressed a fear that the Courts 
were not so good as they might be- Two days 
12e President of the Majlis-i-malguzdri called on the 
t,and told him that the revenues generally weré 
ise, especially the excise of spirits, and that much 
be done zf the talukdars would obey the orders of 
fter. On the 22nd April a Judge of the Court of 
d Civil Appeal admitted that it was difficult to get. 
cuted against persons of influence. ‘On the 23rd 
liarist is ¢ made melancholy’ by ‘perversity and 
moral vision’ in the part of one Faiz Muhammad ? 
table man, who could see no wickedness in the 
ara’s offer of a bribe of a lakh of rupees to a certain 
athe 25th April the Resident congratulated the 
e good government which existed in his country. 

i clipping from Sir Richard Temple's account af. 
ees with the Nizam, as British Resident at 


at the threshold of the Nizam’s audience chamber, I took off my 
easily done in a moment, and walked onwards, the.Nizam coming 
wacing me. He then sat down ona white cloth on the ground, and 
ehim on his left * * * He asked me a 
out the Governor-Genéral’s movements, ‘which was all: that we 
ud do on this a formal occasion and then called for afar and pan. 
xeaking was not haughty, but was blandly deferential rather than 
* * Getting up, I walked backwards a few paces and saluted 

lile he returned my salute sitting.” 


ening of the 13th June 1867, Sir Richard Temple 
all “dinner party to the Society of Boliram.” On 
of the 2tst June, in that year, he breakfasted with 
of the 21st Royal North British Fusiliers at the 
,“ the band playing the while.” Of Friday, June 
ritten, “ I proceeded with my reading up of the old 
zeen 1839 and 1845.”. Here is the Diary entry 
ay, August 28th ; a first glimpse at Sir Richard’s 
ivities :— 

day. of the Bi’ sini’Hah ceremony, and I sent the Minister a gigantic 
vers from the Residency gardens, together with a Persian letier 
sual florid terms of oriental congratulation. The previous practice 
rstood, to send flowers to the Minister in masses, from the Residency 
: any particular arrangement of colours. This time, however, I had 
ged so as to set off their colours, and had them surrounded with 
egated leafage both fromshrubs and creepers. This bouquet was sent 


the sides of which were, however, concealed by the hanging leaves. 
, and it measured 7 ft. 3 in. in circumference at the base, and 4 ft. 9 


2 first paragraph of the entry for Friday, September 


rning a party of ladies and gentlemen went in my 
ee the Minister’s stables.” 


XIV CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Enough of Hyderabad twaddle, pettifogging coxc 
and padding. Sir Richard rather plumes himself on the 
side of his genius, though we fail utterly to understar 
any artist eye could tolerate the violently coloured 
lithographs that accompany the itinerary of his 
Still, anything is a relief after that Hyderabad comme 
book.® Let us have some of Sir Richards word-.p 
Of his first view of Kashmir he tells us—* I thought + 
of the most interesting spots on ethe march, and 
‘like a pilgrim in . sight of Jerusalem !’ On the nex 
but one we find him writing— 

“ The associations which the thought of being actually in Kashmir rais 
mind were numerous, connected with, its poetry, history, antiquity, at 
heauty, and mineral productions, The exhilaration of spirits was irr 
I recounted to myself the various, things I had expected to see, and c 
expectations one only was disappointed, namely, costume and haman b 
the drapery of the Kashmiris, though full and flowing, is yet destitute of ec 
all other expectations, which a traveller could form, were abundanti: 

t that moment, too, the scenery was beantiful: after the abrup 
precipitoushess ofthe Pir Pantsdl, the flat valley was doubly appreciable 
like a gem of the earth at the fogt of the snowy Himalayas.” To one : 
from the dusty plains of the Punjab, the sight of another plain so diff 
inexpressibly refreshing to the eye) The ground seemed moist and 
green, ‘yAwpos as Homer would have described it.) The balmy a 
to throw a misty grey over everything. There was no red, nor yellow, 
all was snow-white, or azure, or grey, or violet, or indigo, or green,” 

The Manas Bal, it seems, “ may be described, on the 
as a pretty little lake with clear and transparent water. 
Walar lake “ would be a first class attraction in any cc 
Bahramegul is “ truly a lovely spot to die in.” Ampar is 
pretty place, for, “as I entered it, the evening was clo 
and the people were beginning to illuminate in honor 
arrival.” The Maharaja of Kashm{r asked Sir Rich 
what condition he found Kashmir, and what he thought of 
administration, These questions our diplomatic lover of 
nature “ could not .of course answer exactly in such compe 
I tried to hint delicately that, like all other places, K 
would benefit by increased care.” Here is somethin; 
human— 


He told me that he was endeavouring to improve the judicial system, 
he had doctors of Hindú, and Muhammadan Law employed in the w 
also gave mean interesting account of his winter life in Kashmir, whe 
spent two winters. He used, he. said, to wear grass boots to protect 
from the snow, sometimes living in a hamam, or apartment with warm 
round and sometimes carrying about his person a kázgri, or small case of 
fire. The Srinagar lake was frozen nearly all over, and then the wild duck 
had Leen capital—twenty birds falling to one shot.” 


We come next to “A diary of travel in the British p 
‘of Sikkim, between the 6th and 16th May 1875.” It is 
most part a continuous record of mist, and cloud, and ra’ 





* In the afternocn I went again to bid the Mahardja farewell 
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out flowers.. Then there is another Jammu and 
'r diary for a month in 1871. Then diaries of travel in 
and Nepal. Here is a description of the interior of a 
st Chapel of Ease at Tasidang, in Sikkim. (Sir Richard’s 
xy received -a severe shock when he was invited to take 
. Chapel) :— 


elder chapel," founded by a Láma from Tibet, between 209 and 300 years 
igh the actual date is uncertain, has in it .a sitting image of Buddha, 
d by the standing ones of the Bodhisattoas and their Saktis ; some of 
zare of wood, and some%f terra cotta. - The expression of the faces and 
dicates’ a calmness arid devotion that is meant to invite the-spectator to 
sction on things unseen, and the colouring of the robes is harmonious, 
‘oes on the walls are illustrations of the punishments in a future state, 
hich would be suitable for illustration of Dante’s Inferno,” 


Richard visited Népál in’ May 1876, and in the course 
our, the administrative rather than the artist eye was 
: to bear on what he saw. The Népal valley is fertile — 


ultivation of the Népal valley is bless8d with unequalled advantages, 
ried on with the utmost industry. In May we fund a waving harvese== 
awaiting the sickle, and I was told that almost all these lands has already 

n equally good rice “harvest within the agricultural year, and that many 
lds would yet yield special crops,—pepper, vegetables, and the like f 
most of the ‘lands yield two harvests’ in the year, and some yield even 
‘he chemical quality of the soil must be excellent, but -one special cause 
‘tility is the artificial irrigation from the countless streams and streamlets 
veighbouring hills. ` i 


Népáli Government, we are told, ` 


1 of stating its subject population at five millions of souls, including all 
nd the-strip of plains along-their southern base ; but there are no data 
ı statement, which, according to our general knowledge of the Himalayan 
ust be greatly in excess of the truth, Besides Népél itself, there are valleys 
rritory, such as those of Gérkha, Pokri, and so on, which are well in- 
nd so is a portion of the submontane strip; but with these exceptions 
: very thinly populated. In the trade between Népål and British territory, 
: sends articles which either are luxuries or of secondary necessity, where- 
sives either food supply or other necessaries —a fact to be noted,” ` 


t Goorkha military affairs it is written— ~ 


army serving with the colours has ‘an effective strength of 20,000 men. 
2,000 men reviewed at Káthmándú, but there are irregular troops scattered 
terior; and as the military system is one of very short service, it happens. 
y all the able-bodied men of the whole country have been trained to 
nder-certain circumstances, the military strength represented by 20,000 
at be multiplied many times, In the valley near Káthmándú there are 
nd magazines, with ordnance, including siege guns, stores, thousands of 
arms, small arms ammunition, and the like. It is remarkable that for 
2y depend on indigenous manufactures,—a circumstance which, however 
to their patriotism, must detract greatly from the military value of these 


ichard Temple thinks it probable that— 


thstanding all their merits, and their aptitude for particular sorts of 
the Népaéii army would be quickly destroyed, if opposed in the 
l to a civilized enemy. If the present army of Nép4l, 20,000 strong, 
se drawn up in the open country adjoining their own Tardi, in front 
. mixed British force of, say 5,000 men, armed and. equipped with the 
ypliances, and led by a commander who was at once a tactician 
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and a strategist, they would be routed in a few hours he fortitude of these. 
mountaineers, and their tincture of foreign discipline, would be of -no avail against 
military skill and science, and the resources of modern armament. I mention this 
latter point because, however absurd the idea may appear tosome, the Népalis 
imagine that they could hold their own in the hills against the British, and think 
that they might not improbably be successful in a general contest, and in the event 
‘of the British power being shaken, could press onward across the plains of Bengad 
to the seaboard. Their trust is in their natural fortifications of mountains; ‘heir 
ambition towards the rich plains and the sea-borne commerċe.? ` on 


Sir Richard's book is furnished with a glossarial index of: 
vernacular terms, &c., and a general index, 





The Indian Magazine, May 1887. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. ay 


To the May number of the*/udian Magazine Lady Dufferin 
contributes an article on the objects aimed at and work done 
by the National Association for supplying female medical aid 
to the women of Indias The second Annual Report of the 

«Association servestas her Ladyship’s text. We are told that— 

The first Repert of the National. Association, issued in January 1886, was 
published only a few months after i organisation, and was rather: an account of its 
establishment than a report of its proceedings. 

The Association now numbers amongst its members 30 Life 
Councillors, or doners of Rs, 5,000 and upwards; and 237 
Life Members, or donors of Rs. 500 and upwards. The Report’ 
under her Ladyship’s consideration > 

Has to declare how far the Association has been successful in forwarding the 
objects it was designed to promote; to confess its failures; te set once more 
before the public its aims and aspirations; to explain the way in which it has 
endeavoured to carry them out, and to appeal to all those who are interes:ed 
in the well-being of the women of their country for sympathy and support in 
the attempt the Association is making to alleviate their misery in sickness, and, 
to spread such knowledge of sanitary matters amongst them as may largely 
contribute to prevent disease and suffering, 

The Committee of the Association has prudently limited 
expenditure so as to keep it within the bounds of income. 
But this conscientiousness has involved refusal of assistance in 
many deserving instances, it seems. Face to face with a state- 
ment like that, one cannot help thinking. of all the money 
wasted in ¢freworks and tinsel during the late Jubilee Celebra- 
tion ; and one cannot help wishing that the Queen knew as 
much about the necessities and dispositions of the Indian 
people as Lady Dufferin does. - 

The Central Committee of the Association has been instru- 
mental in securing the services of six Lady Doctors, who are 
severally employed at Ulwar, Durbhunga, Calcutta, Lahore, and 
Agra—two at the latter place. Of Ulwar and Durbungah as. 
Relief Centres we approve heartily. In the latter district 
especially there is great opportunity for well-doing and success, 
provided that operations are not strictly confined tothe limits of 
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the endder statipn. We wish that the four other Lady Doctors 
had been posted to similar out-of-the way mofussil 
stead of to big cities, where women, whether purda 
r not, easily can, and as a matter of fact do, secure 
t medical advice when they stand in need of it. 
have been much better if one of these Lady Doctors 
sent to the Begum of Bhopal, who has asked for one. 
: Lady Doctors appointed during the year under 
yur were educated’ in Madras, one in America, and 
her degree in Paris, “where she has been practising 
st few. years.” That-seems to us a significant fact; 
1 that medical talent of a high order -will be avail- 
vork in Indian zenanas and cottages when the demand 
:d medical service-in “India on the part of Lady 
s better understood in European medical circles, 
is the great want, the ever present want, the crying 
this admirable Association. “Most of the spendable 
f India’s rich men would seem to be sqtandered on more” 
bilitating ¢amashas. It is such a pity; suth a shame, 
is a great God, and worthy of honor, doubtless, But 
confess that we should like to see a lady of Lady 
; rank and exalted position taking the aristocracy and 
y of India roundly to task for their sins of omission 
` suggesting a weak-kneed alternative of this sort. 
me places it has been suggested to the Presidents of Local Fund 
to the Chairmen of Municipalities that they should set apart a 
their funds for the support of Female Medical Practitioners; and 
s the District Boards and Municipal Councils have expressed a desire 
:a certain sam, or to give so much a year, for this object. Few 
ever, have sufficient funds to start a dispensary and to pay for a 
ed; and the result, under these -circumstances, often is that a great 
əy which different districts are willing to subscribe, provided it can 
lly, is left umexpended because it cannot be so employed, and the 
remains undone. If each of these places ‘would send a pupil to one 
ersities, or a couple of nurses to be trained in a hospital; or if 
contribute a part of their proposed subscription to the Branch of 
ovince, to be used for the general good, the question of supplying 
al aid to the women of India would advance more quickly. Where 
ot afford to carry out a plan for its own benefit, it best forwards the 
t by giving its subscription to the Branch or to the Central Fund. 
sign means strength and progress ; and in order that the ‘work of the 
ociation may succeed, not only our sympathies and our energies, but 
z must, toa certain extent, be united. 
2 with satisfaction that— 


in which the Central Committee are deeply interested, and which 
ig their best to forward, is the dissemination of some more general 
“sanitary science throughout the country. They feel this to be of the 
tance ; for while medical students must always be few, there is no 
very woman in India should not understand the danger of bad water, 

of.fresh air, exercise and cleanliness, and those simple rules for the 
of her own health and her children’s which in all countries and in 
ald, whether rich or poor, are equally valuable. To make some begin- 
lirection, a Primer * has been chosen, which is simple and interesting. 





* The Way to Health. Published in Madras, 
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It is now being printed in the Vernacular, and it will be gt once introduced into 
as many schools as possible ; so that during this year a very farge number of girls 
will be learning something which will be of infinite and immediate practical use to 
them. Little stories with sanitary morals, such as are published by the Sanitary 
Society in England, are to be written and translated in the hope that they be read 
in zenanas ; and some cards * on special subjects are being prepared, which can be 
hug up in hortses, and which give short and useful directions fer application iy 
úrgent'and particular cases, è ` : : : << 


Here is a painfully suggestive paragraph, extracted from com- 
ments on the working of the Bengal Branch of the Association ':— 


-'*A female dispensary was opened in Calcutea, in April 1886, and Mrs. Van 
Ingen, a Lady Doctor, educated at Madras, was putin charge of it. The experi- 
ment is considered to have been successful : a krge number of patients have attended, 
and although but a small percentage of these were purdah women, or were treated 
for diseases peculiar to women, it is hopel that, with.time, the classes for whose 
benefit the dispensary is more especially intended will learn to profit by the advan- 
tages it offers them. Every care is taken to ensure the absolute privacy of patients 
coming to the dispensary. 

It had been arranged that Mrs. Van Ingen’s salary should be paid partly by the 
Bengal Branch and partly by means of a Guarantee Fund supplied by thirteen 
families, who, in return for th8 Lady Doctor's services, engaged to contributésan 

t anual sum towards hef salary. In practice, this experimen: has utterly failed, -an 
the Central Cogmittee cannot recommend its continuance in Calcutta or its repe- 
tition in other places. It is very ruch better that the Branch Committees of the 
National Association should be entirely responsible for the pavment of doctors 
appointed by them; and persons interested in the scheme can best further it by 
unconditional donations to the Branch Funds of theic own Province. 


The Punjab Branch of the Association has hitherto received 
only Rs. 15,000-—about as much as the Maharajah of Kapurtala 
orthe Maharajah of Jheend would pay for new trappings 
fora horse or an elephant destined to convey their august 
persons to some State ceremonial. 





‘Jubilee Dawn in Nizam Hyderabad, 1887. By Dinsháh Arde- 
shir Táleyárkhán. Bombay: Printed and Published at tig 
Bombay Gazette Steam Press, Rampart Row, Fort, 1887 


4 : ii Aap 
the Jubilee as it has with the North Pole, or 208 om x 


eggs. I have no desire, the author writes— i 


to speak unfavorably; either of the H. H. the Nizam or his youthful 
-Minister. Should I do so, I might as well stigmatize the growth of a 
plant for not being as powerful as that of a mature tree. But I do censure 
some of the leaders and public assemblies of India for their downrighy 
neglect of a large State, which its Youthful Ruler is striving hard to keep 
Clear of shoals and focks. It would hardly be quite equitable _to seriously 
blame the British Government for what is past. The successful conduct- 
ment of a Stateis nurtured by many-sided light: the volume of such 
light, which the public bodies can emit, is not inconsiderable; which, 
unluckily, has been entirely absent in the present instance. This I desire ta 
supply as far as one individual can do. 


The “volume of light” Dinshah Ardeshir Taleydrkhdn can 
emit, zs “ inconsiderable,” 
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Pistch Sahodar. Part J- Printed by Amrita Lal Mukho- 
padhyaya at the Great Eden Press, No. 13, Ram Narayan ' 
Bhattacharjya’s Lane, and Published by Mati Lal De Sarkar, 
_at 14, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, 1808 : Sakabda. 


HIS is a historical novel. As a work .of fiction it isa 
failure, but it is not unreadable, Its chief interest is 
>f a historical nature. And the author would therefore haye 
lone well if he had writtên a history of Barendrabhoom, of the 
ime when Azim Oshun, the- grandson of Aurangzeb, was 
Subadar of Bengal. The author seems well acquainted with 
che history of the leading Barendra families of those days. 
But in presenting history in. the garb of fiction he has greatly 
nutilated the former, As a story teller. the author is not at all 
nteresting or agreeable, Upon every question which interests 
him; he has writfen something like small essays which divert the | 
reader's attention from the story. He has, however, shown sonft™ 
skill in the delineation of character, His Indir@ interests us 
greatly. She isa model wife, and het quiet way of doing offices 
of charity to those who comein contact with her, and the resolu- 
tion and strength of will she displays in times of danger, entitle 
her to the exalted position of a Rani of Santul. We also take 
very great interest in the royal brothers Sitanath and Ram- 
eswar. The former is a noble-minded prince, anxious in lis old 
age to enjoy that peace and rest without which it is impossible 
to lead a life of spiritual seclusion, The latter is avaricious of 
power and prosperity, to obtain which he would not scruple to 
take away his brotlier’s life and-sully the fair fame of his family. 
The best character in the book is Purnananda, a historical per- 
sonage, the greatest Tantric of Bengal in modern times, and the 
reputed author of Shydmarahashya,a work which still enjoys 
the highest authority among the Brahmans of Bengal. Purna- 
nanda is introduced into the story as ‘the guide, philosopher 
and friend,’ of Rameswar. -But as soon as Rameswar takes 
to evil courses, and allies himself with the Musulmans, the 
enemies of his country, Purnananda deserts him Purnananda 
is wholly unconcerned about his own affairs, and his sympathy ' 
with. other people is of the deepest kind, He is at the service 
fall who arein distress, The author has endeavoured to 
ane: in ‘the footsteps of Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
and, in endeavouring to do so, has blundered egregiously. 
Babu Bankim Chandra’s Debi Chawdhurani is a great student 
of the Shagabatgita. We therefore find in this book even 
girls of eightor nine reading that book of books, and dis- 
coursing on its most abstruse doctrines. The authoi’s attempt 
to reproduce the valour and the patriotism Ananda Matha 
is also a literary exhibition of the sorriest kind, But, in spite 
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of these defects, the book will repay perilsal, because it 
gives an interesting account of the manners and customs which 
prevailed in Northern Bengal two hundred years ago 


Jogi (a Historical novel) By Pramatha Nath Mitra. Printed 
‘by B. C. Sarkar at the “India Press,” 7, Madan Datta’s 
Lane, Bow Bazar, and Published by S, K. Lahiri & Co., 54, 
College Street, Calcutta, 


HIS is a desperate attempt at infusing the martial spirit 
into the minds of Bengalis. The book is a military novel. 

But its military character ‘consists only in a profuse but not 
very judicious. use of military terms borrowed from the foot- 
notes in Tod’s History of Rajasthan, and in the exhibition of 
such knowledge of military tactics as can be derived from that 
work, A Bengali Babu is the hero of this prose epic! And so 
we must suppose that: the Babu is not an article of English 
manufacture, but £n indigenous commodity whose antiquity can 
be traced as far back, at least, as the time of the Moghul Em- 
peror Akbar. The hero is*Chandra Shekhar, the son of a quiet 
Bengal Brahman named Rajkrishna Tarka Panchdnan; and 
Chandra Shekhar is found figuring in the wars waged by the 
Moghul Emperors of Delhi against the Ranas of Chitor. The 
principal characters are all historical personages, officers 
either of the court of Delhi or of that of Chitor—and they have 
all been imported from Tod’s Rajasthan, , We can therefore dis- 
miss them without a word. The only character of importance, 
leaving out Madhu Sudan Ghosal, created by the author himself, 
is Madhu Sudan’s daughter Prasanna—a heroine of the first 
water, who loves to roam alone m impenetrable forests and_to 
live in deserted shrines—who is loved by many and loves but 
one—and who, at last, in sheer disappointment, lays, down her 
life fighting bravely, at the head of a large body of infantry. 
The book possesses no interest worth describing, The plot is 
wretched and the-characters'are badly drawn. The author’s 
language and style will not bear criticism. It will not do in 
these days of literary advancement to write such things as 


JY artwtals which is positively wrong and ¢A¥ (qta tat aqi- 
ata asic GG zeal a which is simply unintelligible and 


stupid. The writer has tried his best to describe love s« m 
and to dissect the hearts of love-sick persons of both Roo 
but in vain. There is no poetry in the book anywhere. Our 
friendly advice to such misguided aspirants for literary reputa- 
tion as the author of this book is, that they should write histori- 
cal essays and not historical novels. 
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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways oj 
vofiling by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
zd set forth new posttions to the world; and, were they but as the dus 
id cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
id brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utter 


‘to be cast away,—MILTON, 
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re ancient geographers believed that there was a vast 
> continent to the South of the Indian Ocean, which they 
alled Antikthéw. Navigators had come upon islands at such 
lêng 4 distance from each other in the Indian Archipelago, 
hat it was believed that there was one continuous land. 
Che idea survived as far as 1568, A. D. ; for when Mendana, the 
iephew of the Spanish Viceroy. of Peru, discovered the Solo- 
non Islands, he named them Tierra Australis, believing that 
ie had found a new continent. Subsequent discoveries have 
lissipated all such notions, but a new region has been added 
o the descriptive category of the world, named “Oceania,” and 
his is the subject which it is proposed now’to treat, 

What are the limits of Oceania? It. has.some times been 
ralled Australasia, as being a southern extension of Asia, and 
fetuding the great island continent of Australia ; but as it is 
in insular region lying upon the waters of the Pacific, the 
iame Oceania is more suitable. With certain exceptions, which 
vil be named, it lies south of the equator, and north of the 
Tropic of Capricorn, Estimated by the actual land area, it is 
mly a little larger than Europe: estimated by the surface of 
he face of the globe over which the islands are spread, the area 
‘ecupied exceeds that of Asia, for it stretches from Australia 
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on the west to Easter Island on the east: frdm the Sandwich 
Islands north of the equator to the southern point of New 
Zealand, Malaysia is excluded from this region, as it is part 
of Asia, and has participated in the civilisation of Asia. It 

may be said of Oceania in its entirety, that it has lain -outsidd 
the. influences of Asiatic civilisation, and religions, and lans 


guages. f l 

It may be divided into four sub-regions— i 
I—-Polynesia. - Ta I—Mikronesia. 

l]—Melanesia. IV — Australia. 4 


The sub-region of Polynesia extends from Easter Island 
in the far east to the Tonga group: from east longitude 110° 
to east longitude 175°, ande from the Sandwich “Islands 25° 
north of the equator to New Zealand 45° south ‘of the 
equator. The chief groups are the Society or Georgian, the 
Harvey or Cook, the Marquesas, the Sandwich, the Union, the 
‘Samoa, the Toga, and thé Maori.- The number of islanas ts 
very great, and the beauty of the scenery, and the fertility of 
the soil are notorious. Their existence.may be said to have 
been certified by Tasman in 1645, and by Bonganville in 1768 ; 
but they were first brought to fuller notice by Captain Gook in 
his first celebrated voyage, when he visited Tahiti ‘for the 
_ purpose of making astronomical observations, and in his last 
voyage he discovered the Sandwich Islands or Hawaii, and, 
there he perished. 

- Since then they have been repeatedly visited. The French 
Government laid their cold hand upon the Society, Paumatu, 
and Marquesas group. The Sandwich Islands are under the 
joint protectorate of England and the United States, The 
Samoa group maintains a precarious independence under the 
joint protectorate of England, the United States, and Germany. 
The other groups are for the present independent, but in these 
days of shameless annexation, it is impossible to say how long 
this may last. Neither Austria, Italy, nor Russia have" taken 
up annexation thoroughly as yet, One thing is certain, that all 
over this region, in consequence of the European civilisation, 
intoxicating drinks and loathsome diseases left by the sailors, 
the population is wasting away, and will soon be entirely ex- 
tinct. The mountains and valleys alone will remain in the grasp 
of the European invader and plunderer. r 

One important “influence has been at work from the com- 
mencement: large portions of the population may be said to 
be nominal Christians, and have certainly abandoned the old 
bad habits of their ancestors. The Marquesas and Paumatu 
group are mainly Roman Catholic: the little islands of ‘Wallis 
Island and Horne Island, alzas Futuna, are entirely so; and 
the others are Protestant, being brougnt over by the teaching 
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of the London Missionary and Wesleyan Missionary Societies. 
No more fascinating page can be found in the history of 
Protestant missions. It was no easy achievement, but the 
extraordinary feature is that as each islander was converted, 
native teachers were found ready to step forward and go 
among their heathen neighbours: thus gradually island after 
island was won to Christ; but in each is-the martyr tomb of 
the first Christian, who was often killed, generally maltreated, 
and sometimes devoured, with his wife and children, Nor 
were the labours of these devoted Polynesians confined to 
their own race and language ; but they have been found ready 
to this day to go forward to Melanesia among the black races 
of the Loyalty Islands, New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and 
finally New Guimea, where at this very moment they are 
gallantly risking life, and giving up the ordinary comforts of 
life. It is a most remarkable phenomenon, and a wonderful 
{@lMmony to the revivifying and’ strengthening power of the 
religious idea conveyed to unsophisticated and virgip races. 

It may be accepted as a fact, that he languages of all these 
innumerable islands of Polynesia, are sister languages of one 
family, and descended from one common mother-speech. In 
common parlance, they are called “dialects ;’ but there are a 
certain number of distinct languages, mutually unintelligible, 
as the assertion, that the islander of one group can always 
readily -make himself understood by the natives of another, 
is net confirmed by experience, and the best proof is, that at 
great expenditure of labour and money, the Bible has been 
translated and printed in the languages of Tahiti, Rarotonga, 
thé Harvey Islands, Marquesas, Samoa, Nive or Savage Islands, 
Tonga, Hawaii, and Maori of New Zealand. “A comparison 
‘of these several texts will convince any one of the distinctness 
of each form of speech ; there are others also, sinking, in many 
cases, to the rank of dialects, of one or othér of the above 
islands. It has been: a favourite theory of some, that the 
Polynesian language-family is akin to the Malayan family. 
A very great authority, Von Humbolt, on the information avail- 
able to him in. 1830, said so, and men bow.to authority. We 
have much better means of intercomparison now. Itis admit- 
ted that a certain percentage of loan words is found, but not 
exceeding four per cent. and mostly modern words, while the 
languages are radically distinct both in structure and in word- 
store. There is no difficulty in bringing this to a test by a care- 
ful comparison of a Gospel in the two languages. 

The leading features of the Polynesian family of languages 
are as follows :— 

I. The adjective lions the substantive. II. Number is 
indicated by a change in the article. III. The possessive 
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pronoun precedes the noun. IV. The nomisative follows the 
verb, V. Time is indicated by a preceding particle. VI. There 
is no grammatical gender. VII. The passive voice is formed 
by a suffix, VIII. Intensity and continuity. of action is 
indicated by a prefix and reduplication. IX. Causation is 
affected by a prefix. X. Reciprocity of action is indicated by 
a prefix and suffix, and after, by a reduplication of the word 
as well. XI. Words always end with a vowel, The language 
is spoken with great grammatical accuracy. The word-store 
is sufficient for the expression of every idea, There is generally 
a ceremonious language for use among, and to, Chiefs. The 
component part of the name of a Chief is, disused during his life 
and sometimes after his death. A considerable literature has 
now sprung up in several of the languages, and excellent 
dictionaries and grammars are provided, and this is entirely the 
work of missionaries. 

To what race ef mendo they belong? First let me de 
their features ; the same type, more or less modified, appes 
to the whole region. Thay are bronze in colour, tall in stature, 
handsome and prepossessing, hospitable and gentle, with a 
certain knowledge of arts ; excellent navigators, with abundance 
of oral legends and songs, “but without any. knowledge of the 
art of writing; licentious, in many islands cannibals, in all 
idolater with occasional human sacrifices, cruel in their quarrels, 
wholesale killers of their offspring. With Christianity most 
of their evil habits, and some of the energy of their charantdig, 
and all their capacity for song, have disappeared. 

A vast literature has come into existence as to the origin 
of the population of the whole of Oceania, Four distinct 
theories have been propounded. I. That a vast continent orice 
occupied the space, which has subsided, and the islands aie 
the summits of the highest mountains. IJ. That the eastern 
‘portion of the region was colonised from South America, 
III. That the whole region was colonized from Asia, IV. That 
New Zealand was the birthplace of an autocthonous race, the 
Maori, which spread over the Eastern Islands, and as far north 
as the Sandwich Islands. This, of course, leaves the origin of 
the Australians, Melanesians, and Mikronesians totally unex- 
plained, The ingenious Frenchman who started the last theory 
within the last few years, has a peculiar contempt for these 
who still, even in a faint-hearted way, adhere to the generally 
received notion of a common origin of the human race. As 
a fact, within the region of Oceania there are three distinctly 
marked separate races: the bronze, the black -woolly-haired 
race, which occupies Melanesia, and the black straight-haired of 
Australia. None of the three last theories cover the whole 
ground, and as to the sunken continent theory, it is merely 
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the problem back toa still more remote period; for, 
have grasped the physical idea of.a ‘continent, we have 
question of the origin of the race which inhabited it, 
it came to be tripartite, 
have not been wanting those who put forward the 
n Aryan origin to the Polynesians. The great gram- 
Bopp, set the example, but was considered, even by his 
‘oted admirers, to have failed. Since then, some with 
nical knowledge, and far less renown, have attempted to 
the same hazard8us path, but the conception of the Ar- 
wi, or of any Aryan language in a state of .aggluti- 
tistence, has not found favorable acceptance. 
on to the region of Melanesia. Other names have been 
former writers, but geographers at least, are settling 
this terminology. The English colony of Fiji is on 
:me east flank,'and a necklace of islands extends in a 
ilar sweep to the great island of New Guinea, the 
“which is included, as well as some smaller islands, 
e with difficulty differentiated from the adj&cent islands 
sia in Asia. The region extends from the Tropic of 
nto the equator in latitude, and from 170° to 138° 
2 east of Greenwich. Fortunately, the groups of islands 
demarked, and we can proceed with absolute certainty 
ically, and ‘relative certainty linguistically, owing to the 
several missionary societies, The inhabitants clearly 
> one race, black in color, woolly-haired, small in sta- 
‘ce and inhospitable, unskilled in navigation, of a low 
culture. Wonderfal as was the phenomenon of the 
unity of the languages of Polynesia, still more wonder- 
e phenomenon of the multiplicity and entire separate- 
the languages of Melanesia. Each island has its own, 
y islands, several. Itis possible that the degree of dis- 
may be exaggerated ; and hereafter, when greater mate- 
comparison are available, certain affinities of structure 
liscovered. A great deal has been done. Grammars, 
ies, grammatical notes, vocabularies, texts, have been 
i, but generally by men more apt to collect and record 
il languages than to systematise groups. But in some 
aotably New Caledonia, New Guinea, and the Bismark 
ago, facts are required. 
rcumstances of this region are so peculiar that I think 
while to give the component groups in-detail. 
twe Fiji group, consisting of the numerous islands of the 
thipelago, and the islands of Rotuma, The languages 
vo are‘entirely distinct, and have both been well studied. 
‘ijt there are numerous dialects. 
‘he Loyalty Islands, consisting of three smali islands 


e 
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Mare, alias Nengone, Lifio, and Uvea. The’ languages of th 
three are so distinct, that the ‘missionaries, though belong 
to the same society, have found it necessary to prepare th 
distinct translations of the Bible, and moreover, in Uvea 
addition to the Melanesian -aboriginals, there is a flourisk 
colony of Polynesian immigrants from the island of th 
name in Polynesia, known as Wallis Island, who have cor 
their own language, 

III, The New Caledonia group includes that large isla , 
the tiny Isle of Pines. Up to tlis*moment I have faile 
obtaining an exhaustive statement of the names of the langua 
of the greater islands, but there appear to be at least se 
varieties, for -no grammatical notes, but only scanty vocabi 
ries, or brief allusions are forthcoming. I have written t 
learned Roman Catholic priest at Noumea, praying for furi 
details, 

IV. The ‘impgrtant group of the New Hebrides comes 
with its ‘sixteen languages, as recorded up to this time, 
much larger dumber of islands. Some islands are entirely occ 
ed by Polynesian immigrants, and their language i is ‘Polyne: 
not Melanesian, and not included— 


1. Aneitym ` to. Pama. 
2 Tanna, IL. Ambrym, 
3. Erromanga. 12, Mallicollo. 
4. Fato, or Sandwich I. 13. Whitsuntide or Pentecost 
5. Neguna, or Montague I. 14. Espiritu Santo (2 dialects) 
6. Mae, or Three Hills. 15. Leper’s Island. 

. 7. Tongoa, i 16. Aurora (Maiwo). 

8,9. Api I„ Tasiko, Lemororo. - . 


Of many of these languages we have grammars, dictiona 
vocabulařies, grammatical notes and texts. The necessity 
preparing distinct translations of the Bible proves the er 
distinctness of the speech of islanders often living in sigh 
the homes of each other, but holding little or no intercourse 
"V, The Banks Island group. supplies the names, but | 
more than the names of nine languages— 


1. Merlav, or Star I, 6,7. Motlao, or Saddle I. 
2,3. Santa Maria, Gog, Laku. (2 languages). 
4. Vanna Lava, or Great Banks. 8 Rowa. 
I (11 dialects). 9 Norbarbar, or Bligh I. 


“5 Mota or Sugar Loaf I. 


Mota is a notable exception, for the mere chance of a miss 
ary training school having been opened on the Sugar Loaf Isl: 
has made its language, the Mota, the Zéngue franca of the reg 
as the boys who are trained, im-addition to the separate 
guage of their own home, learn the common vehicle of inst 
tion and social intercourse. In this language we have ar 
grammatical supplies, : 


mee 
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The three small groups of Torres Island, Santa Cruz, 
allow Islands, supply four languages, very imperfectly 
the Lo of the first group, two languages of the eA 
nd one of the third group. 

In the important group of the Solomon Islands, I find 
uages :— 


‘an Christobal (2 dialects). ~ 6. Savo. 

Jawa. 7,8. Ysabel. Bugotu, Gao. 
falanta (4 dialects). 9 New. Georgia. 
ruadalcanar (3 dialects). 10. Eddystone I. 
`lorida. 


me of these we have only a shadowy knowledge; of 
‘e have texts, vocabularies, and grammatical notes, and 
wledge is increasing yearly, ; 

The group of the so-called Bismark Archipelago is 
d of the-islands of New Britain, the Duke of York's 
New Hanover, New Ireland,and Admiralty Island. Of 
former we have translations of portions of the. Bible ; of 
2 latter only scanty vocabularies, 

The Louisiade Archipelago js represente? by a voca- 
f one language. 
‘he group of New Guinea and its island, This is a 
tively speaking, zerra incoguita ; it is only within the - 
rears that any thorough exploration has been attempted. 
ixty-five languages are recorded, but of these only five 
sented by solid information ; Mafar in Gelvinck Bay in 
ch ‘territory, Motu and Dahtni or” South Cape in the 
ast in the British territory, and the languages of Murray 
nd Saibai Island. The others are represented by voca- 
collected by unscientific travellers, or by notes founded 
dous reports. The cloud is lifting up, especially in the 
ortion, a little; some. notable progress has been-made 
erman and Dutch portions also, We find the languages 
ast looking to Malaysia effected by Malay influences, 
the coast looking to Polynesia, Polynesian affinities are 
stinctly. There isa field for endless discussiofi and 
fference of opinion, and. the data are very insufficient, 
ions of a great Germam writer, Dr. Fred, Müller, are 
| by a great Dutch scholar, Prof. Kern, and the theories 
led by Dr. Codrington, who, of all Englishman, is best 
+d with the subject, are controverted by Prof. George 
zabelentz, who has inherited. from his father, the illus- 
holar, and acquired by his own labors, a high position 
ie linguistic scholars of Europe. In New Guinea there 
iestionably two races, a black and a brown ; some would 
that a third race once existed, leaving some slight 
still. These races have intermixed, and formed 
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numiberless varieties, The two races meet at about the line of 
Cape Possession on the south coast, but nothing whatever is. 
known of the interior of the island. No one has ever yet crossed- 
it from sea to sea, and attempts have been made in vain. 

There ends the detail of the Melanesian language. It is ad- 
mitted that, after making allowance for their differences, they ~~~ 
homogeneous, and belong to the common stock of Oceaj 
that they have. borrowed much, but that the loans have been m.. 
from a kindred, aud not an alien, stock. . The pure virgin e es- 
sence of these languages has not beers poisoned by any really 
foreign admixture, which cannot at once be traced to its. source 
and removed like a stain from a garment. 

The characteristic of Melanesian languages is, that they use 
consonants much more freely tkan Polynesian, and have some 
sounds not found in the latter, and are difficult to transliterate, 

. Many syllables are closed. There is no difference between the 
definite and indefinite article except in Fiji. Nouns are divided 
into two classes, ewith or without a pronominal suffix, and the?‘ 
principle of glivision is the nearer or more remote connection 
between the possessor and’ possessed ; e. g., the parts of a man’s 
body would take the suffix, but not an article possessed for 
mere use, Gender is only sexual. Many nouns indiscriminately 
represent noun, adjective or verb, without change, but some- 
times a noun is indicated by a preposition without any other 
change. Case is indicated by particles. prefixed. Adjectives 
follow substantives. Pronouns are numerous, and the personal 
pronouns have four numbers, singular, dual, trinal, and plural, also 
exclusive and inclusive. Almost any word may be used asa 
verb by adding a particle. The common characteristic ofall is- 
to mark tense and mood, and in some languages, person ar 
number, by particles prefixed. These particles vary in the- 
different languages ; they have a causative, intensive, frequenta- 
tive, and reciprocal form. 

We hear of no legends. The people are cruel, cannibals, and 
revengeful, but they have been cruelly used by Europeans, and 
are justified in their retaliation. . 

I have already noted that within the geographical area of 
Melanesia are several Polynesian settlements ; how they got 
there can only be imagined, A storm, or a tribal feud, may have 
been the cause, and in two cases, Uvea of the Loyalty Islands, 
and Futuna of the New Hebrides, the name and the language. 
indicate the islands whence the immigrants came, Uvea, or 
Wallis I, and Futuna or Horne Island lie to the west of the’ 
Navigator’s Islands. But in the New Hebrides, the islands of 
Aniwa and a portion of Mai, the little islands of Mel and Fil, 

_ and in the more northerly groups Duff I, Swallow I, Tucopia 

I, Cherry I, Reynell and Bellina L Outang Java, and Seneneuwa, 
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ipied by inhabitants whose speech betrays their origin. 

ynesian blood is sometimes quite pure. Sometimes the 
?olynesian mother, taken captive by the black savage, 

luced a mixed race. Sometimes the brown ‘color has 
ay entirely, and the Polynesian lauguage is spoken by 
sly black Melanesian. 

r approach the third region, Mikronesia: it extends 
arge area, from 130° to 180° east longitude, and 20° 
titude to the equator, but it embraces groups of very 
tant and small ®lands. Singularly enough, they are 
igly populous, and have escaped, up to this time, the 
of civilisation: slavery, man-stealing, liquor-shops, 
stious diseases. The people are gentle and sociable, 

ve never practised cannibalism or human sacrifice. 

irteen languages are recorded. Of these, five are re- 

d by translations of the Bible; the remainder by voca- 
; none by grammars. Proceeding eastward from the 
of Malaysia we reach Tobi, or Lord North’s I, and fur- 
Pelew Islands, to which Prince Le Boo of dast century 
na notoriety ; ; and thence‘the Ladronés pr Marianne 
f which there is reason to believe that all the native 
»s have perished, and that one of the languages of the 
1e Islands is now current. We have vocabularies col- 
y travellers, or shipwrecked sailors. In the more im- 
group of the Caroline Islands, we have information of 
uages, four of which are represented by vocabularies, 
ackenzie, alias Uluthi, Ualan, and Satawal, and two by 
e Ponape and Kusai: we know nothing of their rela- 
each other. Passing eastward, we reach the Mortlock ' 
the language of which is represented by a text, and 
n the Marshall Islands, known as the Ralak and Radak 
of which ‘one language, the Mille, is represented by a 
uy, and a second, the’ Ebon, by a text. Proceeding 
rd, we reach the group of the Kingsmill or Gilbert 
one language without a special name is represented 
xt; a language named Tarawan has been recorded and 
icabulary, but possibly it is indentical ; one island of the 
roup has been colonised by Mikronesians. This com- 
ir knowledge of the region, 

characteristics of these languages ‘are nearly the same 
of the Polynesian family. Close syllables are common, 

sionally double consonants are used with a slight br eath- 
veen them ; the accent generally falls upon the penul- 
In some of the languages there is no article, and when 
, it is placed after the noun. Gender is sexual only. 
aber is left to be inferred from the context, or is ex- 
by a pronominal word, or a numeral, Case is marked 
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by position or past position. In Ebon, one class of nc 
takes a pronominal suffix which gives the appearance of 
flexion, This class has the sense of close relationship. Wi 
can be used as nouns, adjectives, or verbs, without cha 
of form. In some languages the personal pronoun can 
singular, dual, or plural, In others there.are special dual for 
In the Ebon there are special inclusive and exclusive f 
_the personal pronoun. Verbs have no inflexion to expres 
voice, or tense, but use particles. In Ebon, however, the | 
are distinctly marked, There are causative, intensive, and reci} 
cal forms of the verb. Words of ceremony are used in sc 
of the languages, and there are special words for religi 
functions.” The syllables, which occur in the names of Chi 
. are disused. ° 
The fourth region of Oceania, Australia, presents phe 
` mena totally different from those hitherto described. Of 
two sub-regions, one, Tasmania, has lost’ its position in. 
linguistic world, ĉas the last indigenous inhabitants h 
perished, arel the scanty memorials of its languages and « 
lects are merely of archeological interest, and in fact no t 
has survived to show what the language was. In the second s 
region, Australia, the same causes are in operation, and \ 
probably lead to’ the same result. European civilisation \ 
have its way, either in the destruction of the race, or the tre: 
ing out of the language, It is supposed that at least si: 
thousand natives still survive in different corners of this v 
continent-island, and probably that number. exceeds 1 
population of Polynesia, but the environment of the Australi 
is an unfortunate one. Even the missionary has been ^v 
wanting to care for these poor scattered and harrowed she 
Many noble men and women can speak the language of S 

or Fiji, Aneityum, or Mota, but not one a single Aust 
language, Where any missionary work is done, it is a.a. 
English language. In New Guinea our knowledge of t 
tribes and languages is incomplete, because the interior has r 
been explored, but the whole of Australia has been occupic 
and the natives pushed aside, or out of the world. 

- If we can believe our informants, the ways of immorali 
are different here from those of other parts of the world. 
the European consorts with a native female of Asia or Afri 
a mixed race springs up, nearly always Christians, and certain 
` superior in culture.to the pure natives, But in Australia, t 
unhappy woman impregnated by a European, -takes her o 
spring back to her tribe, and there have come into existen 
mixed races more savage, more daring, and more wild th. 
their maternal relations. In some such way wolf-dogs have cor 
into existence, It is asserted, with some show of probabili: 
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that all the languages of Australia spring from one common 
source, and-the same is said of the tribes) A long list 
of eighty-two varieties of languages and tribes is given in 
Wallace’s Australasia, and. in a general way, they are marked off 
into regions, but the natives in Australia so entirely go for 
nothing, and the native shepherd is so far less valuable than the 
sheep, that the idea of preparing a language map of Australia 
seems never to have been entertained. One translation of a 
Gospel was printed in the Narringéri, but-the ‘edition has been 
exhausted, and no defhand made for a reprint. I have 
failed in getting a copy. Some grammars and vocabularies 
have been compiled, and, in general, books on philology; an 
analysis of these passes muster for a representation of Austra- 
lian languages, but I cannot realise the problem of the. speech 
‘of the people in Australia, even as clearly and hopefully as I 
do in New Guinea, with all the shortcomings of our knowledge. 
-When we come to consider the proofs of the unity of these 
languages as a family, we find a general acc8rdance in phone- 
tics, as evidenced by theuniversal rejection of sibilents,” There 
is a common stock of primitive words, such as members of 
the body, objects of general’ utility, and personal - pronouns, 
We find: in all an imperfect conception of number, and the uni- 
form use of the same word for “two.” We find in all, dual suf- 
fixes, and duplicate terms for the same object. On the other 
hand, there are tremendous differences in the word-store of ad- 
jacent tribes. We cannot forget that in the last generation 
African languages were spoken of as a unit, but we know 
better now. The theory of a connection of the typical Austra- 
lian language with the Dravidian languages of South India, 
« be looked upon as problematical, and certainly premature. 
mM the languages known are agglutinative; they have no 
relative pronoun, or article; and only sexual gender. The 
accent falls generally on the penultimate. There is an extensive 
use of onomatopeic words. The perfection of the language, 
as a language, is a contrast to the barbarous degradation’ of the . 
people as a people; but this is not an uncommon phenomenon 
in linguistic science. The construction of sentences is very 
complex, and some of the sentences are not capable of literal 
translation, and have to be paraphrased. It is much to be re- 
»—gretted that the. study of these languages has been so much 
neglected, as the Australians occupy, in the company of the 
bushmen of South Africa, the lowest rounds in the ladder of 
‘human culture, and the logical arrangement of thought, as re- 
-presented by their word-forms, and the sentence-moulds supply 
unequalled insight into the working of the human mind ; and 
thus only can we feel our way to the origin of language. 
The Australian race of men is as isolated from the rest of 
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the world as are the fauna and flora of the region. 7 
differ in physical characteristics, and have Black hair, c 
but not woolly ; their mental qualities are decidedly inf 
to those of other savage races; their skin is black 
offensive in smell; they are great hunters, and somet 
a talent for the art of rude drawing is exhibited: 

were cannibals from choice rather than necessity; thej 
entirely ignorant of the use of the bow and arrow, 
have the speciality of the boomerang and the throwing st 
they had no religion, but that of ghosts and demons. 

obvious that a great deal more has to be done to give an 
haustive statement of the languages of Oceania, and I can 
repeat, what I have often written before, that until acet 
data of all the languages of the world are collected 
collated, -all speculations as to the origin of language itself 
premature. Speculations as to affinities of these language 
Oceania with those of.the rest of the world seem to 
hazardous, as we fave no written records to guide us. The 
istence"of the English language as the vernacular of Pite 
Island, would have presented a hopeless puzzle, and a fe 
neucleus of philological guesses, if the story of the “ Mutiny o 
Bounty” had not been a part of written history. Many amu 
many a storm and shipwreck, has contributed its quota to 
population of these islands during the long course of 
historic centuries, but the brave men who founded the 
colony are like those who lived before Agamemnon. I 
in these last ages the results. of the working of comme 
instinct have been marvellous. The islands of Melanesia 
once an unbounded supply of sandal-wood, and have still 
inexhaustible supply of a slug called *“ Beche de Mer.” 
wood was required for the Chinese joss-worship, and the sid 
Chinese belly-worship, and Englishmen and Americans’ , 
their distant homes were the agents in this really degra 
commerce, There -is still an English patois current in 
islands known as “ Beche de Mer” English, and it is amu 
to read in a Frenchman’s account of New Caledonia, that 
had to communicate with the natives in this choice pa 
in which Frenchmen are.always spoken of as “ Wee Wee,” 
God as “a big fellow,” both terms being used in good, í 
and with profound respect. Englishmen are spoken of 
“Dimdims” from the recurrence in their speech of 
national oath, and it is noteworthy that Froissart in his 
count of the battle of Agifcourt, A D 1405, describes them ur 
the term “Goddams.” The French colonial system is ev 
where to make use of their own language as the test of loyi 
but they will have in Oceania a hopeless fight against Eng 
in its innate freedom from the shackles of grammal 
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n, gender and number, and its power of assimilation of 
words. “Bishop Selwyn (the elder) used to say that 
European words known in the New Hebrides were 
” and “tobacco.” The schoolmaster is abroad now. 
scarcely be expected that the dying languages of these 
.ces will survive under the pressure of the great world 
ar, English, which in the next generation will be 
oy hundreds of millions of every race, colour, creed and 
ity in every, part of the world. 5 
the , présent the different vernaculars of Polynesia, 
ia, and Mikronesia are the vehicles of a large religious 
cational literature, All the story books and devo- 
vorks, including lives of saints and Moody’s hymns, 
r way into Oceania word-foims. It is to be feared 
> mushroom - literary language, which thus springs up 
ie hurried and uncritical prentice-hands of good and 
men, is not calculated to cSnvey g clear idea of the 
e simplicity of the forms of speach which h flow unde- 
m the lips of men. It could have been Wished that 
gends and stories had,been taken down verbatim from 
ths of the people gathered together in social inter- 
than translations of a book written in a totally 
type of language, and transferred to another, fettered 
ogical interpretations and prepossessions. Unless the 
əx had caught the real genius of the language, not 
: form of words actually in existence, but its undeve- 
ower of providing for the expression of new ideas out 
m plastic resources, it is to bė feared, that new and 
unsympathetic phrases, idioms, and even grammatical 
nay have been introduced by a single translator 
in his study with the aid of a couple of catechists, 
‘up in his own schools, and not exposed to the candid 
| of an independent ‘audience, or the fiery attacks of a 
ress. What would have been the fate of Hindi and 
iad they been left to the English Judge in’ those 
ul compositions called “ Decrees,” and his writer of 
dings.” It is stated that old men. in Oceania converse 
e another in an idiom no more understood by their 
trained im the mission school, than are the words of 
Manx woman in the Isle of Man, by her grandchildren 
nglish-speaking board schools. 
hese islands are either. volcanic or coral-formations, 
‘hatéver quarter of the world came the wave of popu- 
y the way of the sea it must have come, and there is 
ulty in realising this last feature of the process, A 
ould traverse the whole distance between New Guinea 
ter Island without being more than five or six days; 
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out of sight of land. Even to the present, time canoes aci 
- complish almost incredible voyages. By the way of the sea `- 
due course came the explorers, who revealed the secrets 
these sealed gardens of the ocean, the Missionaries who ci 
to bring light to those who were sitting in darkness, the r 
chants who brought the liquor-poison to destroy these ra 
the plantation-owners who came to steal the bodies of the n 
and lastly the agents of European Governments, who ci 
to annex these poor islands to distant empires, or to qua 
with each other about these crumbs which had fallen from 
table of the great old world. Let us consider each c 
inorder: Unquestionably Torres and Mendana, the Spanii 
in 1568, Tasman, the Dutchman 1645, and Bougain 
the Frenchman, 1768, lead the way; but Captain Cı 
the great English navigator, 1770, was the first who expl 
the region from New Zealand to the Sandwich Islai* * 
-. Tahiti to Australia. To him succeeded. the unfort 
me Perouse sa.who perished in 1788, at Vanikoro, though 
remained for many years a mystery, until Dillon; a cap 
_ merchantman persuaded the Government of Bengal to 
_the command of a vessel to follow up a track which lec 
discovery. In the interim D’Entrecasteaux Cashéaux 
sent by the French to search, but had hmself 
Dumont D’Urville in 1827 followed Dillon to the 
La Perouse’s disaster, and conducted the famous ex 
voyage ofthe Astrolabo. Captain Wilkes of the Unit 
navy made his famous voyage of exploration. By 
the English colonies were being established in Austr 
New Zealand, and Oceania had ‘ceased to be a regio 
plorers. French writers complain with justice that “the 
large share of the early explorations with but scar 
The Spaniards and Dutch, who were still earlier in 
and whose memory still lives in so many names, have noth 
but those names to compensate them for the labor, and: 
lives, and the deaths of their-great countrymen. 
` To the explorers succeeded, at avery early date, the Missi 
aries. Towards the close of the last century, the Lon 
Missionary Society sent out its famous expedition in the D 
under John Williams, which found its way round Cape Ho 
- tothe Society Islands, and established itself in the differ 
groups of eastern Polynesia. It was a long work of faith : 
patient waiting, From Polynesia they spread into Melane 
and John Williams was killed in Erromanga. They occur 
„the Loyalty Islands, and in the fulness of time finding t 
the New Hebrides and Solomon Islands were occupied by ot 
societies, they pushed on to the South Coast of New Gui 
. and the islands of Torres Straits, and occupied it in force, - 
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The Wesleyan Missionary Society was not slack in Ploras 
the steps of the sister society and occupying the Friendly 
Islands, the Navigators Islands, New Zealand, and the Fiji 
Archipelago. Their basis of operations was’ from Sydney in 
New South Wales; and in due course of- time they sent out 
pioneer missions to the island of New Britain, and the Duke 
of Yerk’s Islands on the north-east coast of New Guinea. 

The Church of England, through the Church Missionary 
Society, sent the first Christian evangelists from Sydney to New 
Zealand, and after the expenditure of lives and treasure, made 
a lasting impression upon the Maori inhabitants, From New 
Zealand prang- into existence the romantic and chivalric 
Melanesian Mission, with their head-quarters at Norfolk Island ; 
and operating thence upon the’northern portion of the New 
Hebrides, the Solomon Islands, and the smaller groups of Santa 
Cruz and Swallow Islands. Here fell one of the ay 
hreroesof modern times, Bishop Pattegon. -, i 
_ The Presbyterian churches of Australia and Canada, unitipg 
with the Free Church .of Scotland, occupied fffe- southern 
islands of the New Hebrides, and prosecuted their quiet labors. 
In the fatal island of Erromanga, hallowed by the blood of 
John Williams, at a later period ‘fell the two brothers Gordon. 
of Canada, and the wife of the elder brother; all.three were 
cruelly massacred and devoured. Each one‘of the Protestant 
churches of Great Britain has not hesitated to seal their faith 
with the blood of their agents, demanding no revenge, seeking - 
for no compensation, counting not. their “lives dear, that they 
might finish their course with-joy. 

..The Lutheran church of Holland has for a long period had 
a mission of devoted men in Geeloinck Bay at the north-west 
corner of New Guinea, working arnong the Mafúr ; and now 
in that pornon of the island which has come under the pro- 
tectorate of Germany; no less than three German missions 
are being organised. North of the equator, the American 
Board of Missions has successfully evangelized the Sandwich 
[slands, and those spreading westwards have founded missions 
n the Gilbert bslanids, the Marshall Islands, and the Caroline 

slands. 

‘it is to the missionaries of these great societies -of Great 
Britain, its Colonies, and the Unitéd States of North America, 
chat we are indebted for our knowledge of the languages of. 
these vast ocean-regions. Translations of the Holy Scriptures, 
—the whole or portions—have been published in more than 
:wenty of these languages, Tribes in a state of savage nudity 
vave been brought under the blessed influence of Gospel 
rivilisation, Cannibal ism, human sacrifices, witchcraft, child- 
nurders have disappeared, and in their places the habit of 
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decent living, and industrious bread-earning, in lawful occupa- 
tions, is gradually springing up. 
To the emissaries of the Church of Rome the group of the 
Marquesas, New Caledonia, and the tiny islands of Horne 
and Wallis, aézas Uvea and Futuna fell, in the original chance 
occupation. Their object has ever been to exclude free thought 
and independent judgment ; and while excluding, per ` fas! aut 
nefas all Protestants from their close presence to elevate the, to 
them, fictitious cry of .tolerance, and do their best to disturb the 
peace of the Protestant congregation? Dependent always on 
the civil power, we find the French priest, ever an intriguer for 
French domination, doing his best to prevent Protestants’ 
maintaining themselves in French islands. On the other hand, 
they thanklessly use to the uttermost, the -glorious liberty and 
toleration which is the characteristic of every British dependen- 
- cy. In Western Australia, Spanish priests maintain an excel- 
. lent institution for the natives at New Nurrie to th eo 
mesati fa, tion of all. Some have laid.down their lives gallantly 
for the greal cause. All who have the interests of the lower 
races at heart, would welcome even the degraded form. of 
Christianity presented by the priests to the poor natives in 
the shape of crosses and Latin prayers and genuflexions, 
because it is accompanied by lessons of morality, chastity, and 
acts of kindliness ; but the French priest has the art everywhere 
of ‘preaching not the religion of Christ, but the religion of 
France, accornpanied by false miracles, idle legends, purchase. 
of slave children, wherever it is feasible, and never ceasing 
abuse of England and Protestantism, 
After the explorers and the missionaries came the European- 
colonist and European Governments, and in these last d 
led on by Germany, there has been a regular scramble. Great 
Britain has annexed the whole of Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand, the southern coast of New Guinea up to the 
* r4oth degree of east longitude; the Fiji Archipelago includ- 
ing Rotuma, and—by a late treaty with Germany—the southern 
islands of the Solomon group are declared to be within “the 
sphere of her influence,” a precious new phrase to define the 
limits of plundering, as if a gang of thieves were to divide the 
parishes of London into different spheres of predatory influence. 
France has annexed New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands,. 
the Marquesas group and the Society Islands, and the little 
Islands of Horne and Wallis. France covets the southern 
portion of the New Hebrides, and no doubt we shall soon hear 
of that group being divided into spheres of British and French 
` influence. Germany has annexed the northern portion of 
New Guinea, east of the 141st degree of east Longitude, the 
islands of New Britain, New Ireland, New Hanover, and, the 
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Admiralty Islands, and the northern portion. of the Solomon 
group, and the Gilbert Islands, and Marshall Islands of Mik- 
ronesia' have come within the sphere of her influence. 
Holland is considered the protector of New Guinea west of the 
I4ist degree of east longitude, and the adjacent islands. 

in maintains her hold upon the Caroline Islands and the 

rones. The Sandwich Islands and the Navigators group 

erve an independence under the guarantee of Great Britain 
and the United States; but the other groups not - mentioned 
are in a precarious state, "and will fall under some great power. 
It is only to be hoped that the South American Republics may 
be compelled to keep their hands off. It is bad enough for poor 
huntéd game to fall into the jaws of great lions; but, to 
be the ‘prey of miserable jackals, appears to be insult added 
to injury. 

It is my deliberate opinion, though it is arrived at with 
a@dness, that European civilisation presents itself to racesin e 
a low state of culture with such frightful CON COM IL Sabine roime 
is better for them not to have knownit. For many years 
these islands were the refuges of runaway sailors from merchant 
vessels, deserters from the navy, men tainted with crime, 
dissolute in habits. They settled among the natives, became 
worse than they, made them worse than they were, teaching 
them new arts, new vices, new crimes. In process of time 
came the man-stealing vessels from Queensland, Fijis and 
even Peru. Men were decoyed on board vessels, thrown into 
the hold and kidnapped. Sometimes one of the crew was 
dressed up to resemble a well-known missionary or a bishop, 
sso as to disarm suspicion. In this way whole islands were 
depopulated of their males. Some languages have actually 
ceased to be spoken; a bitter sense of wrong has been engen- 
dered in the minds of survivors and neighbours, venting itself 
in cruelty upon innocent Europeans, and, when the laborer 
returns to his island, he comes back a changed, but not im- 
proved, man; he is supplied with firearms and powder ; he has 
acquired vices, atid the compound savagery of the low _ 
European outcast; he has learned no- useful trade or manu- 
facture, or method -of agriculture; he comes back to find 
his wife remarried, as it was naturally supposed that he was 
-dead ; he has a sense of wrong, and the means of avenging it, 
and he avails himself of the opportunity. 

Ships of war have been sent on cruises, and ‘some com- 
manders have made rough and ready investigations and spoken 
kind words: others have cannonaded villages accessible to 
the sea: the liquor dealer has brought his deadly wares for 
barter with native products, and taught new and deadly tastes. 
Can it be a matter of surprise that, under all such influences, the 
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population has wasted away? A ship arrives from Sydney 
wih a few cases of small pox or measles on board : noattempt 
is made to protect the people from the risk of infection : to 
these races.infectious diseases, which have become hereditary, 
and therefore under control among Europeans, are totally un- 
‘known, both in their symptoms “and their remedies, In 
50,000 died of the measles, for when the first feverish erup 
manifested itself, they rushed ito the sea, and this mg 
death, as the cold water drove the eruption inwards. Maneg 
‘the established customs and modes of life familiar to EÑ, de 
peans seem calculated to be destructive to these islanders, 
and many of their own customs lead to the same ‘effect : even 
the adoption of European . garments unsuited to. the climate 
leads to diseases, and it is notorious, that after commerce with 
a European, a native woman becomes barren when united to 
one of her countrymen. Of the fact of the: gradual decay and 
. the certainty of eventual extinction within a calculable periog 
kai canke no doubt, ’ ‘Ss 

I quote some lines from Bishop Patteson’s Journal : :—“ How 
“ I think of those islands! How I see those bright coral and 
“ sandy beaches, strips of burning sunshine, fringing the masses 
“of forest rising’ into ridges of little. hills covered with a 
“dense mass of ` vegetation. Hundreds of-people are crowd- 
“ ing upon them, naked, armed, with uncouth cries and- ges- 
“tures. I cannot talk to them but by signs; but they are my 
“children zow. May God enable me to do my duty to them ”!!' 
And -yet, maddened by the cruelties of the man-stealers they 
slew him. Some of the islands consist of chains of lofty 
mountains. On some are volcanoes always in a state ol 
eruption : some islands are low—low as the level-of the sed 
the trees seem growing out of the water: some are mere 
atolls, circles of corals round an internal lake, always at peace. 
while the sea is raging round. Some of the islands are girt 
with barrier reefs framed of coral: in others, the islands them- 
selves are reefs of coral, 

The early discoverers, the chance visitors, and the later 
residents, seem never to weary in the description of the mar- 
vellous beauties of these wondrous islands, shrouded for sc 
many centuries from the knowledge both of the ancient and 
modern world, The Greek and the Roman geographers hag 
speculated on the existence of an antarctic continent, and the 
poets of both nations had dreamt of the Fortunate Islands 
where nature PEA sustenance without labour ; but ‘these 
secrets were not revealed until the hour had come, and the 
veil was lifted up which had covered this galaxy of islands stud- 
ding the Pacifc, and the existence of tribes, languages, and 
customs, was revealed in all the virgin freshness and novelty 
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culture, unconscious of the discipline of 
hardened and refined Asiatic and Europ- 
rere were found among them somè men 
graded to the level of evil demons, and 
ated to the dignity of becoming faithful 
part of the world has the awful life-giving 
been so manifested by its work on the 
; is disclosed in the narratives of all 
man eCatholic Missionaries in these re- 
1 to these islanders to develop the high 
itive teacher system, and to‘graft a tree 
confessors and martyrs upon a stock which 
luced nothing but idolaters stainéd with 
nnibals, The history of the great possi- 
n race would have been incomplete, had 
days been informed, that converted can- 
ove and esteem of British Missionaries both 
¢ conversion, The divinity of eee ree 
entirely apprecidted, had we never read 
lynesian islanders, accompanied by their 
Christian wives, with- their own free will 
> coasts of an island of bloody savages 
ere but two alternatives—either to be killed 
iefore the mission-ship returned next year, 
God working through their feeble speech 
ist example, to obtain such an influence 
to transform them into new men, teaching 
ong without being cruel, and the women 
ender and yet not unchaste. And they 
ight their countrymen to cover their naked- 
rad habits, submit to the laws of monogany, 
of wood and stone, and. elevate the sign 
love the Bible, faithfully rendered in their 
age, that neither Giant-Pagan in Madagas- 
: in Tahiti could tear it from their hands 
eart wakes up in a glad surprise when it 
s. All those who were engaged in this 
the same triumphant psalm. The same 
sic of thanksgiving is heard in all hele 


hose who love their Master, and batiéve 
əs, will rejoice when even one poor island, 
f labour and precious lives, is added to 
value of redeemed souls is not estimated 
or by human calculations. The Lord 
we His, But it-is a cause of encourage- 
and thanksgiving for the past, to regard 
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this blessed chain of missions spread like a necklace of 
from the shores of New Guinea and Australia right up 
gates of the morning in Eastern Island, almost within tot 
South America. Our knowledge of the languages and cu 
of these races has been collected solely by the Missso1 
The civilization of these ends of the world was not to ł 
complished by guns or ships of war. Commerce, stat 
or colonization would not help these helpless races fc 
short period of existence left to tham by the ruthless I 
progress : it has rather aided their destruction by substi 
rum, gunpowder, and loathsome diseases, cannibalism 
man sacrificies and witchraft, But the Missionary spi 
Europe and America has prowed equal to the occasion, 
voice stronger than that of the lust of gold, earth-greec 
annexation has been heard. Instead of seeking for gol 
true-hearted Missionary has given something better tha 
gold : instead of sending out foreign governors and ca 
mra these tribes, a domination for good has been 
lished over their souls by men of their own colour and 
but who have been transformed into angels of light | 
life-giving influences of the Holy Spirit. Instead of at 
‘ing to annex these far off islands to an earthly kingdo 
messengers of good tidings have given to these inhabita 
the ends of the world an inheritance in the kingdom ofh 
A stream of light has been left on the waters to ma 
course of the mission ship, the light of human know 
Christian culture, and divine pardon. The one great 
of human existence is to discover the knowledge of 
dealings with His creatures, and the one great duty of 
creatures is to love, honour and worship that great @ 
no longer unknown, This object has been attained ; tÉ: 
has been performed, Laus Deo ! 


` ROBERT CUS 
LONDON, May 5, 1887, - 


RT. IL—THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
PPLYING FEMALE MEDICAL, AID TO THE 
WOMEN OF INDIA. : 


HISTORY OF MEDICAL WORK, DONE PRIOR TO THE ORGA- 
_ NISATION OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


a meeting held at the Mansion House, London, in the 
early part of 1886 for the purpose of assisting. Lady 
in’s scheme for medical aid to the women of India, Lord 
use madè manifest his ignorance of the qualifications of 
l ladies by claiming that the Indian Association was the 
rency for providing fully qualified medical practitioners 
women of India, He said -— 
: Jadies have been sent out by the “zealousemissionary bodies 
and and Armenca who have practised medicine with a consid 
of skill, though far from professing a full professional effipment. 
honor in this instance belongs to the American Missionary 
es and the Indian Female Normal School Society, 
‘a was the first country to open the medical profession to 
. As long ago as 1851, the Ladies’ Medical Missionary 
r was organised in Philadelphia, with the object of aiding 
missions by sending out unmarried ladies qualified as 
ans for their own sex. ‘Two young lady graduates of 
ititution were desirous of entering foreign mission service, 
1 American Missionary Boards were then prepared to 
married wemen abroad. ae 
368, the Woman’s Union Missionary Society entertained 
a of sending out ladies who had received a thorough 
| education. The first regularly graduated woman 
| missionary was selected by this Society to go to 
nd the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
list Episcopal Church had the honor of sending Miss 
\. Swain, M. D., who reached India in 1869. The first 
physician with a diploma who ever set foot in Asia. 
: before England was willing to grant professional 
ites to women, the Indian Female Normal School Society 
ady to Lucknow, who did admirably work. Miss Beilby, 
name will ever be.associated with the organisation of 
ational Association.” _ 
agland, the London Society of Medicine for Women 
ened in 1876, because the University of Edinburgh was 
o women. i : 
ct was passcd in 1876. which empowered all Medical 
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Boards to admit women, and the initiative was taken by the ] 
College of Physicians, which, during the following seven y: 
graduated 38 women with diplomas. Miss A. Marstor 
Lucknow, is a graduate of this College. The Universit) 
London agreed to admit women to degrees in 1878. 

For seventeen years medical women from America and ] 
land have been administering medical aid to the wome 
India. Hospitals have been founded, dispensaries built, 1 
girls and women educated in medical science, and syste 
treatment in the zenanas has been carried on, The Sy 
who pioneered this great work, who are the primary ca. 

the grand movement of to day, known as the “National 2. 
ciation,” are representatives of Christian churches, mission: 
of the Christian religion, Both good and lasting work has | 
done by these medical missions, but the great mass of 
women inthe zenanas are left without medical assiste 
Missionary societies were not able to supply professional le 
. for all the cities, a complete system of medical aid fo: 
ki India could not be carried on without the trai 
and educating of great numbers of Native women, and so 
great “ National Association ” was inaugurated, which will 
ply all India with medical assistance without interfering 
the religious beliefs and customs of the people who are tre: 
In the history of the world there has never, perhaps, 
inaugurated such a scheme of mercy, sympathy, and love a 
found in the “National Association.” There certainly i 
other land on the face of the globe where could be found 
an opportunity for relieving pain and suffering as is affo 
- in the secluded zexanas, behind the garda, in India. Fror 
Ranzin her marble palace, from the Begum in her wealthy h 
as well as from the wife of the merchant and the mech 
comes the ery of need. 

We are always interested in the beginnings of things, 
the thoughtful person whose heart is open to the needs of 
suffering, whose eyes see farther than the mere exterior of 
vast land in which we sojourn, cannot refrain from asking, ` 
was the first to undertake such a wonderful movement? w 
aching heart first gave birth to such a merciful idea? w 
tongue first gave utterance to such a noble inspiration? w 
hand first touched the chord that has sent -this loving tho 
vibrating round the world ? . 


TL—THE PRIMARY CAUSE OF THE ORGANISATION OF T 
“ASSOCIATION, 

` Many may be surprised to know that from the depths 

suffering Rants heart this great Association has burst 

life Doomed to confinement, although in a royal pa 
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wed by a painful disease which nothing but skill and tender 
ing could: alleviate, and that skill not available on account 
he seclusion, to which custom has doomed-all native ladies 
: arose in the heart of this native queen a great desire not 
to be helped and relievéd of her own suffering, but that- 
er Indian sisters might also share with her the great boon. 


uis lady was the Maharani of Punna. During the year. 


,; While Miss Beilby was carrying on her medical 
zin the city of Lucknow, she was summoned by the. 
araja of Punna to the zexana, of his suffering wife, Miss 
2y, whose. heart had -often been touched by the woes and 


of the’women who crowded her ‘hospital and dispensary, - 


in this invitation a possible opportunity for enlisting the 
est of the higher classes of India in medical aid for women, 
did not refuse to undertake this new-found: duty: she at 
started on her journey of near a hundred miles, For weeks 
‘emained in this city, the only, European there. She devoted 
‘If to the sick lady with her usvfal skill, and was repaid in 
complete ‘recovery. About this time Miss Bejlbyowas 
ging to return to England.to take a degree Ina regular 
ical College. The Razz was aware.of this fact, and could 
onger. refrain from making her great desire known to the 
ician who had so greatly relieved her. 
1 the -morning .of her departure from Punna, Miss Beilby 
to the palace to say farewell to her royal patient. On her 
al, the Maharani dismissed all her ladies and attendants 
hat she. might be quite alone with Miss’ Beilby. Her 
iness then ‘said: “You are going’ to England, and I want 
to tell the Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the men and the women in England, what the women in 
ce suffer when they are sick. Will you promise me?” 
explained that -it was no social change in their condition 
ought, but relief from their cruel sufferings. She charged 
Beilby herself to give me message to the great Queen of 
and. 
ss Beilby then’ represented the great difficulty she would 
‘in getting access to the Queen. “ But,” said the Maharani, 
you not tell me that our Queen was good and gracious : 
she never heard of sorrow without sending a message to 
how sorry she was, and trying to help?” Miss Beilby felt 
‘ould no longer refuse to convey the message, if possible, 
Maharani next bade. her write it down at once, adding, 
ite it small, doctor. Miss Sahiba, for I want to put it into a 
tj and -you are to wear this locket round your neck till 
ee our great Queen and give it to her yourself: you are 
ə send it through another. ” 


. 


ss Beilby reached England, where the Queen, having been - 
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told by some of the ladies of the Court of her work and m 
sage, determined, in spite of difficulties and many engagemen 
to see her and hear all for herself, and accordingly sent for h 
Her Majesty listened with great interest, asking many questio. 
and showing the deepest sympathy. Turning to her lad 
she said: “ We had no idea it was as bad as this; somethi 
must be done for these poor creatures.” The locket, with 
written message, was given to the Queen, and her Maj 
entrusted Miss Beilby with a message in reply. i 

But the Queen also gave her a megsage which might be 2 
en to every one with whom she spoke on the subject of thi 
poor suffering Indian ladies: “We should wish it genera 
known that we sympathise with every effort made to relic 
the suffering state of the women, of India. ”* 

From this time the sufferings of the women of India 
sickness have attracted much attention in England, which ł 
culminated in this National Association for their relief, In { 

a years to come, whign all over India there shall be found Nat 

with trained and educated minds, skilled fingers, clea 
understanding the duties «of midwifery and surgery, with 
practical knowledge of medicine; women “clothed and in th 
right minds” to take the places of the hideous midwives n 
found in the sexanas, praise may be awarded to that delic: 
suffering inmate of the Punna palace, who pleaded with tear 
eyesthe cause of her Indian sisters: from out of her tear 
petition has emerged this great “ National Association,” 


JIL—THE ORGANISATION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATI 


In the month of August 1885, at the seat of Governm: 
in Simla, the Association was organised. Lady Dufferin, w 
had been requested by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, when‘le. 
ing for India, to do what she might find in her power in t 
direction, was made President of the Society ; the Viceroy v 
made Patron; and Her Majesty the Queen-Empress telegray 
ed her willingness to be the Royal Patron of the Association, 

The aims and objects of the Association are as follows :— 

It is proposed to form a “National Association for supplying fem 
medical aid to the women. of India.” The need of an organisation of | 
kind is generally admitted by all who are conversant with the facts. Soi 
thing has already been done by private charity and religious zeal, as 3 
as by Government and local boards, to supply in the wards of hospitals ; 
within the private houses of well-to do natives that medical care ; 
advice which the women of the country will generally accept only fr 
their own sex. But it is necessary, if any material improvement is tc 
effected in the condition of native women throughout India, that a la 
and sustained effort of an -unsectarian and national character should 








* «€ Our Eastern Sisters : ” pp. 180-83. | 
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ganise and stimulate female medical education, and to provide 
x the, treatment of native women by women.. This will be the 
ject of the’ National Associatien ” now proposed to be founded. 
aty the Quéen-Embress has graciously consented to be Patron of 
ition, 
jects which thé Association is designed to promote 
medical tuition ; (2) medical relief; (3) the supply of 
male nursés and midwives. - 
he movement has beer rewarded with a large measure 
$ will be seen iñ the organisation of the numerous 
showing that fiom-the Himalayas to the sea, the 
the Empire, both European afd Native, have looked 
r upon the establishmerit of this Association. 
rst general meeting of the Associatiori was held in 
on the 27th January 1886, His Excellency the Vice- 
ied, and, in opening the meeting, said— 
ind Géntlemen,—I do not remember ever having taken part 
blic, proceedings with greater pleasure than I now, expetience 
ig over this meeting, oe of the most impdttant, perhaps, that 
zen held in India, and upon the successful issue of whi 
f human happiness is dependent. . ; . Thé object of 
: effort is to found an Association, which in its ultimáte develop- 
| supply the women of the land, from oné eind of it to the other, 
r medical advice and attendance. under coùditions consonant to 
most cherished ideas, feelings, ahd wislies; and in considering 


we must remember that in same réspécts the maintenancé’ of | 


erage standard of hédlth amengst the woinén of the country is 
important than that of doing so amongst thé men, The sick- 
man may indeed mean logs of ernploynient and many distressing 
zes, but thé ill-health of the women of 4 Household is tantamount 
al domestic wretchedness and discomfort, as well as degradation 
igth and virility of subsequent gerierations, . . . ‘Our ambi- 
entually to furnish every district, no matter how remote, if not 
ply of highly trained female doctors, at all évents with nurses, 
and female assistants, who sliall have stich an acquaintance with 
ess so as to bea great improvement ‘upon those who are now 


are but a. few of thé many wise words uttered by the 
and that his sentiments found an echo in the hearts 
ho heard him utter them, as wéll as in the hearts of 
o read them, is illustrated by the manner in which all 
| India have responded to the closing appeal: `’ 

there is no onè whom thesé words may reach who will not be 
‘ome to our assistance, to join with us in this noble work, and 
spective spheres to do their best to lighten the burden of physical 


which, dt this moment, and for ages past, the women of India 
oppressed, 


-THE RECOGNISED NEED: OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


can. be no-doubt in the mind of any one who has been 
rmed in reference to the establishing of this Association 
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that it isa felz.need of the Native mind, ‘even 


fully expressed. Enough has been said by Native ç 
high positions approving of the scheme -to satisfy 
that the time has come, for those who have the pow 
in advancing the. cause which. is so rapidly spread 
Empire. In searching through the reports concerni: 


-of medical aid for women, it is found that even be 


posal for such an. Association, there were Native | 
hearts had been moved to help in this matter. T] 
Surnomoiye made a munificent gif, of a lakh ar 
tupees for the. founding of a hostel for medical 
women of Bengal. Mr.-and Mrs. Amir Ali brought 
from England to attend their family, and others mi; 

At the inauguration of the N, W. P. and Ouc 
the Association, in Allahabad, January -23rd, 1! 
Newal Kishore, of Lucknow, in ‘speaking on this sut 


Ladies and Gentlemen, The undertaking for the prom: 
we are assembled here is infended, as you are aware, to p 


. wemalliggical assistance for the women of India which, under th 
; ditions of the country, is, I nged scarcely say, a great desic 


Government, local boards and private charity have alrea 
toward the provision of hospitals, bat as yet the females 
bound by social laws to procure such treatment as they froi 
require from untrained members of their own sex. What we 
secure is a good medical education for female doctors, such 
them to treat “their countrywomen with some confidence, and 
able hope of success. 

In my tour through the country during the past six mor 
everywhere felt that, what had already been provided in 
Colleges for male pupils should now be made available for fe 
seeing our customs render it so often necessary for female dc 
attend upon our countrywomen. Two questions on this 
themselves for consideration : (1) -whether the time has arr! 
education ; and (2) whether the people will help themselves i 
As regards the first, we have only to remeinber the patrona 
accorded to this undertaking by the peered tie to fée 
for action has arrived. 


Munshi Kashi Prasad at the same meeting “said :- 


The movement, taken in its abstract view, is calculated 
any nation andin any country; bat looking to the circu 
wants of India, it is here simply indispensable. i only w 
movement was not set on foot earlier by the people themsel\ 
to think that the future historian, will record this as a gre: 
civilisation of the women of India. -I propose this Resolutior 
meeting, cordially approving of the objects for which this / 
been formed, and of the preliminary arrangements made for 
those objects in these Provinces and Gudh, pledges itself 
plan of action sketched out by the Provisional Managing Cor 


Dr. B. N. Banerjea said :— 


: As a medical man practising among the people of thes 
know better than many of you the practical difficulty of treati 
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the pardah-nashin women. In the interior of the country, as well as 
in towns, women choose rather to die than disclose their complaints even to 
their husbands, mueh less to the medical men.. It is for this reason that 
sur women seldom, if ever, get thorough and systematic treatment during 
the time of their illness. . . . Ibegto assure you, ladies and gentle- . 
men, that. every Native of these Provinces feels grateful to Lady Dufferin 
and Lady Lyall for their solicitude on behalf of their poor and unfortunate 
adian sisters. a f 
These extracts, taken from the speeches of some of the leading 
Native gentlemen of India, are sufficient to show to what ex- 
tent the people have been aroused, even in one short year, to 
the great need of this “ A’ssociation.” i 
' There has been some ‘adverse criticism upon the object of 
the promoters of the Association, The Bombay Gazette says :— 


A portion of the Native press has commented, with strange want of 
discrimination, upon the movement for*supplying the women of India with 
female medical attendance. The novelty of the enterprise will in part- 
account for what, it may be hoped, is in some instances an honest miscon- 
ception of its aims. Amongst such instances may be numbered the cases 
i which vernacular journalists have been unable to geé in the enterprise 
anything beyond an endeavor to provide an opening in the country forthe | 
services of a number of European medical ladies. To Such CTitics of the 
work, it ought to be a sufficient answer simply to ask them to turn to the 
ordinary sources of information to learn what it is that the Countess of 
Dufferin, and those who are working with her, have set before themselves, 
They will then see that it is an essential part of their -purpose that the 
work shall be national, in the widest sense of the word, so that when they, 
birds of passage,” as they acknowledge themselves to be, have left the 
country, it shall be taken in hand by Native managers, and shall become 
a self-helping movement, directed by the leaders of the people for whose 
benefit it is intended.—(October 20, 1886). ' 

There are those also who- consider the organisation of this 
Association as a sentimental thing, without real need, real suf-. 

ing for the basis of its foundation, But the eyes of the 
foreign world have long been open to the condition of the 
women in the zezanas, and now the eyes of.the Indian world 
ate opening to the realisation of the actual condition of its wo-. 
men. Ittakes but a cursory glance through reports which appear 
almost daily in our newspapers upon the subject to prove to the- 
mind of the least believing, that India has awakened from its 
long slumber, and that a brighter day is dawning upon her 
daughters. As early in the history of the Association as 
January 1886, a noted Native gentleman said :— 
- Would you like to hear something from me about the condition of 
women in these parts. I am ashamed to acknowledge it, but it is simply, 
lamentable. Owing to’ the’ most rigid observance of the pardah system, 
they have absolutely no out-of-door exercise; in fact, I have known of 
families, high families, especially in Oudh, where women are not allowed 
to go out alone after marriage even on a visit to their father’s houses. With . 
the exception of the working and laboring classes, it is no exaggeration to 
say that from eighty to ninety per cent. of our women live in a state of 
almost perpetual illness, from year’s end to year’s end, Being unable 
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to secure the service of competent nurses during the most critical hours 
of their lives, they go on ailing, with little or no hope of recovery. 


Pandit Ajudhiya Nath says :— 


_ The sufferings of Native women, due to the customs of the country and 
ignorance of Native midwives, can be imagined better than described, 


Raja Siva Prasad, C. S. I., says :— 


Here is a new era which India is now entering into. The Hindus 
hitherto took their women as a part and parcel of their property : as goods 
and chattels. They could gamble them away, as Maharaja Yudhisthir did. 
They show their piety in building hospitals, like Pinjrapoles in Bombay 
and Calcutta, for mosquitoes, and for snakes*and scorpions; but if their 
mothers, who bore them and nursed them when helpless babies, are un- 
fortunately attacked with some acute disease, they allow them to die a 
dog's death rathér than expose them to a doctors gaze or touch. 
When I told my dear sister of this benevolent scheme, and told her of 
Lady Dufferin’s exertions to carry ft out, she simply said ; “ How can I 
worship this lady with flowers and sandal wood?” gh 


His Excellency the Viceroy in one of his addresses said :— 


Custom, decorum, gthe traditions, I will not say of immemorial agéss 
because I believe the expression would be historically incorrect, but of 
* matiy generations, coupled with. an instinctive delicacy of sentiment, which 
indeed is by no means absent‘in other countries, have more or less closed 
the doors of the zezaxa to the visits of properly qualified members of the 
medical profession. As a consequence, the duty of combating those terri- 
ble bodily afflictions to which women, even more than men, are liable, has 
necessarily fallen into the hands of a class of female practitioners, who, 
however great their deftness and zeal, are utterly incapable of fulfilling the 
heavy responsibilities imposed upon them, and whose modes of dealing 
with their patients at Certain critical conjunctures are, I understand, of a 
deplorably clumsy and inefficient character, 


Sufgeon-Major Cleghorn says :-—- 


My experience in the North-West Provinces as regards the particular 
customs so rigidly enforced among the native ladies is that, when ea 
women are at present stricken by disease, they have little or no hope, añ 
have mainly to depend on inexperienced dfazs, with insanitary surround“ 
ings. The only way to extend medical aid to the inmates of zehanas is by 
female agency: 

Hundreds of testimonies from Native doctors and medical 
ladies now practising in India might be cited to bring 
before the public mind a clearer conception of the, actual 
condition of women in the sezanas beyond the reach of the 
skill of the physician, but these will suffice to give an insight 
at least into the necessity of this Natiotial Association. 


It has been an- interesting study to. watch the growth of 
this scheme during the few months since its organisation.. To 
one who has a limited knowledge of the „people, their customs, 
prejudices, traditions, caste ideas, religious scruples, and 
domestic seclusion, the onward march of such a movement is 
not remarkable ; but to the few who enter into the thought and 
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life of the Empire, who are interested in the physical salvanige 
of a great nation, it is a marvellous achievement. 

“ Help here—and not for us the boon and not to us the gain— 

Make room to save the babe from death, the mother from her pain, 

Is it so great a thing, we ask ? Is there no road to find 

When women of our people seek to help your women kind ? 


e~ 


No word to sap their faith, no talk of Christ or creed need be, 
But woman’s help in woman’s need, and woman’s ministry. 
Such healing as the West can give, that healing may they win, 
Draw back the fardah for their sakes, and let our women in ! 


V.—RESUME OF THE WoRK ACCOMPLISHED BY THE 
SEVERAL BRANCHES, 
1.— Panjab. 


The Panjab Branch was organised October 31, 1885. In 
October 1886 there were five Life Councillors, twenty Life 


Members, and about 200 ordinary Methbers, of whom one- -halif . 


were natives. The Branch had an invested capital afm Rs.. 
32,000 at five per cent, yielding Rs. 1,600 per annum : this; 
with contributed sums, gives a total income of Rs. 3,412, about 
Rs. 300 per month. A scholarship was founded in connection 
with the Lahore Medical College, costing Rs. 7,200. Rs, 840 
were contributed to the Female Hospital at Lahore, Arrange- 
ments were made for translating medical works, and for the 
examination of native nurses, with certificates of qualification 
for those who distinguish themselves. Another medical lady is 
to be procured for Lahore. Scholarships are being provided for- 
the Female School at Amritsar. 


The Civil and Military Gazette says :=— 


The local development of the Dufterin Fundin Lahore is, or will be 
rather, the Lady Aitchison Hospital for Women. The Panjab Govern- 
ment have granted a site north-east of the Mayo Hospital, and near the 
city, for a building which is estimated to cost Rs. 60,000. So far, sub- 
scriptions amounting to about Rs. 27,000 have been received, Rai Mela 
Ram contributing no less than Rs. 15,000. A balance of Rs. 23,000 
remains to be collected ; and the Panjab Government, in addition to Rs. 
8,000 already voted, have guaranteed Rs. 5,000 extra, if the deficit be 
made up by private subscriptions. 


Under date of March 15th, 1887, Dr. Beilby, the noe 
Secretary to the Lady Aitchison Hospital for Women, writes :-— 


Lady Aitchison, in addition to giving Rs, 500 to the funds of the 
Female Hospital, which is to bear her name, has generously sent a cheque 
for Rs. 2,500 to endow a bed. It is believed that the interest from Rs. 
2,400 will be sufficient to maintain the bed; but Lady Aitchison has 
thoughtfully given an additional Rs. Ioo to buy the bed, bedding, &c. 
We shall lose a sincere friend agd warm supporter when Lady Aitchison 
leaves the Province, and her place will not easily be filled ; but we trast 
many will follow her example. So far the Committee has much reason to 


t 
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, be thankful for the liberal way in which the public has come forward to 
give money towards the building of the hospital, Still, much remains to 
be done ; and it is hoped that while the hospital is being built, tle endow- 
ment will be completed. 


2.— Central Provinces, 


The Central Provinces Branch has had much encourage- 
ment from the Raja of Rutlam, the Maharaja- of Dhar, 
and the Maharaja of Perak. Several ladies have taken up the 
work with great interest. The Cougcil of Regency and the 
Maharaja Holkar, have both promised assistance as far as in 
their power. 

- 3.—Madras. 
In January 1886, the Madras Branch received a gift of Rs, 
10,000 from the Maharaja Gya Pattikao of Vizagapatam. 
The Royal Victoria Hospital in Madras is one of the centres 
for training dhais, š 

~The Madras Branch ‘will lose a most ecient and energetic 
- helper in Lady Grant Duff, who has left India. In ‘her fare- 
well address, made at thè laying of the foundation stone of the 
‘Victoria Hospital for caste and goska women in Madras, 
_ September 18th, 1886, her ladyship said :— > 

I have attempted to do something for the women of Madras, first 
‘from a sense of duty—a duty which soon became a labor of love. I have 
formed strong attachments, and in some cases made lifelong friendships. 


The dearest wish of my life here has been to be of some service to my 
Native friends ; that I have done so little, is its deepest regret.” 


4.—Bengal Branch, 


During the month of September 1886, the attendance at th 
Calcutta Dispensary was 2,833, and the number of A P a 
of whom 23 were purdah women, The reports for the 
month of November following show a considerable increase in 
numbers. Three girls were in training as compounders. 

On the 21st of March 1886. the Countess of Dufferin laid’ the 
corner stone of a Female Hospital and Dispensary which the 
_Maharaja of Durbhunga is building at his own cost. 

Sir Walter deSouza has made a gift of Rs. 200 per month 
for three years, 

The deSouza grant maintains a nurse in the Sealdah Hospital. 
.The High Priest of the temple of Badynath has offered two 
more scholarships. . A dispensary has been established ‘in 
Cuttack. 


5M. W. P. and Oudh, 


The North-West Provinces and Oudh Branch was madeni 
in the Mayo Hall, Allahabad, January 23, 1886 The Committee 
appointed to carry out the objects of the Association were :— 
‘Lady Lyall, Lady Petheram, Mrs. Kaye, Kunwarani Harnam 
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Singh, Mrs. Knox, Mrs. Larene Mrs. Lang, Mrs. Robertson, 
Mrs. H. Rose; Mrs. Straight, Mrs. ‘Stehelin, Mrs, Wall, Mrs. W. 
Walker, Mrs. ‘Woodburn, Mrs. White, Mrs.. Leeds, Mrs. 
Higginson, Mrs. Cotterel Tupp, and Mrs. Rivett-Carnac. 

The reports show that during the nine short months follow- 
ing-the inauguration of this Branch, the Committee have not 
labored in vain. The programme to which they pledged: 
zhemselves at that time has been successfully carried out. 

The Female Hospital and | Dispensary at Agra is fully planned 
and provided for; Rs. 30,000 were placed at the disposal of 
the architect. Aligarh, Etawa, and the Bar at Agra each 
:ontributed a private ward to the new building. A public ward 
-o accommodate twelve patients was the. gift of the Thakurani 
Sahiba of Kotta. Miss Fairweather, M. D., of Chicago, has been 
appointed to the new hospital. ` The pupils have increased from 
5 to 60, 

\ The hospital at’ All ahabad has been sturted, and i is in charge, 
of Miss Seward, M. D.° 

Lucknow was the last to’ respond to the call, but for that 
reason not the least. Munshi Newal Kishore has been unsparing 
in his efforts to arouse and educate native public opinion : he 
aas given Rs, 15,000 to advance the ‘cause, The Municipal 
Committee has also given a monthly subscription of Rs. 200. 

The Bulrampur Hospital affords a grand field for the requisite 
‘raining, Surgeon-Major Cleghorn is enthusiastic, hopeful and 
snergetic in carrying out the plan for creating an institution 
at Lucknow for the training of native women as nurses. There 
is a large, well-ventilated ward for women in the Hospital, 
furnished with woven wire mattress cots, with wire screen doors, 
and alFthat could make a ward comfortable. A lecture room 
has been fitted up with carpets, tabies, apparatus, surgical 
‘nstruments, skeletons, and everything necessary for instruc- 
sion. 

A medical lady, just arrived from America, while examining 
che cases of glittering steel, spoke with enthusiasm as she said :— 

‘hese are enough to dedivhé the soul of a ‘physician ;? and as she 
valked through the clean ward for females, said: * I would like to begin my 
indian practice right here. 

The class under instruction in the Bulrampur Hospital now 
humbers eleven, eight Mahomedan and three Christian women. 
Dr, Cleghorn delivers the lectures in splendid Hindustani, as 
one of the class testifies. Mrs, Thompson, from the Calcutta 
Hospital, is in charge of the women, the female ward and the 
Home and Lying-in Hospital, which is a large building rented 
or the purpose only a step from the Hospital, This Lying-in 
Hospital is well furnished, neat and clean, and must open a new 
ife to the minds of some of those women kndwn as “native 


“> 
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midwives,” who are utterly. unacquainted with: cleanline: 
neatness, or order, to say- nothing of their want of knowledge 
their “ profession.” 

Limited space’ will not admit of an extended report of tl 
work done during the year by each Branch, nor are these repot 
available from which to cull important items; the résumé of tj 
work done by the Central Fund Committee will, perhaps, | 
sufficient to show the work as a whole, 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


From the -second report of the National Association, 
written by: the Countess of Dufferin, the Lady President, tl 
following extracts are taken. The report is dated January rat 
1887 :— . i à ; 


The Prince and Princess of Wales and their Excellencies the Govern 
of Madras and Lady Susan Bourke have become Vice-Patrons of t 
Association. It now numbers among its Members «30 Life Councillo 
‘or donors of Rs. 500 and upwards, and 237 Life Members or donors 
Ra 500 and upwards, The donations of many of the Life Councillc 
and Life Members are paid jnto Branch funds, as are most of the small 
subscriptions of ordinary Members. 

The Countess of Dufferin’s Fund is administered by the Central Co 
mittee, which meets once a week in Calcutta, and once a month at Sim 
The Minutes of the meetings are forwarded to those Members who : 
unable to be present. The Committee has during the year lost three 
its original and most valued members—Sir Steuart Bayley, Mr. Ilbe 
and Mr. Mackenzie. These gentlemen rendered the greatest service 
their advice, and by the time and attention they invariably gave to eye! 
thing connected with the business of the Association. Their places 
the Committee have been taken by Mr. Peile, Sir A. Colvin, and 1) 
A. P. McDonnell. : 

The Central Fund on the 18th of January 1886 brought forward a balar 
of Rs. 1,46,188. ‘Since that date Rs. 76,109 have been received, . raigi 
the capital sum to Rs. 2,22.297. Of this money, Rs. 14,575 have been spr 
on the objects of the Association, 14 lakh has been invested in 5 per ce 
Calcutta Municipal. Debentures, and half alakhin 4$ per cent. Gove: 
ment Securities, An additional sum of £641 was paid into Coutts’ Bat 
London, and of this 4212 has been expended. . de 

The annualincome of the Central Fund, as estimated on ist Janua: 
is about Rs. 19,450, which is partly made up of Rs. 9.750 interest 
investments, of Rs. 2,700 from annual subscribers, and ofja sum coni 
buted by the Branches, which tnis year amounted to Rs. 2,700. 

In addition to this the Central Fund receives Rs. 2,400 a year interes 
but as this money has to be devoted to special objects designated by 1 
donors, it can scarcely be considered as part of the regular income wh 
the Central Fund has at its disposal. £600 of the money collected. 
England was kept there, and used as a Fund from which to supply : 
passage-money of ladies coming out to India in connection with | 
Association, : 


The first object of the National Association is to give me. 
cal tuition, The Central Committee have, in accordance wi 
this item, given a grant-in-aid of Rs. 10,000 to- the Buildi 
Fund of the Agra Medical School, and have promised Rs. 2 
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per month for five years « tawdd the maintenance of an effi- 
cient medical staff.” The original estimate for the buildings 
was Rs, 1,47,000. The sum of Rs. 30,000 was all that could be 
provided, and the estimate was put down to this amount. Forty- 
seven girls are at present studying medicine in the Agra institu- 
Aion. Two medical ladies (besides the matron) are in charge of 
the school—Miss Fairweather, M. D., and Miss Yerbury. 

Two grants-in-aid have been made to the Punjab Branch, the 
one for-the translation and publication of some medical books 
which wefe necessary far female students, and the other, a 
contribution towards the salary of a second lady doctor for thie 
Hospital at.Lahore. 

The Central Committee have also set apart an annual sum 
for the maintenance of six medical and of twelve nursing 
scholarships. These will be available at any University or 
Medical School in India, and their number will be increased as 
the funds improve. 

JI. Medical velief—Six lady doctors Bave ‘been secured. 
These have received appointment to Ulwar, Durbhunga, ~Cal- 
cutta, Lahore, and Agra; one is at Lahore for further training, 
Female dispensaries have been established at Ulwar, Durbhunga, 
‘and Calentta. A doctor has been asked for by the Begum of 
Bhopal. Two trained midwives have been sent to her, and one 
to Rewah. 

The Central Committee hope to” be able to Keep one doctor in 
the country always preparing for an independent post. 

TIT. The supply of trainéd nurses and midwives.—This feature 
connected with the objects of the Association up to the present 
date has been more discouraging than otherwise. The advance 

“Curing the year has been slight. It is hoped that when more 
Female Hospitals and Lying-in Hospitals‘are founded, there will 
be more success attending this department. The Central Com- 
mitted has promised its assistance wherever anything in this ` 
line can be established. Native midwives are receiving instruc- 
tion and training at the Hospitals in Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lahore, and Amritsar. A new Hospital is to be opened in Delhi 
within a year or two, Lucknow, Nagpore, Gurdaspur, Rewa, 
Mysore and Rangoon have all endeavored to form classes to 
instruct nurses and midwives in their duties. 

For the encouragement of female students a number of medals 

“have been provided. The “ Queen-Empress” Gold Medals, pre- 
sentéd by Her Majesty to the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay- and Lahore are only.to be given to students of marked 
distinction, The Silver Medals presented by His Excellency 
the Viceroy are also intended to be rewards of real merit ; and 

„the Bronze Medals offered to Hyderabad and Agra will be given 
to the best pupils of the year in these schools, 
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The Committee have undertaken to form “a Library of Medi- 
cal Books” in connection with the Association. Gifts of such 
books will be thankfully received. A good Medical Journal will 
also be taken in-for circulation. 

To further advance the objects of the Association, the Central 
Committee have chosen a Primer, both simple and interesting, 
which is being-translated into the vernacular, and which will be 
introduced into as many schools as possible. Stories with sani- 
tary teaching will be written and translated ; cards on special 
subjects are being prepared, which wil, be useful in the sezanas. 

-Lady Dufferin says:— > 

The promoters of the scheme are not discouraged. They did- not. 
expect in one year to succeed in all they originally < set themselyes to do. 
They knew the work must be slow, and they have in no way lowered the 
aspirations with which they began, ° 

The funds in the various Branches up to the rst January: 
1887 were as follows :— 


` E Rs. 

~ Bengal ees tee ee vee 55,398 
Berar aiy gal fisan Ses se 6,219 
Bombay , ats wie ae IS 65,915 
Burma ves tee ee wee 4,700 
Central Provinces ... siz we a 42,834 
Madras Si i ae ans 22,069 
Mysore . i wee vos vee 11,000 
N. W. P, and Oud a tee 91,500 
Panjab ie Bes tee 45,000 


Total Rs. 3,44,635 


"VIL AMen PROPOSED FOR SECURING FUNDS. 


While there have been generous gifts poured into the fund 
of the Association by Rajas, Nawabs, Maharanis, and English 
gentlemen and ladies, it has been a noticeable feature that few 
donations under Rs. 50 have been given. This fact constr ained 
the Lady President to issue a card for the purpose of collett- 
ing small sums ; this card to be known as the “ Jubilee Card. g 
Another card for larger donations was also designed.* 

It has been suggested that the Moulvis and Pundits, the 
religious leaders of the Mahomedans and Hindus, be interested 
in the Association, that through their influence the masses of 
the people may the more readily be reached. Speaking on this. 
subject, Sir Lepel Griffin says :-— ' 

You must all be perfectly aware that one of the sources of sympathy 
which this Association possesses with the great mass of the people of. 
India is, that it has no connection whatever with proselytism, and that all 
a A Se O 

* Up to the middle of March 1887, these collecting cards obtained nearly’ 


Rs. 145000 from the N, W. P, and Oudh, Rs, 1,200 from Bengal, ; 
from the Panjab. , rom Bengal, and about Rs, 600: 
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can join, of any rank or creed, without any danger to their faith, Thus 
you may get the Moolahs and Brahmins, the leaders of the two great 
denominations of the country, to work with you, and, in so doing, all cause 
of suspicion, which is so likely to arise in India, will be obviated. 

In October 1886, it was proposed, through the columns of - 
the Pioneer, that subscriptions of one anna be given toward 
fhe income fund of the Association. That this proposal met 
with success as well as favor is shown by the following extract 
from the Pioneer of a few days later :-—~ 


“To THE EDITOR. ° 


Sır, —In a late issue of your paper, you suggested a one-anna 
per man subscription to Lady Dufferin'’s Fund. One of our overseers 
having explained the object of the fund to us, the employés .of the Bundla 
Tea Plantation, we have much pleasurain handing you the amount of our 
subscription and hope others will dothe same. As you are responsible 
for the suggestion, we must ask you te kindly accept the responsibility 
of placing this amount, Rs. 20, in the hands of the Treasurer, as we 
are unacquainted with the address. ; 
r BUNDLA EMPLOYES. 


Bundla Tea Plantation, Kangra Valley, 


{A cheque for Rs. 20 was sent with the above letter. It is evident from 
this that ifthe one-anna idea were taken up all over India, the funds 
required by the Association would soon be forthcoming.—Ep.] 

This is presumably. merely the forerunner of many contri- 
butions which will be given on the one-anna suggestion, 
As has been said, the population of, India is so immense, that 
if even a small portion were to give the smallest donation, 
the difficulty of the Association would be met. - . 


This Associatien has been called “a message of mercy to 
‘women from the sweet music of a-woman’s lips.” The Honorable 
Douglas Straight has said :— rans 

Why it recommends itself so strongly to me- is that, apart from its 
message of mercy from woman’s lips to women, and the relief it will 
convey to suffering humanity, I believe it has laid the keystone upon which 
will be built up the edifice ofa better and more sympathetic understand- 
ing between the European and Native subjects of the Queen. 

The Taj Mahal, as every one knows, is not only the wonder 
of all India, but the wonder of the whole world. Travellers, 
from whatever clime or of whatever nationality, never leave 
India without gazing with rapture and amazement upon the 
glittering pile of marble that stands near the city of Agra. 
Many and varied are the sentiments expressed upon its beauty. 
Each travellerreceives a different impression from the one wha 
precedes or follows him ; and so. in reading descriptions of 
this wonderful tomb, one is bewildered: as to the actual appear- 
ance ọf-it; and can only be satisfied by seeing with his own 
eyes what has been -pictured to him in words. “ You should 
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see the Taj by sunrise,” says one, “when the darkness is just 
passing away and the gray dawn of the morning appears; 
then it bursts into loveliness at the touch of the sun’s magic 
wand.” “You should never see the Taj except by moonlight, ” 
says another; “under the softened light of the moon the 
beautiful structure develops new beauties ; the dazzling effeet 
has ceased, and you gaze upon every part of itas it appears 
bathéd in a soft amber light, that seems to enter your own 
soul, and impart its peace and serenity, till you wonder that 


outside these walls there can be a world of :sin and strife and 
sorrow.” 


“You should see the Taj by starlight” is the expression of 
another ; “ the faint pure light .of the stars is just. enough ta 
bring out all the beauty against the clearsky.” Says another— 
“Go to the Taj at sunset, when the rosy hues of the setting 
sun are casting a mantle of blushing radiance over the domes 
and minarets, atd you will never care to see the Taj in any 
other light.” The traveller cannot leave the beautiful vision 
without assuring himself of its many-sided fascinations, and 
so he stands alone in the enchanted garden, at sunrise, at noon- 
day, by sunset, in the moonlight, and in the clear radiance of 
the stars, and feasts his soul on the loveliness which inspired 
one to say of the matchless ‘structure, ‘‘ Love was its author, 
beauty its inspiration, ” l a 


This “crown of edifices” which graces the fair plains of 
India was built to the memory of a beautiful queen and wife; 
it is the answer to the request of a dying mother. en 


There is another edifice building in this land which bids fair 
to equal the Taj in glistening purity and in wide-spread fame. 
Tt also will be a. monument to a queen and an answer to the 
petition of a suffering woman, Not many years hence when 
the traveller is gazing upon the sights of India, this building 
will shine.forth in its beauty, seen, by varied lights. Would 
you see it at its best? View itin the clear light of noonday 
which streams over the wide seas lying between England and 
India ;a light which radiates from the throne of the greatest 
queen ofall history ; a light which comes not so much from 
the jewelled crown of the Queen-Empress, as from the sweet 
serene face of the beloved wife, the honored mother, the sym- 
pathising friend, whose words have ‘fallen upon darkéned 
homes and blighted lives as dew upon the flowers, These 
words will be emblazoned in golden letters over the entrance- 
arch to -this structure: “ We wish it generally known that we 
sympathise with every effort made to` relieve the suffering 
state of the women of India, ” 
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Gaze upon this structure im the sunrise light which breaks 
upon it from the Maharani’s palace at Punna. When the 
shutters. of that palace opened to admit into the royal bed- 
chamber the skilled female physician whose tender hand and 
healing touch relieved distress of body and mind, this tender, 
dawning rosy light broke forth to fill all India’s palaces and 

"homes with the glare of succour and relief from pain. f ; 


See it in the sunset light which glows from the hospital, the 
sick room, the lecture room,. amd say, was ever such another 
building planned and executed as this one, petitioned for by a 
suffering, secluded Rani, assented toand established by a gra- 
cious reigning Queen, heralded and advocated by a gentle, lov- 
ing Lady, manned and cared for by earnest, devoted women who 
are willing to lay down theire lives in erecting to perfection 
this edifice which will stand, not asa monument of the love 
of a king for his queen, but as the personification of the love 

+ of woman for woman! X 

View it in the starlight which peeps and twinkles out from 
many homes scattered through country villages and crowded 
in the weary city mohullas;a light which comes from the 
gladdened faces of suffering women, who realise that aid is at 
last brought within even their weak grasp. - 

Watch the purity, the beauty, the loveliness of this structure - 
in the clear, soft’ moonlight radiance which emanates from the ° 
Viceregal mansion in the City of Palaces. This light beams 
from a heart so pure that its rays illuminate the darkest corners 
of India, and cause the song of praise to flow from lips unused 
to song, and draws from the hearts of women whose prayers 

“are daily made to the household idol, the loving petition, “ God 
-bless Lady Dufferin; where is she that I may worship her 
with sandal wood and flowers ?” 

It is said that all labor in erecting the wonderful Taj Mahal 
was forced labor ; that many poor men gave up their lives in 
obedience to the cruel demands made upon their strength ; so 
that in stepping upon the marble floors we feel the pain and 
sorrow with which the stones and gems were cemented. 


It is not so with ¢izs grand monument of love. Every stone. 
is laid with joy and singing; every labourer is constrained by 
love; every gift is freely poured into the treasury; every 
minaret will glisten inthe light of future ages with the jewel- 
led tears of gladness shed by grateful millions. , The dome of 
this monument will, hold a sweeter echo than ever ear has 
caught in the charmed tomb of Mumtaz Mahal. It witi be the 
softened echo of the softened child-birth wailingg heard from 
the curtained sexanas of India’s secluded Ayomen rising 

a 


a 
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towards heaven with the incense smoke of gratitude and love 
This building is fast approaching completion, and it shall stand 
the wonder of the coming years—the wonder of the world. The 
traveller on his way will see it from afar, and shall stand 
, beneath the jewelled banner which will float upon the Indian 
breeze and read in characters of gold this name— 


“THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPLYING | 
FEMALE AID TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA.” 


RIRS. M. A. BADLEY. 


Pa 


Act IIL—HINDU CIVILISATION OF THE BRAHMANA 
ga i PERIOD. 
t.—The Literature of the period. 


“WHE scene changes as we turn from the period of. the Rig- 
Veda to the Brahneana period. We no longer find the 
Aryans confined in the Punjab, or rather in the land of the 
seven rivers. The tide of conquest and colonisation has rolled 
eastwards as far as the confines of Bengal, and the very centres 
of learning and religious culture are no longer on the Indus, 
but along the banks of the Ganges and to the east of that river. 
We no longer find sturdy invaders and colonists struggling for 
a footing ’on the’soil against swarms of black aborigines, The 
colonists are the masters of the land; they have formed power- 
ful kingdoms all over Northern India, and the aborigines have 
been expelled to remoter regions or been completely subdued. 
And lastly, we no longer find Rishis and poets invoking the 
gods in simple strains for increase of cattle and crops and for 
victory over the black aborigines. In their place we find learned 
priests presiding over elaborate ceremonials in royal courts, 
delighting in learned discussions on abstruse subjects, and 
rejoicing in the privileges of a kereditary caste, 

The hymns of the Rig-Veda are the only materials we have 
for a history of the Rig-Veda period. It is necessary, before 
we enter on the history of the Brahmana period, to briefly ex- 
amine, our materials for this period. 
_It has not yet been definitively settled, we believe, when the 
ħiymns of the Rig-Veda were arranged in the shape in ‘which 
we have them now.’ Popular tradition and later literature 
agree in ascribing the work of compilation of all the four 
Vedas to Krishna Dvaipdyana Veda Vyasa. (See Vishnu 
Purina). This must bea myth,-however, because the Atharva- 
Veda was not universally recognised as a Veda, even to the end 
of’ the period of which we are now speaking, and probably not. 
till the commencement of the Pauranik age. Shall we consider 
Vyâsa-then as the compiler only of the Rig-Véda hymns ? 
Even this supposition is doubtful, because in the literature of the . 
Briéhmana period we seldom meet. with Vy4sa’s name, and no- 
where find him described as the compiler of the Rig-Veda.* : 





* The name of Vyasa Pardsarya is found in the Taittirfya Aranyaka. 
He is also spoken of in the Vansa of the Sama Vidhana Bréhmana as the 
preceptor of Jaimini. > Eo : 
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- The tradition about Vy4sa probably simply implies the fact that 
the Rig-Veda, the Sdma-Veda and the old or Black Yajur-Veda 
were first compiled in the same period. 

The arrangement and compilation of the Rig-Veda hymns in 
their present “shape must have been completed in the Brabmana 
period, if not before, In Aitareya Aranyaka II, 2,. we have 
fanciful derivations given of the names of the Rishis of the 
Rig-Veda in the order in which the Mandalas are arranged. 
And this is followed by an account of a Sûkta or hymn, of a 
Rik or verse, of a half Rik, of a Rada or word, and of an 
, Akshara or syllable. The Rig-Veda Sanhita therefore had ‘not 
only been arranged Mandala by Mandala, but had been care- 
fully divided, subdivided and analysed within the*Brahmana 
period. It is not an unlikely, supposition that it was during 
-this work of compilation that some of the latest hymns, like 
` the Purusha Sûkta (X, 90), the speculations about creation, the 
hymns against diseases and noxious birds; and pyayers for good- 
luck, &c., were thfown in’and thus preserved along with the 
earlier hymns., 

The reasons which led to the compilation of the SAma-Veda 
and the Yajur-Veda have been ascertained with a fair degree 
of certainty. We find mention in.the hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
of different classes of priests who performed different duties 
at. sacrifices. The Adhvaryus were entrusted with the material 
performance of the sacrifice. They measured the ground, 
built the altar, prepared the sacrificial vessels, fetched wood 
and water, and immolated animals. The Udgdtrzs, on the other 
hand, were entrusted with the duty of singing, as according 
to ancient custom some parts of the sacrifice had to be accom- 
panied by songs. The Ho?ris had to recite hymns, And laste- 
ly, the Brahmans presided at sacrifices over alf the rest. 

Of these four classes of priests, neither the Brahman nor the 
Hotri required any special manual, For the Brahman was re- 
-quired to know the entire ceremonial to be able to superintend 
the performance of the sacrifice, to advise the other priests 
on doubtful points, and to correct their mistakes, The Hotri 
too had simply to recite, and if he knew the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, he did not require any separate compilation. But the 
duties of the Adhvaryu and the Udgatri required special train- 
' ing. Special sacrificial formulas must have existed for the former, 
and a stock of the Rig-Veda hymns, set to music, must have- 
also existed for the latter in the Rig-Veda period, for we find 
the ndmes Yajus and Saman in the Rig-Veda hymns, These 
formulas and chants were, however, separately collected and 
compiled at a later age, and in the Brâhmana period; and 
these separate compilations, in the shape which they last took, 
are the Vajurv-Veda and the Sdma-Veda as we have them now. 
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No name has been handed down to us as the compiler of the 
Sama-Veda, It kas come down to usin two Sééhds or recen- 
sions, one of which belongs to the school of the Ranayantyas, 
and the other to that of the Kauthumas. The two recensions 
differ but little from each other, The Sdma-Veda Sanhitd is 
divided into two parts, víz., the Archika and the Staubhika. The 
“Arthika again consists of the Géya Gana and the Aranya Gana, 
or the forest songs. The Staubhika similarly consists of the 
Uhagana and the Uhyagaina. Professor Benfey has pointed 
out, what Dr. Stevenson previously suspected, that all the verses 
of the SAma-Veda, with the exception of a few, are to be found 
in the Rig-Veda, and it is supposed that these few verses too 
must have been contained in some other recension of the Rig- 
Veda now lost.to us, It is quite clear therefore that the SAma- 
‘Veda is only a selection from the Rig-Veda, set to music for a 
special purpose, and for the present historical enquiry, therefore, 
this Veda will be found of little value. , 

y Dr. H. H.. Wilson first published an edition*and a translation 
of the S&ma-Veda by Dr. Stevenson in 1842-43. Professor 
Benfey’s more valuable and critical edftion, with a German tran- 
slation, appeared in 1848. But the most valuable edition, because 
containing the commentary of Sayana, has been published by the . 
worthy Pundit Satyavrata Samasramin in the Bibliotheca Indica 
since 1871. The edition is now complete, and the Pundit is 
engaged now in giving us a Bengali translation of it. 

Of the compilers of the Yajar-Veda, we have some informa- 
tion. The more ancient or Black Yajur-Veda is called the Tait- 
tirlya Sanhita, from Tittiri, who probably compiled or promul- 
gated it in its present shape. We know of three recensions of 

béiis work, The Taittirlya recension properly so-called, belongs 
to the school of Apastamba, and is divided into seven Ashtakas. 
Of the Atreya recension, little is known except the Anukramani, 
which is still extant. The third recension is called Kathaka, 
which belongs to the school of the Charakas, and differs consi- 
derably from the Taittirlya recension. In the Anukramant of 
the Atreya recension, spoken of above, we are told that the Veda 
was handed down by Vaisampayana to Yaska Paingi, by Yâska 
to Tittiri, by Tittiri to Ukha, and by Ukhato Atreya, This 
would shew that the existing oldest recension of the Yajur- 
Veda was not the first recension. _ : 

>~An edition of the Black Yajur-Veda with SAyana’s Commen- 
tary has, since many years past, been in the course of publication 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, Pundit Mahesa Chandra Ny4yaratna, 
Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, is at present engaged 
in the work, : ; 

We have still more reliable information with regard to the 
more recent White Yajur-Veda, It is. called the Vajasaney 
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Sanhita, from Vajnavalkya Vajasaneya, the compiler or‘pro- 
.Mmulgator of that Veda. Y&ajnavalkya held the influential: 
position-of Chief Priest in the court of Janaka, King of the 
Videhas, and tlie promulgation of this new Veda proceeded. 
probably from the court of that learned king, 

There is a striking difference in arrangement between the. 
White Yajur-Veda and the Black Yajur-Veda. In the latter, 
the sacrificial formulas are followed by dogmatic explanations, 
and by accounts of ceremonials belonging to them, In the 
former, the formulas only find place in the Sanhita, the ex- 
planation and the ritual being assigned tothe Brahmana. It is 
not improbable, as has been supposed, that it was to improve 
the old arrangement, and to separate the exegetic matter 
from the formulas, that Yajnavailkya, of the court of Janaka, 
founded the new school known as the V&jasaneyins, and that 
their labors resulted in a.new (V&jasaneyi) Sanhita and an, 
entirely separate (Satapatha) Brihmana, g \ 

The White Vajur-Veda has come down to us in two recen- 
sions, the MAdbyandina and the KaAanva, which generally 
always agree with each other in their Riks or verses, and differ 
only in the Yajus portions or prose formulas. Although the 
promulgation of the White Yajur-Veda is ascribed to Yajuaval- 
kya, a glance at its contents will show that it is not the compi- 
‘lation of any one man or even of one age. Of its 40 chapters, 
only the first 18 are cited in full and explained in due order in 
the first nine books of the Satapatha Brahmana; and it is the 
formulas of these 18 chapters only which are found im the 
‘older Black Vajur-Veda. These 18 chapters then are the 
oldest portion of the White Yajur-Veda, and may have, 
been compiled or promulgated by Y4Ajnavalkya Vajasaneya.. a. 
The next 7 chapters are very likely a later addition. The 
remaining 15 chapters are undoubtedly a still later addition, 
and are expressly called Parisishta or Khila; ze. supplement. 

_ The following is a summary of the contents of the White 
Yajur-Veda. Chapters-t and 2 relate to New and Full- 
moon sacrifice; chapter 3 to morning and evening Fire sacri- 
fice, &c ; chapters 4 to 8 to Soma sacrifice ; chapters 9 and 10 
to modifications of the samé; and-chapters 11 to 18 relate to 
the construction of altars-and fires. We have seen that this 
is the oldest portion of the White Yajur-Veda, and the, 
formulas contained in these chapters are- found in the Black’ 
‘Yajur-Veda also. Chapters 19 to 21 relate to the Sautra- 
‘mant ceremony, intended originally to expiate the effects of 
‘over-indulgénce in Soma; and chapters 22 to 25 relate to the 
horse-sacrifice. This forms the second portion of the Sanhita; 
‘Chapters 26 to 29 relate to sacrifices already described in the. 
previous chapters ; and chapters: 30.to 39 mostly relate: to 
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entirely new sacrifices unknown to the earlier portions of the 
Veda, like humen sacrifice and universal sacrifice, Chapter. 
40 is an Upanishad known as Vâjasanėyi or Isa, 

Professor Weber of Berlin first published an edition of the 
White Yajur-Veda in both-recensions in 1849-52; but the. 
commentary of Mahidhara, which he published with it, was 
incomplete. Pundit Satyavrata Samasramin has since pub- 
lished the Madhyandina recension of the Sanhita, with the com- 
mentary of Mahidhara, and a Bengali translation of the worl, 

Of the Atharva-Veda we need only repeat what we stated 
before, that it was not generally recognised as a Veda till long 
after the period of which we are speaking, though a class of 
literature, known as the Atharvangiras, was growing up during 
the Brahmana period, and is alluded to zz the later portions of 
some of the Brahmanas, Throughout.the Brahmana period, 
and throughout the Siitra period which followed, and even 
later on, in the Manu Sanhité and, other, metrical codes, 
three Vedas are generally recognised. Añd although the 
claims of the Atharvan were sometimes put forward, still the 
work was not generally recognised asa fourth Veda till the: 
commencement of the Pauranik period. Hundreds of passages 
recognising three Vedas only could be cited from the literature 
of the Brahmana period, but we are unable to make room for 
such passages. We will only refer our readers to a few pas- 
sages, vzz,: Aitareya Brahmana V, 5,32; Satapatha Brahmana 
IV, 6,7; Aitareya -Aranyaka Ul, 2,3; Brihadaranyaka Upa- 
nishad I, 5 ;and Chhandogya Upanishad IIT and VII, where, 
after the three Vedas are named, Atharvangiras is classed with 
Itihdsa, It is only in the Brahmanas and Upanishads of the 
Atharva-Veda itself that we find a uniform recognition of this 
work as a Veda. For instance, it is the principal object of the 
Gopatha Braéhmana to show the necessity of four Vedas. A 
carriage, we are told, does not proceed with less than four 
wheels, an animal cannot walk with less than four feet, nor 
can sacrifice be perfect with less than four Vedas! Such special. 
pleading only proves that the fourth Veda. was not yet recog- 
nised generally, even in the comparatively recent times when 
the Gopatha Brahmana was composed. 

An excellent edition of the Atharva-Veda has been published 
by Poth and Whitney. The Veda is divided into 20 books, 
and-principally consists of formulas intended to protect men 
against the baneful influences of divine powers, against diseases, 
noxious ‘animals, and curses of enemies. It also contains’ 
invocations for good luck in journeys, in gaiming, &c. These 
hymns resemble similar hymns in the last book ofthe Rig-Veda; 
only as Professor Weber has pointed out, in the Rig-Veda 
they are apparently additions made at the time -of the 
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compilation, while in the Atharva-Veda they are the natural 
utterance of the present. 

We must now hasten toan account of those compositions, 
after which the period of which we are speaking has been 
named, viz. the Brdhkmanas. We have seen that in the 
Black Yajur-Veda the texts are, as a rule, followed by their 
dogmatic explanations, These explanations were supposéd” 
to elucidate the texts, and to explain their hidden meanings, 
and they contained the speculations of generations of priests, 

A single discourse of this kind wap called a Brdhmana;and 
in later times collections or digests of such discourses were 
called Brahmanas, 

‘The Rig-Veda has two Brahmanas, vz¢., the Aitareya and 
the Kaushî taki, The composition of the former is attributed 
to Mahiddsa Aitareya, son of Itara, one of the many wives 
of a Rishi, The story is given by Sâyana in his introduction 
to the Aitareya Brahmana, In the Kanshitaki Brdlimana; 
on the other hand, special regard is paid to the sage Kaushi-' 
taka, whose authority is considered to be final. For the: rest, 
these two Brihmanas seem to be’ only two recensions of the 
same work, used’ by the Aitaryins and the Kaushitakins, 
respectively, and they agree with each other in many respects, 
except that the last ten chapters of the Aitareya are not found 
in the Kanshitaki; and belong probably toa later age. The 
Aitareya Brahmana has been edited and translated by Dr. 
Martin Haug, 1863. Our extracts in this paper will be gener- 
ally from Haug’ s translation. 

The Saéma-Veda has the Tandya or Panchavinsa Brahmana, 
- the Sadvinsa Brihmana, and the better known Chhandogya. 
Brahmana, Tandya seems to be the name of a teacher;t 
and is quoted in later works. The Tandya Brahmana has been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

The Black Yajur-Veda or Taittiriya Sanhita has its Taittirlya 
Brahmana, which has been published with Sayana’s Commen- 
tary in the Bibliotheca Indica by Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra. 

The White Yajur-Veda or Vaja Saneyi Sanhita has its volumi- 
nous Satapatha Brahmana, which exists. both in the Madhy- 
andina and K4nva recensions, and was published by Professor. 
Weber of Berlin, and of which a translation has been commenced 
by Professor Eggling. Our extracts from this work will generally 
be from this translation. We have already stated that t A 
Satapatha Brahmana is attributed to Yâjnavalkya, though 
it is more likely the handiwork of the school he founded, as he 
is often quoted in the work. Nor does the work belong entirely 
to one school or to one age. On the contrary, as in the case of 
the White Vajur-Veda Sanhita, so in the case of its Brdhmana, 
there are reasons to think that the work belongs to different 
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periods. The first 18 chapters of the Sanhit& are the oldest 
part of the work, and the first nine books of the Brahmana, which 
comment on these 18 chapters, are the oldest part of the 
Brihmana, These nine books contain 60 chapters, and were 
called Shashti Patka in the time of Patanjali, as Professor Weber 

s pointed out. The remaning five books with their forty 
chapters are of later date than the first nine books. It has also 
been noticed that even in the first nine books Yajnavalkya is not 
always quoted as the final authority. His opinions are authori- 
tative in the first five be@oks, while the remaining four quote 
Såndilya. The two lines of teachers meet in their common 
successor Sanjiviputra (named after his mother according to 
the, custom of the times), and it is supposed that Sanjiviputra 
reconciled the two schools, and finally adjusted the first nine 
books. Thus this famous Bréhmana is not the work of one man 
or of one age. It seems to have been first started by the school 
of Yajnavalkya, and the work of that.school. appears to have 
been-combined with the work of the school of*Sandilya ; and te 
the nine books thus formed, five more books were added at a 
later age, a > 

The Atharva-Veda has its Gopatha Bråhmana, a comparative- 
ly recent production, the contents of which -are a medley 
derived, to a large extent, from other sources. Ft has been 
published with an English translation in the Bibliotheca Indica 
by Dr, Rajendra Lala Mitra, i 

Next after the Brâhmanas come the Aranyakas, which may, 
indeed, be considered as the last portions of the Brahmanas. 
They are socalled, as Sâyana informs us, because they had 
to be read in the forest, while the Brdhmanas were for use in 
sacrifices performed by householders in villages and towns. 
We scarcely meet with any allusions to retirement in forests 
in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, and forest life and retirement 
are undoubtedly a far later institution than sacrifices in the 
householder’s own fireside. - 
_ The Rig-Veda has its Kaushitaki Aranyaka and its 
Aitareya Aranyaka, the latter of which has been published 
by Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra in the Bibliotheca Indica. Mahi- 
dasa Aitareya is the reputed author of this work, and is fre- 
quently quoted in it. The Black Yajur-Veda has its Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, which has been similarly published in the Biliotheca 
Indica, - The last book of the Satapatha Brahmana is called its 
Aranyaka, and is published with the Brahmana by Professor 
Weber as stated above. The Sdma-Veda and the Atharva- 
Veda have no Aranyakas. 

What gives these.Aranyakas a special importance, however 
is that they are the proper depositories of those celebrated 
religious speculations known as the Upanishads, We have 
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seen that one Upanishad is found in the body of the White 

Yajur-Veda Sanhita, and another, the Brihadaranyaka, forms the 

last half of the last book of the Satapatha Brihmana, The 

Aranyakas, however, are the proper places where the Upani- 

shads are generally found. The Upanishads which are the best 

known, and which are undoubtedly ancient, are the Aitareya 

and the Kaushitaki, found in the Aranyakas of those names,~ 
and belonging to the Rig-Veda ; the Chhandogya and the Tala- 

vakfira (or Kena) belonging to the S&ama-Veda; the Vaja- 

saneyi (or Isa) and the Brihadadmanyaka belonging to the 

White Yajur-Veda, and the Taittirlyaka belonging to the Black 

-Yajur-Veda. The Katha too is said to belong to the the Black 

Yajur-Veda but more probably belongs to the Atharva-Veda, 
together with the Mundaka ang the Prasna, These ten, together 

with the Svet&svatara, which is undoubtedly more recent, are 

the eleven “classical Upanishads” as Max Miiller calls them, 

to which Sankardcharya principally appeals as his great com- 
mentary on the Vedanta Sûtras. But once after the Upanishads\ 
had come to be considered sacred and authoritative works, new 

compositions of the cla&8s began to be added until the total 

number reaches 170 or more. These later Upanishads, which 

are generally known as the Atharva Upanishads, come 

down as far as the Pauranik times, and, as Professer Weber 

points out, “enter the lists in behalf of sectarian views,” in- 

stead of being devoted to an enquiry into the nature of Brah- 

mah or the Supreme Spirit, like the old Upanishads. We shall 

have, therefore, no occasion to refer to these later Upanishads 

in our present paper. 

The Upanishads were translated into Persian by Dara, the | 
son of Shah Jehan, three, years before he was murdered by 4 
his brother Aurungzebe. The Persian translation was ren- 
dered into French and into Latin by Anquetil Duperron, and 
the Latin translation was- published in Europe in 1801 and 
1802. Raja Ram Mohan Roy then began his labors and 
translated the Kena, Isa, Prasna, and Mundaka Upanishads 
into English, Since then the Aitareya and the’ Brihad- 
‘Granyaka have been translated by Roer, the Kaushitaki by 
Cowell, and the Chhandogya by Rajendra Lala Mitra. All the 
eleven classical Upanishads have since been again rendered 
into English by Max Müller in his valuable series, called the 
Sacred Books of the East. Our extracts will generally be frem~ 
his translation as being the latest. 

With the Upanishads the Brahmana period ends, and the so- 
called revealed Literature of India ends also; the period of Sûtra 
literature then commences. Other classes of works, besides 
those named herein, undoubtedly existed in the Brahmana 
period, but have now been lost to us, or more frequently 
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replaced by newer works. A fragment only of the vast literature 
f the Bréhmana period has come down to us, and the principal 
rorks which remain have been detailed above. 


i. .—Kings and States, 


Janaka, King of the Videhas, is probably the most prominent 
gure in the history of the Bralmmana period in India! That 
jonarch had not only established his power in the farthest 
onfines of the’ Aryan dominions in India, but he gathered 
ound him the most learned men of his time; he entered into 
iscussions with them, and fnstructed them in holy truths about 
he Universal Being. It is this that has surrounded the name 
f Janaka with undying glory. King Ajatasatru of the 
Sashis, himself a learned man, and a most renowned patron 
f learning, exclaimed in déspair, * Verily, all people run away, 
aying, Janaka is our patron!” (Brihddaranyaka Upanishad 
JI, 1, 1. ae, . 

It is arn that we do not hear any more4#n the Brahmana 
yeriod of the seven rivers of the Panjab, whose banks were the 
irst, homes of the Hindus, Colonists generally give indications 
f greater vigour than their brethren in the mother-country, 
nd we can therefore easily comprehend how the eastern colo- 
lies of the Hindu world left the ancient land of the seven 
ivers far behind in learning and in progress. In matters of 
‘eligion, too, the Panjab Hindus still clung to the old and 
durer form of Vedic religion, while Brahmanism, in its severest 
ind strictest form, was gradually developed on the banks of the 
xanges and its tributaries, : 

Long centuries must have elapsed from the time of Sudas’s 
pattling with the black aborigines on the banks of the Indus, 
-o the time of Janaka,, firmly established on the very confines 
>f Bengal. River after river was gradually crossed, forest after 
‘orest slowly explored, state after state was conquered, annexed, 
nhabited, and Braminised in the onward march towards 
the East. i 

The history of the interminable struggles and conquests of the 
Aryans and the gradual development-of the Hindu power and 
che Hindu religion over the whole of Northern India is lost 
ous; we see only its commencment in the Rig-Veda, and 
ts final result in the Brahmana literature that has been 
preserved to us. Some recollections only of the march from 
the West appear here and there i in the BrAhmanas'in the shape 
egends! 

“The eastern march of the Hindus is alluded to in a passage 
in the Satapatha Brihmana, to which attention was first called 
ay Professor Weber, 

“to,. Mathava the Videgha carried Agni Vaisvanara_ in 
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his mouth. The Rishi Gotama Rahigana was his family 
priest. When addressed (by the latter) he made-no answer, 
fearing lest Agni might fall from his mouth. 

“13. Still he did not answer, (The priest continued): ‘ Thee 
O butter sprinkled one, we invoke! (Rig-Veda V, 26, 2.) | "So, 
much he uttered, when, at the very mentioning of butter, Agni 
VaisvAnara flashed forth from the king’s mouth; he was” 
unable to hold him back; he issued from -his mouth and fell 
down on this earth, s 

“Mathava the Videgha was afẹ that time on the (river) 
Sarasvati?, He (Agni) thence went burning along this earth- 
towards the east; and Gotama Râhûgana and the Videgha 
Madhava followed after him as he was burning along, He 
burnt over (dried ‘up) all these rivers, Now that (river) which 
is called Sadânîrå * flows from the northern (Himalaya) 
mountain: that one he did not burn over. That one the 
Brahmans. did not cress in former times, .tkinking, it has not 
been burnt over by Agni Vaisvanara. 

“15, Now a days, however, there are many Brahmans to the 
east of it, At that time it (the land east of the Sadanira) was 
very uncultivated, very marshy, because it had not been tasted 
by Agni Vaisvanara. 

“17, Mathava the Videgha then said (to Agni), “ Where am 
I to abide?” “To the east of this (river) be thy abode!” 
said he. Even now this river forms -the boundary of the 
Koshalas and Videhas ; for these are the Mathavas (or déscen- 
dants of Mathava,) »__Sathapata Brahmana, I, 4, 1. 

Here then we have an account, ina legendary form, of the 
gradual march of the colonists from the banks of the Sarasvat} 
eastwards, until they crossed the Gunduck and founded th 
kingdom of the Videhas close to the kingdom of the Koshalas, 

But still more interesting and valuable for our purposes 
are the detailed accounts of the country then known to the 
Hindus, such as we now and then come across in the Brahmana 
literature. Such, for instance, is the account given in Aitareya 
Brakmana VIII, 14. 

“The Vasavas then inaugurated him (Indra) in the eastern 
direction during thirty-one days by: these three Rik verses, 
the -Yajus verse, and the great words (all just mentioned), for 
the sake of obtaining universal sovereignty. Hence-all kings 
of eastern mations are inaugurated to universal sovereignty and 
called Sard, i.e., universal sovereign, after this precedent made 
once by the gods. 

“Then the Rudras inaugurated Indra in the southern region 

i during thirty-one days, with the three Rik verses, the Vajus, 


* Supposed to be the Gunduck, 
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and. the -great words (just mentioned), for obtaining enjoy- 
ment of pleasures. Hence all kings’ of living creatures 
(chiefly beasts) * in the southern region, are inaugurated for the 
enjoyment (of pleasures) and called Bhaja, te, the enjoyer. 

“Then the divine Adityas inaugurated him in the western 
region during thirty-one days, with those three Rik verses, 
that Vajus verse, and those great words for obtaining inde- 
pendent rule. Hence all kings, of the. Wichyas and Apdchyas 
in the western ‘countries+ are inaugurated to independent rule, 
and called ‘independent #ulers.’ f 

“Then the Visvedevah inaugurated him during thirty-one 
days inthe northern region by those three Rik verses, &c,, 
for distinguished rule. Hence all people living in northern 
countries beyond the HimA&lafa, such asthe Utara Kurus, 
Uttara Madras, are inaugurated for living without a king ( Vai- 
vdjyam), and called Viraj. 2. e„ without king. 
© “Then the. divine SAdhyas and Aptyas énaugurated Indra’ 
during thirty-one days in the middle region, which is a firmly 
established footing (the immovable. centre) to the kingship 
(Rdyya). Hence the kings of the Kuru Panchâlas with the’ 
Vasas and Usinaras are “inaugurated to kingship and called: 
Kings (Raja.)” 

This passage shows us at one glance the whole of the 
Hindu world as it existéd in the’ Brahmana period. To the 
farthest east lived the Videhas and the Kasis and the Koshalas 
as we have seen before, and those newest and youngest of 
the Hindu colonists excelled in learning and reputation their 
elder brethren in the west. Their kings, Janaka and Ajata- 
satru and others, took the proud title of Samréj, and worthi- 
y maintained their dignity by their learning and their prowess, 

The vast forests of the south were yet unexplored, and were 
seopled: by aborignies, whom the author contemptuously 
styles Satvas, i. e, livings creatures scarcely human beings, 

But we note that the kingdoms in this direction “already 
went by the name of Bhoja (however fanciful the derivation- 
which the author gives of the word), and Bžoza in later times 
vas the name of the same regions near Malwa and the 
Vindyas.§ 

The states and tribes who lived in the Panjab, and who had 
frst sent colonies to the far east, had almost ceased to take an 





* Satvéndm is the word in the original. 

f Pratichydm is the word in the original. 

t Svaréé is the word in the original, whence Sauréshtra and Surat, 

§ The Aitareya Brdhmana gives in another place (VII, 18), the names of 
certain degraded barbarous tribes, and among them that of the Andhras. 
We shall see that in the Sûtra period, the Andhras rose to be a great civi- 
ized Hindu power in Southern India.: : 
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active shdre in the politics of the new Hindu world. They 
scarcely adopted the social and religious changes which were 
inaugurated among the eastern nations ; they gave no indica- 
tions of the learning and progress by which the eastern tribes 
rapidly distinguished themselves; and it is probable they 
still clung to some modification of the old Vedic religion, 
while their eastern brethren were first drifting into Brdhmanism. 
These western nations in the Panjab or farther south are called 
Nichyas and Apdchyas, and their rulers had the significant name 
of Svardt, or independent rulers, We donot know whether 
this alludes to their political independence, or rather want of 
connexion with the other Hindu kingdoms, or their -social 
. disagreement with the ways into which the eastern nations were 
fast drifting. 

On the north the ‘Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras and 
other tribes lived—beyond the Himalaya we are told—but 
which probably means beyond the lower rages and among- 
the valleys of the Himalayas. 

To the present day these men live: in communes, and 
have very little concern with chief or king; and it is no 
wonder in the ancient times they should be- known as peoples 
without kings. 

„And then, in the very centreof the, Hindu world, along 
the valley of the Ganges, lived the powerful tribes of the 
Kurus and the Panchadlas, and the less known tribes, the 
Vasas and the Usinaras. In learning, in prowess, in reputation, 
the Kurus and the Panchflas, whose capitals were near the 
sites of modern Delhi and Kanouj, respectively, yielded to 
none ; many of the Brihmanas and Upanishads were composed. 
among them—all allude to them. No wonder when these 
two powerful tribes fell out and fought with each other, the 
whole Hindu world shook to its foundations, and the event 
is immortalized in the great National Epic of the Hindus, as 
we shall see further on, 

Such, then, was the Hindu world of the Brahmana period. 
The Himalayas and the Vindhyas bounded this world to 
the north and. to the south; the ancient land of the “seven 
rivers ” bounded it to the west; and in the east it extended 
to the confines of Bengal, which province was not yet colonised, 
or at Jeast not properly included among the States formin 
the great Hindu confederation. In a passage in the Athafva- 
Veda, referred to by Professor Weber, special and hostile 
notice is taken of the Angas and Magadhas in the east, as 
well as the Gandharis, Mdjavants, Sidras, Maħâvrishas, and 
Valhikas in the north-west. The Hindu region was therefore 
apparently shut in among these tribes. In the Mahabharata 
too, as we have the work now, we find that Jardsandha, 
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he powerful king of Wiapadba, kept 97 princes in con- 
inement, and Bhima killed him and released the captive 
cings, if there is any historic truth ia this story, it prob- 
bly indicates the hostility of that powerful kingdom against 
he polished Aryan kingdoms of the Kuru-Panchalas. 
-And this brings us to. the subject of the Kuru-Panchala 
var, the great war which marks an epoch in Indian history, 
und forms the subject of the Epic of India. As we have said 
vefore, we find frequent, mention of the Kuru-Panchiflas in 
he literature of the Brêhmana period. The Kurus appear 
riginally to have come from the north, and in Aitareya 
srfhmana, as we have seen before, Uttara Kurus, together 
vith the Uttara Madras, are said to dwell beyond the Himalaya. 
rofessor Zimmer supposes'that åt the time of the Rig-Veda 
ymos the allied tribes of Kuru-Panchalas, then known as 
Curu-Krivis, may have lived in the valleys of Kashmir. 
powever that may be, during the period that “ve are “speaking 
f, the Kurus occupied the districts between the Jumna 
nd the Ganges, and had their capttal near modern Delhi, 
nd the Panchâlas bordered on them towards the south-east, 
nd the site of the Panchâla capital has been identified with 
nodern Kanouj, 

In the early portions of the Satapatha Brahmana, | we find 
he Kurus and the Panchalas ‘living in perfect peace? But 
lvere is a passage in the 13th Book of the same Brihmana 
a which Bharata, the son of Duhshanta and Sakuntala, 
Yhritarashtra, the king of the Kashis and Janamejaya Parikshita, 
nd his three brothers Bhinaasena, Ugrasena and Srautasena 
te named, and these last ave absolved by a horse-sacrifice from 
di “guilt, all Brahmahatyd. Again, in the 14th Book we 
nd an account of-a discussion between Yajnavalkya and his 
vals in Janaka’s Court, and one of the questions put to 
‘ijnavalkya by one of his rivals is,“ Whither have the 
Ârikshitas gone ?” and Yájnavalkya answers,“ Thither where 
li Asvamedhd, sacrificers go. 

Professor Weber’s remarks on these passages are worthy 
f reflection. He says:“The Parikshitas must at that time 
ave been altogether extinct. Yet their life and end must 
ave. been still fresh in the memory of the people, anda 
ubject of general curiosity. It almost seems as though their 
uilt, then Brakmahatyd, had been too great for the people to 
elieve that it could have been atoned for by sacrifices, were 
iey ever so holy.”—Indian Literature (Translation), p. 126. 

On the whole, therefore, Professor Weber adopts Lassen's view 
iat there was a destructive conflict’ between the Kurus and 
‘ye Panchdlas which Jed to their mutual annihilation, and 
at this feud is the leading and central fact round which the 
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stories of the Mahabharata have since grown, Professor Weber 
farther maintains that this war must have takèn place in the 
Brahmana period, after the Satapatha Bréhmana had , been 
commenced, and before the final books of that work were 
written. For in the earlier books of the Brahmana,“ we find 
the Kurus and the Panchdlas still in full prosperity, and also. 
united in the closest bonds of friendship as one people. Con- 
sequently this internecine strife cannot have taken place, 
On the other hand, in the latest portions of the Brilimana, we 
find the prosperity, the sin, the @xpiation and the fall of 
Janamejaya Parikshita and his brothers Bhimasena, Ugrasena 
and Srautasena, and of the whole family of the P&arikshitas, 
apparently still fresh in the memory of the people and discussed 
as a subject of controversy. "_* Indian Literature (Tienetaviom), 
P. 135. 

Without venturing to express an opinion on the passage 
already quoted, artd the ihferences drawn from them by Lassi 
and, Weber, we think there can be very little doubt that theft 
was a destructive war between the Kurus and the Panchalas, 
There can be as little doubt that this war was the subject of the, 
Mahabharata in its original shape, and that this original, 
Mahabharata wus composed shortly after the war, probably 
within the Brahmana period. The name of Mahabharata 
occurs in Asvalayana’s Grihya Sûtras, and scholars like Max 
Müller, Goldstticker and Weber, agree, in maintaining that the 
original Mahabharata existed in Asvalayana’s time, z. e, in 
the Sitra period which immediately followed the Bradhmana 
period. 

What a historical treasure, what an invaluable record of the, 
manners and customs and annals of the Brahmana period we 
have lost in that original Epic of India! Where is the Indian 
historian who will not willingly sacrifice one-half of the 
voluminous ‘later literature of the Pauranik period to get this 
single work back again in-its integrity ? But this may not be. 
Every later poet and editor has contributed his mite towards. 
enlarging, altering, and distorting the ancient Epic ; every new 
sect has been careful to incorporate its new-fangled tenets 
in this national work, and Krishna-worship, which is of later 
origin, has been bodily transplanted into the ancient narrative 
of the Kuru-Panchdla war ! i paran 

But even in the distorted Mahabharata that we have in the 
present day, the theme of the poem ‘is still the war betwéen 
the Kurus and the Panchalas, though the Panchalas appear | 
only as the allies of the heroes of the war, anda daughter of the 
Panchaéla house in their wife. en 

Everything else in the ancient Epic has been changed 
since. The geography of the modern Mahabharata is not, 
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the geography of the -Brahmana period. For in the modern 
Mahabharata, Sahadeva proceeds southwards as far as Mysore - 
and Ceylon.; and it ig needless to remark that these countries 
were unknown to the Hindus in the Brahmana period. Then, 

again, Arjuna, the hero of the modern Epic, is in the Satapatha 
Brahmana still a name of Indra, and Indra’s combats with the 
rain-cloud have been transformed and mixed up with the facts of 
a historical war ! Jan: ete in the modern Epic, is the great 
grandson of Arjuna. In the Satapatha Braéhmana, which is 
contemporaneous with the real war, Janamejaya is the brother 
of Bhimasena, and is himSelf stained with the guilt of the war. 

And lastly, the Pandavas in the modern Epic are the cousins of 
the Kurus, while the Pandavas are not even mentioned by 
name in contemporaneous accounts’; the war was between the 
Kurus and the Panchalas. Draupadi and her five husbands are 
a myth pure and simple !* 

And yet, though the great Epic has been mangled and disfi- 
Siired. by later writers down to the Pauranik period, it is never- 
theless not- without historical value, even for. the Brdhmana 
period. The framework of the Epic belongs to ‘the Brahmana 
period ; the society and manners it describes are in the main 
those of the Bralimana period and not of the Pauranik period. 
The glimpses of life with which it presents us are invaluable, 
and we see how in the long past, three thousand year ago, 
the Videhas and the Kurus and the Panchâlas, thosé great 
and heroic tribes of ancient India, lived and fought and 
worshipped their gods. We find a society far more polished 
and civilised than the rude society which existed in Greece 
a few centuries later, of which Homer has given us a graphic 
and faithful picture. We learn that the courts of great kings 
were frequented by learned men and wise men, by brave men 
and by renowned warriors. Learning was not yet the mono- 
poly of the Brihmans. Young princes of royal houses were 
trained in the Vedas,and also in arms. .They learnt archery 
and riding and driving the war-car, and they learnt also the 
forming of those phalanxes or “squares” which were so useful 
in war. In these martial exercises the young princes vied with 
each other, and often imbibed those feelings of ‘jealousy, or 
even hatred, which deepened with advancing years, and broke 
out into open rupture when they ascended the throne. 








* In the modern épic, Draupadi, daughter of the King of the Panchâlas, i is the 
wife of the five Pânudavas, the heroes of the war. We. know .enovgh of the 
manners of the polished court of the Parchdlas to be able to assert that the King 
of that tribe would not have given his daughter to five Aesbands to save his empire 
or even his head! Some writers believe the Pandavas were a separate tribe who 
may have helped the Panchiilas in their war. If so, the story of Draupadi, may 
only be a metaphor, representing the alliance of this tribe with the Panchillas, 
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Ladieshad separate apartments of their own, but were not 
kept in seclusion or confinement; they came out in public 
on state occasions; they witnessed tournaments among rival 
princes ; they attended great sacrifices; and they had their 
proper influence in society and even in politics. Girls were 
married at an adyanced age, and often the fame of a princess’s 
beauty had spread over all the land before she was wedded.~« 
When rival claimants appeared for her hand, her father often 
held the Svayamvara. Princes were invited from all parts of 
the Hiudu world, and sat in the assembly hall, and the bride 
went with the garland in her hand anf gave it to him to whom 
she gave her hand and her heart. Jealousies among the martial 
princes in such assemblies often broke out in open war, and all 
the prowess and all the tact of the bride’s father was sometimes 
scarcely equal to allay such disputes. 

Among the vices of kings, gambling was one of the worst, 
and villages and towns and kingdoms were often,staked and lost 
on the fall of the ice. This, again, was another fruitful source - 
of war. The king who lost his kingdom thus soon found a 
a reason to claim it agains and soon found allies among the 
martial kings of the surrounding country to support his claims, 
Bloody wars ensued. Dashing warriors distinguished themselves 
in these wars by breaking through the enemies ranks in their war- 
cars, until retreat was cut off and they were killed; skilful archers 
distinguished themselves by their unerring aim; powerful 
men wielded the more primitive club or mace; while wise 
generals, grown grey over the science. of war, formed those 
impenetrable “squares” which spread their fame all over the land, 

By such wars some great king established his supremacy. 
over his neighbours, He then performed the great horse-sacri= 
fice as the crowning act which established his supremacy. The 
horse was let loose with a small guard, to wander as it willed 
for the period of a year. If any king dared to restrain it, war 
followed ; but ifit came back unrestrained after a year, the 
king invited all his neighbours to a great sacrifice, which was 
performed accdrding to the rituals of the day. The queen 
was a principal performer in the horse-sacrifice, and had to 
go through some revolting ceremonies ; but these were probably 
done emblematically. There is no doubt’ from the passage, 
quoted from the Satapatha Bréhmana, that Janamejaya Pàr- 
ikshita conquered his enemies and killed Brahman warriors~@ 
also at a great war, and then he performed the great horse- 
sacrifice as an expiation of his guilt, and also as a crowning act 
of prowess. Such are the glimpses of life in courts and on 
the battle field that we get from the wreck of our ancient 
Epic; »and however much the main story may have been 
changed, these accounts are true and historic accounts of the 
manners of the Brahmana period. 
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We have seen that the MahAbharata is mentioned by Asva- 
layana, and mugt have existed therefore as a collected work 
in the Sûtra period. We cannot say the same of the Ramayana, 
for the name of this work does not appear in the pre-Budhistic 
literature of India The subject of the RAmayana is again the 
conquest of Ceylon by-the Aryans; and this conquest, as we 
“Shall see hereafter, took place in the Sûtra period. Our remarks 
about the Ramayana therefore will be found in our account of 
the Sûtra periód. 

- We have alluded to horse-sacrifices performed by great kings 
after their wars and: conquests. We will conclude this section 
of our paper with a few quotations about the ceremony of 
coronation :— 

“He spreads the tiger skin, on the throne i in such a manner 
that the hairs come outside and that part which covered the 
neck is turned eastward. For the tiger is the kshattra (royal 
power) of the beasts in the forests. The kshattra is the royal 
prince; by means of this. kshattra, the king*makes his kshattra 
(royal power) prosper. The king; when taking his seat on the 
throne, approaches it from behind, turning his face eastwards, 
kneels down with crossed legs, so that his right knee touches | 
the earth, and, holding the throne with his hands, ‘prays over it 
the following mantra :— _ ; 

xe May Agni ascend thee, Q. throne, with. the Gêyatri Metre, &c. 


- © They now Pe the PR of the ee tree on the head 
of the kshattriya, and pour the liquids (which are in the large 
ladle) on it. (When doing so) the priest repeats the following 
mantras -— 
“With these waters which are happy, which cure every 
thing, j increase the royal power, and hold up the royal power, the 
immortal Prajapati sprinkled Indra, Soma the king, Varuna, 
Yama, Manu, with the same sprinkle I thee! Be the ruler 
over kings in this world. Thy illustrious mother bore thee as 
the great universal ruler over men; the blessed mother has 
borne thee, &c. 

“Now he gives unto his hand a goblet of spirituous liquor, 
under the recital of the verse Svadishthay& madishthaya, &c. 
(9,1,1), 2. @, Purify O Soma! with thy sweetest, most exhilirating 
“drops (the sacrificer), thou who art squeezed for Indra to be 
drunk by him. After having put the spirituous liquor into his 
hand, mhg priest tepcats a propitiatory mantra, &c, 

s He now descends (from the throne seat) facing the branch 
of the udambara tree.—’ Aitareya Brihmana VIII, 6 to Q. 

We are then told that with this ceremony priests invested 
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a number of kings whose names are already known to us. Tura, 
the son of Kavasha, thus inaugurated Janamejaya, the son of 
Parikshit ;“ Thence Janamejaya went everywhere, conquering the 
earth up to its ends, and sacrificed the sacrificial horse.” Parvata 
and Nirada thus invested Yudhamsraushti, the son of Ugrasena. 

Vasishtha invested Sudas, the great conqueror, in the Rig-Veda 
hymns; and Dirghatamas invested Bharata, the son of Duh-- 
shanta, with this ceremony. 

We have also an excellent account of the coronation rite 
in the Vaja saneyi-Sanhita, from which we quote a remarkable 
passage in which the priest blesses th® newly crowned king :— 
“ May God who rules the world bestow on you the power to rule 
your subjects. May Fire, worshipped by householders, bestow 
on you supremacy over the householders, May Soma, the lord 
of trees, bestow on you supremacy over forests. May Vrihas- 
pati, the god of speech, bestow on you supremacy in speech, 
May Indra, the highest among gods, bestow on ygu the highest 
supremacy. May Rudra, the cherisher of animals, bestow on 
“you supremacy over animals, May Mitra, who is truth, make you 
‘supreme in truth. May Varuna, who cherishes holy works, make 
you supreme in holy acts.”—IX, 39. 

In an address to the people which follows, the priest tells 
them, “ This is your king, O ye such-and-such tribes.” The 
Kanva text reads thus: “ This is your king, O ye Kurus, O ye 
Panchalas,” 

- We will conclude this section with’ an excellent piece of advice 
which is given to kings further on, which modern rulers will do 
well to remember: “-If thou shalt be a ruler, then from this 
day judge the strong and the weak with equal justice, resolve on 
doing good incessantly to the public, and DEOESEE the country 
from all calamities.” —X, 27. - 


III — The position of Women—Social manners, laws, educa- 
tional institutions, and the progress of learning. 


We have seen in the previous section that the absolute se- 
clusion of women was unknown in ancient India. Hindu 
women held an honored place from the dawn of Hindu civili- 
sation four thousand years ago; they inherited and possessed 
property ; they took a share in sacrifices and religious duties ; 
they attended great assemblies’ on state occasions ; they openly 
frequented public thoroughfares, according to their needs, every 
day of their life; they often distinguished themselves in science 
and the learning of their times ; and they even had their 
legitimate influence on politics and administration. And al- 
though they have never mixed so freely in the society of men 
as women do in modern Europe, yet absolute seclusion and 
restraint are not Hindu customs ; they were unknown in India 
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till the Mahomedan’ times, and“are to this day unknown in 
parts of India like the MaharAshtra, where the rule of the 
Moslems was brief. No ancient nation held their women in 
higher honor than the Hindus ; but the-Hindus have- been mis- 
judged and wronged by writers unacquainted with their 
literature, and who received their notions of the women of the 
East from Turkish-and Arab customs, 

Innumerable passages could be quoted from the Brahmana - 
literature showing the high esteem in which women were held, 
but we will content ourselves with only two. The first is the 
celebrated conversation tween Yajnavalkya and his learned 
wife Maitreyi on the eve of-his retreatment into forests :— 

“1, Now when Yâjnavalkya was going to enter upon another ` 
state; he said: “ Maitreyi, verily I am going away from this 
my house.: Forsooth let me make a settlement between thee 
and KatyAnyani.”  - 
- “9, Maitreyî said: My lord, if- this whole earth, full of 
kvealth, belonged to me, tell me, should I be ¢nmortal by it ?” 
“No,” replied Yajnavalkya ; “like the life of rich people will be 
thy life. But there is no hope of immortality by wealth?” 

“3, And Maitreyf? said: “What should I do with that by 
which I do not become immortal? What my lord knoweth of 
immortality, tell that to me?” 

“4, Yajnavalkya replied: “Thou who art truly dear to me, 
thou speakest dear words, Come, sit down, I will explain it to 
thee, and mark well what-I say.” 

And then he explained the principle which is so often and 
so impressively taught in the Upanishads, that the Universal Self 
dwells in the husband, in the wife, in the sons, and in wealth, 
mthe Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and all the worlds, in the Devas, 
in all living creatures, yea, in all the universe. —Brihad&ranyaka 
Upanishad. 

Our next quotation, which is also from the same Upanishad 
relates to a great assembly of learned men in the court of 
Janaka, king of the Videhas :— 

“ Janaka Videha sacrificed with a sacrifice at which many 
presents were offered to the priests of (the Asvamedha). 
Brahmans of the Kurus and the Panchâlas had come thither, 
and Janaka wished to know which of those Brahmans was the 
best read. So he enclosed a thousand cows, and ten padas (of 
gold) were fastened to each pair of horns. 

“2. And Janaka spoke to them: “Ye venerable Brahmans, 
he who among you is the wisest, let him drive away these 
cows.” Then those Brabmana durst not, but YAjnavalkya 
said to his pupil “ Drive them away, my dear.” He replied, 
“O glory of the Saman !” and drove them away.” ; 
.. On this the Brahmans became angry and plied the haughty 
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priest YAjnavalkya with questions, but Yajnavikya was a match 
for them all. Asvala, the Hotri priest, Jaraskdrava Artabhaga, 
Bhujyu Lahydayani, Ushasta Kakrarayana, Kahola Kaushitakeya 
Uddalaka Aruni, and others plied Yajnavalkya with questions, 
but Yajnavalkya was not found | wanting ; the learned men, one 
"by one, held their peace. 

There was one in that great assembly—and this is a remark- 
able fact which throws light on the ‘manners of the timé—whc 
was not deficient in the learning and the priestly lore of those 
times because she was a lady. She rose in the open assembly 
and said: “O Yâjnavalkya, as the’ son of a warrior from the 
KaAsis or Videhas might string his loosened bow, take two point- 
ed foe-piercing „arrows in his hand and rise to battle, I have 
risen to fight thee with two questions. Answer me these ques- 
tions.” The questions were put and were answered, and Garg: 
VaAchaknavi was silent. 

As we have said before, early marriage aad child- marriage 
were still unknoyn in the Braamana period, and we have nu. 
merous allusions to the marriagé of girls at a proper age 
Widow marriage was not‘only not prohibited, but there is dis 
tinct sanction for it ; and the rites which the widow had to`per 
form before she entered into. the married state again are dis 
tinctly laid down. Polygamy, however, was allowed among th: 
Hindus as among many other ancient nations, but was confinec 
in India to kings and wealthy lords às a rule, Polyandry, wi 
need hardly say, was unknown in Aryan India: “ For one mar 
has’ many wives, but one wife has not many husbands at the 
same time. "—Aitareya Bréhmana III, 23. 

There is in the Satapatha BrAhmana (1,8,3,6) a curious, pas 
sage prohibiting marriages among blood relations to the third} 
fourth generation : “ Hence from one and the same man spring 
both the enjoyer (the husband) and the one to be enjoyed 
(the wife) ; for now kingsfolk live sporting and rejoicing together 
saying, in the fourth (or) third man (generation) we unite,” 
The rule of prohibition became mofe strict in later times, 

Women in India have ever been remarkable for their faith- 
fulness and their dutious affection towards their husbands, and 
female incontinence is comparatively rare. A certain rite is des- 
cribed in Brihadaéranyaka Upanishad VI, 4, 12, by which an 
` injured husband can bring down curses on his wife’s lover: 
«Therefore let no one wish even for sport with the wife of ad 
Srotriya who knows this (rite), for he who knows this is a danger- 
ous enemy.” 

In the Satapatha Brdhmama, again, there is a passage (II, 5, 
2, 20), which bears a remarkable resemblance to the confession 
of Roman Catholics :— 

“Thereupon the Pratiprasthatri returns (to the place where 
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1e sacrificer’s wife is seated), When he is about to lead the 
ife away, he asks her ‘ With whom holdest thou intercourse?’ 
Tow when a woman who belongs to one (man) carries, on in- 
ercourse with another, she undoubtedly ‘commits (a sin) against 
Taruna. He therefore asks her, lest she should sacrifice with 
„secret pang.in her mind; for when confessed, the sin becomes 
ess, since it becomes truth: this is why he thus asks her. And 
shatever (connexion) she confesses not, that indeed will turn 
ut injurious to the relatives.” l 

As in the Rig-Veda period, the food of the people consisted 
f various kinds of grain 4s well as the meat of animals, In 
he Brihad&ranyaka Upanishad, VI, III, 13, ten kinds of seeds 
we mentioned, vzz., rice and barley (brihiyavds), sesamum arid 
cidney beans (tilamash4s), millet and panic seed (anupriyan 
zavas), wheat (godhiimas), lentfls (masirds), pulse (khalvas) 
ind vetches (khalakulas.) 

In the White Yajur-Veda XVIII, 12, we have a list of 
nòst of these grains, beside Mudga,*Nivara® and Syâmåkar, 
Grains were ground and sprinkled with curds, honey and clari- 
jed butter, and so made into different kinds of cake. Milk and 
ts various preparations have ever been a favorite food in India. 

Animal food was in use in the Bréhmana period, and the cow 
and the bull were often ‘laid under requisition, In Aitareya 
Brihaman I, 15, we learn that an ox or a cow which miscarries 
is killed when a king or an honored guest is received. 


In’ the Brahmana of the Black Yajur-Veda, as Dr. Rajendra 


Lala points out, the kind and character of the cattle which 
should be slaughtered in minor: sacrifices, for the gratification 
of particular divinities, are laid down in detail. Thus a dwarf 
ox is to be sacrificed to Vishnu, a drooping horned bull to Indra, 
a thick-legged cow to the wind, a barren cow to Vishnu and 
Varuna, a black cow to Pushan, a cow having two colors to Mitra 
and Varuna, a red cow to Rudra, &., &c. Ina larger and more 
important ceremonial, like the Asvamedha, no less than 180 do- 
mestic animals, including horses, bulls, cows, goats, deer, &c., 
were sacrificed: The same Br&ihmana lays down instructions 
for carving, and the Gopatha Brahmana tells us who received 
the different portions, The priests got the tongue, the neck, 
the shoulder, the rump, the legs, &c. while the master of the 
house (wisely) appropriated to himself the sirloin, and his wife 
had to content herself with the pelvis! Plentiful libations of 
the Soma beer were allowed to wash down the meat ! 

In the Satapatha Brahmana, IV, 5, second Brahmana, we have 
a detailed account of the slaughter of a barren cow and its 
cooking. In IH, 1, 2,21, of the same Brâhmana, there is an 
amusing discussion as to the propriety of eating the meat of 
an.ox or a cow, The conclusion is not very definite: “Let 
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him (the priest) not eat the flesh of the cow and the ox. 
Nevertheless YAjnavalkya said (taking apparently a very 
practical view of the matter), “I for one eat it, provided that 
it is tender!” 

The practical YAjnavalkya could scarcely, however, have 
contemplated the wonderful effects of vegetable and animal 
diets respectively, as laid down in the following passage from the“ 
Brihadéranyaka Upanishad (VI, 4, 17 and 18) :— 

“ And if a man wishes thata learned daughter should be born 
to him, and that she should live to her full age, then after 
having prepared boiled rice with ses#mum and butter they (the 
husband and wife) should both eat, being fit to have offspring. 

“And if a man wishes that a learned’ son should be born 
to him, famous, a public man, a popular speaker, that he 
should know all the Vedas, and that he should live to his full 
age, then. after having prepared boiled rice with meat. and- 
butter, they (the husband and wife) should hoth eat, being fit 
to have offspring. Thè meat should be of a young or of an’ 
old bull.” 

We scarcely thought that the venerable composers of the 
Vedic Brahmanas ever suspected any sort of connexion be- 
tween beef-eating and public-speaking, such as has mainfested 


- itself in later days! 


Pleasing pictures of a happy state of society are presented 
in many passages which we meet with in the literature of the 
period: “May the Brahmans in our kingdom,” says the 
priest at a horse-sacrifice, “live in piety; may our warriors 


‘be skilled in arms and mighty ; may our cows yield us profuse: 


milk, our bullocks carry their weights, and our horses be swift ; 
may our women defend their homes, and warriors be victorf- 
ous; may our youths be refined in their manners. . . May 
Parjanya shower rain in every home and in every region; may 
our crops yield grains and ripen, and we attain our wishes 
and live in bliss.’—White Yajur-Veda XXII, 22. 

The wealth of rich men consisted in gold and silver and- 


>- jewels; in cars, horses, cows ; mules and slaves; in houses and 


fertile fields, and even in elephants. (Chhandogya Upanishad 
V, 13, 17, and 19; VII, 24; Satapatha Brâhmana III, 2, 48; 
Taittirlya Upanishad I, 5, 12, &., &c.) Gold is considered a 

proper gift at sacrifice, the gift ‘of silver (Rajatam Hiranyam) 
being strictly prohibited, The reason is sufficiently grotesqaé 
as the reasons given in the Brahmans generally are. When 
the gods claimed back the goods deposited with Agni, 

he wept, and the tears he shed became silver ; and hence if 
silver is given as dakshina, there will be weeping in the house t 
The reason scarcely veils the epic of Pryunana which was 
the real cause of gifts in gold. - - 
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We have allusions to gold treasure hidden under the earth 
(Chhandogya VIII, 3,2), and ina passage which we have already. 
quoted, describing the learned discussions in King Janaka’s 
court, we find that the king enclosed ten thousand cows and 
ten padas of gold were fastened to each pair of horns. Sfyana 
explains pada as a measure, being one-fourth of a pala, Was 
there a coin of this measure? > 

Not only was the use of gold and sige: known, but several 
other metals are mentioned in White Yajur Veda XVIII, 13. 
The following passage grom the Chhandogya Upanishad is 
also to the point :— 

“As one binds gold by means of /avana (borax), and silver 
by means of gold, and tin by means of silver, and lead 
by means of tin, and iron (loha) by: means of lead, and wood 
by means of iron, ‘and also by means of leather.’ IV, I7, 7. 

Further on, in the same Upanishad, we are told that by one 
nugget of gold,*all that is made of gold is kngwn.—VI, 1, 5. 

In Aitareya Braéhmana VIII, 22, we are told, evidently in 
the language of exaggeration, that the son of ‘Atri presented 
ten thousand elephants and ten thousand slave girls, “well 
endowed with ornaments on their necks, who had been gathered 
from all quarters.’ 

As among other ancient nations, criminals were often tried“ 
by the fire-ordeal : 

“They bring a man hither whom they have taken by the 
hand, and they say : ‘ He has taken something, he has committed 
theft’ (When he denies, they say): ‘ Heat the hatchet for him.’ 
If he committed the theft, then he . . grasps the heated 
hatchet, he'is bumt and he is killed. But if he did not commit. 
the-theft, then he . . grasps the heated hatchet, he is not burnt, 
and he is delivered.” (Chhandogya VI, 16). Murder, theft, 
drunkenness and adultery are generally the offences alluded to, 

The punishment of criminals and a proper administration 
of the law are the foundations on which all civilised sogieties 
are built, and we find a warm appreciation of law in some 
passages in the Bréhmana literature: “Law is the kshatra 
(power) of the kshatra, therefore there is nothing higher than, 
the law. Thenceforth even a weak man rules a stronger with 
the help of the law as with the help of a king. Thus the 
law is what is called the true. And if a man declares what 
is tiie, they say he declares the law; and if he declares the 
law, they say he declares what is true. Thus both are the 
same.” (Brihadarfanyaka I, 4,14.) No nobler definition of law 
has been discovered by all the jurists in the world. 

Still more interesting to us isthe moral teaching which we 
find interspersed in the literature of the period. We will quote 
only one passage: nor D R he 
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“ Say what is trne! Do thy duty! Do not neglect the study 
of the Veda! After having brought to thy. teacher the proper 
reward, do not cut off the line of children! Do not swerve 
from the truth! Do not swerve from duty! Do not neglect 
what is useful! Do not neglect greatness! Do not neglect the 
learning and teaching of the Veda ! af 

“Do not neglect the (sacrificial) works due to the gods and 
fathers! Let “thy mother be to thee like unto a god! Let 
. thy father be to thee like unto a god! Let thy teacher be to 
thee like unto a.god! Whatever aqions are blameless, those 
should be regarded, not others, Whatever good works have been 
performed by us, those should be observed by thee.”-—(Taittriya- 
ka Upanishad I, 11.) 

We have seen before thate the courts of enlightened and 
learned kings, like those of the Videhas, the Kashis, and the 
Kuru-Panchalas, were the principal seats of learning in those 
times. Learned priestsewere retained in such courts for the. 
performance of sacrifices, and also for the purpose of the cultiva- 
tion of learning; and mayy of the Brahmanas and Upanishads 
which have been handed down to us were probably composed 
in the schools which these priests founded. On great occasions 
men of learning came from distant towns and villages, and 
discussions wére held not only on ritualistic matters, but on 
such subjects as the human mind, the destination of the soul 
after death, the future world, the nature of the gods the 
fathers, and the different orders of being, and lastly, on the 
nature of that Universal Being who has manifested himself in 
all the works we see. i 

But learning was not confined to royal courts. There werg, 
‘Parishads or Brahmanic settlements for the cultivation “of 
learning, answering tothe Universities of Europe, and young 
men went to these Parishads to acquire learning. Thus in 
Brihadaraényaka Upanishad VI, 2, we learn that Svetaketu 

went,to the Parishad of the Panchiilas for his education, 
Max. Müller, in his History of Sanskrit Literature, quotes 
passages which show that, according to modern writers, a Pari- 
shad ought to consist of twenty-one Brahmans well versed in 
philcsophy, theology, and law ; but these rules, as he points out, 
are laid down in later law books, and do not describe the, 
character of the Parishads of the Brihmana period. Pardsara— 
says that four, or even three able men from amongst the 
Brahmans in a village, who know the Veda and keep the sacri- 
ficial fire, form a Parishad. 

Besides these Parishads, individual teachers established 
what would be called Schools in’Europe, and often collected 
round themselves students from various parts of the country. 
These students lived with their teacher, served them in a 
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nenial capacity during the time of their apprenticeship, and 
hen after twelve years or longer, made suitable presents © 
ind returned to their homes and their longing relatives, Learned 
3rhmans who had retired to forests in their old age often 
‘ollected such students round them, and much of the boldest 
speculations in the Brdhmana period has proceeded from these 
sylvan and retired seats.of sanctity and learning. Such is 
he way in which learning has been cultivated and preserved 
luring thousands of years among the Hindus, a nation who 
ralued learning and knowledge perhaps more than any other 
vation in ancient or modern times. Good works and religious 
ites lead, according to the Hindu creed, to happier states of 
ife and to their due reward ; but true knowledge alone leads to. 
inal union with Gad. 

The first elementary knowledge of astronomical’ knowledee 
s discernable in the Rig-Veda itself. The year -was divided 
nto twelve lunaremonths, and a thirteenth or iptercalary month 
vas.added to adjust the lunar with the solar year (I, 25, 8.) 
[he six seasons of the year were named Madhu, Mâdhava; - 
Sukra, Suchi, Nabha and Nabhasya, and were connected with 
lifferent gods (II, 36).. The different phases of the moon were 
bserved and have been personified as duties. R&k& is the 
ull moon, Sinivali is the last day before ‘the new moon, and 
zungu is the new moon (II, 32). The position of the moon 
vith regard to the Nakskatras or the lunar mansions is also 
lluded te (VIII, 3,20), and some of thé constellations of the 
unar mansions are also named in X, 85, 13. Such was the 
‘lementary knowledge of astronomy in the Rig-Veda period. 

As'might be expected, there was a considerable progress 
nade in the Brahmana period. Astronomy had now come to be 
egarded as a distinct science, and astronomers by profession were 
alled Nakshatra Darsa and Ganaka. (Taittiriya Brahmana IV, 5, 
nd White Yajur-Veda XXX, 10, 20.) The twenty-eight 
unar mansions are also enumerated singly in the Black Yajur- 
7eda, and a second and later enumeration occurs in the Atharva 
janhité and in the Taittirtya Bréhmana. An interesting passage 
n Satapatha Bréhmana (II, 1,2) shows how sacrificial rites were 
egulated by the position of the moon in reference to these 
unar asterisms, It is too long to be quoted, and we will 
herefore give extracts :— 

“1, He may set up two fires under the Krittikds (the 
rleiades), for they, the Avztt7kds, are doubtbless Agni’s asterism. 
** 2. Moreover, the other lunar asterisms consist of one, two, 
hree or four (stars), so that the Xvritézkds are the most numer- 
us; (a.cohstellation consisting of seven visible stars). * * * * 
6. Hemayalsoset up his fires under (the asterism of) Rohizz. 
‘or under Rohini it was that Prajapati, when desirous of 
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projeny (or creatures) set up his fires * * 8. He may also set 
up his fires under (the asterism of) Mrigast@wsha. For Mriga- 
sirsha, indeed, is the head of Prajapati. * * He may also set 
up his fires under the PéHalgunis. They, the Phalgunis, ai 
Indra’s asterism, and even correspond to him in name; fo 
indeed, Indra is also called Arjuna, this being his mystic name 
and they (they Phalgunis) are also called Arjunts. * * 1 
Let him set up his fires under the asterism Æastâ, whosoev 
should wish that. (presents) should be offered him: then indee 
(that will take place) forthwith ; for, whatever is offered wil 
the hand (hasta), that indeed is given to him, 13. He me 
also set up his fires under Chitra,” &c. &e. 
' But not only was the setting up of the sacrificial fires regulate 
by. the constellations, but sacrifices lasting for a year were regul; 
ted by the sun's annual course. Dr. Martin Haug, the edit 
and translator of the Aitareya Braéhmana, has made sor 
excellent remarkg on this subject which deserve to be quoted: 

“A regulation of the calendar by such (astronomical) obse 
vations was an absolute necessity’ for the Brahmans; for tl 
proper time of commencing and ending their sacrifices, princ 
pally the so-called Sad¢tras or sacrificial sessions, could not | 
known without an accurate knowledge of the time of the sun 
northern and southern progress. The knowledge of the calend: 
forms such an essential part of thé ritual that many importa: 
conditions of the latter cannot be carried out without the forme 
The sacrifices are allowed to commence only at certain luck 
constellations and in certain months ; so, for instance, as a ru! 
no -great sacrifice can commence during the sun’s southe: 
progress (dakshindyana) ; for this is regarded up to the presei 
day as an unlucky -period for the. Brahmans, in which eyen 
die is believed to bea misfortune. The great sacrifices tak 
place generally in spring in the months Chaitra and Vaisdkh 
(April and May.) The Sattras, which lasted for a year, wer 
as one may learn from a careful perusal of the 4th Book « 
the Aitareya Brdhmana, nothing but an imitation of the sun 
yearly course. They were divided into two distinct parts, eac 
consisting of six months of thirty days each; in the midst ¢ 
both-was the Vishuvan, z.¢, equator or central day, cutting th 

whole Sattra into two ‘halves. The ceremonies were in bot 
the halves exactly the same ; but they were in the latter ha 
performed in an inverted order, This represents the incréas 
of the days in the northern and their decrease in the souther 
progress ; for both increase and decrease take place exactl 
in the same proportions.”—Introduction, p. 46 and 47. 

“The Vishuvan day,” says the Aitareya Brahmana (Vv, 22 
“is like isa man. Its first half is like the right half (of a man), an 
its latter half like the left half This is. ‘the reason. that it "(th 
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verformance of the six months’ ceremonies following the Vishu- 
an day) is called the latter (half). The Vishavan day is, 
just- as) the head of a man whose both sides are equal.” 
‘urther on (IV, 26), we have an account of the seasons: “ The 
dikshé (rite of initiation) went away from the gods, They 
nade it, enter into the two months of spring (Vasanta), and 
pined it to it; but they did not get it out (of these months for 
ising it) They then made it subsequently enter the two hot. 
nonths .(Grishima), the two rainy months (Varsha), the two 
months of antumn (Sarat), and- the two winter months, 
‘Hemanta), and joined it &o-them. They did not get it out of 
he two winter months. Then they joined it to the two months 
f the dewy season (Szszra); they (finally) got it out of these,” 
Ne find here that the names of the seasons are the same as 
we at present known in‘India.- We find-these identical names 
of the seasons in many other works of this period (e. g., 
White Vajur-Veda XXI, 23 to 28. &c. &c), but. different 
fames of the twelve mouths are given in the Ist named work 
XVIII, 28.) 

maids astronomy, other branches of learning were also 
cultivated in the Brahmana period. Thus in Chhandogya. 
Jpanishad (VII, 1, 2), we find Narada saying to Sanatkumĝra, ` 
si know the Rig- “Veda, sir. the Yajur-Veda, the Såma-Veda, 
is the fourth the Atharvana, as the a the. Itihasa PusAna : 
he Veda of the Vedas (grammar ) ; the Pitrya (the rules for: 
he sacrifices for the ancestors ) ; the RAsi ( the science of num- 
ners); the Daiva (the science of portents); the Nidhi (the 
iclence of time); the Vakovakya (logic); the  Ekayana 
gthics ); the Deva- -Vidyå (etymology); the Brahma- -Vidya 
renunciation, prosody. &c,); the Bhtita- Vidya (the science 
5E demons ); the Kshatra- Vidya (the science of weapons) ; 
the Nakshatra- Vidya (astronomy ); the Sarpa and Devajana- 
Vidya (the science of serpents and of genii). All this I know, 
try” 

In Brihadarany aja (II, 4, 10), we are told that “ Rig-Veda, 
Yajur-Veda, Sama-Veda, Atharvangirasas, Itihasa (legends ), 
Purana 4 cosinogonies ) Vidya ( knowledge ), the Upunishads, 
Slokas ee Sitras (prose rules), Anu-Vydkhydnas 
glosses). Vyakhyanas (commentaries ), have all | Been breathed 
‘orth from the Supreme Being. 

Again in the eleventh book of the Satapatha Br&hmana, we 
nave mention of the three Vedas, the Atharvangirasas, the 
Aunsdsanas, the Vidyâs, the Vakovakya, the Itihasa. ‘Purana, the 
Narasansis and the Gathas, 

Professor Weber is of opinion that these names do not 
yecessarily imply distinct species of work which existed 
n the Brahmana period, aud which. have been since lost to 
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us. He points out that many of thenames merely imply the 
different subjects which we still find existing in the Brahmanas. 
According to this opinion, it was at a later age, in the Sfitra 
period ‘mostly, that these different subjects which .we find 
interwoven in the Brahmanas and Upanishads developed 
themselves and branched out as separate subjects of study, | 
taught in the separate works and compositions which have) 
come down to- us, 

There is ‘considerable forcein this argument, but-at the 
same time it, seems very likely that Jon many of the subjects 
enumerated above separate works @xisted in the Brdhmana 
period, which have been lost to us because they have been 
replaced by more elaborate and scientific works of a later date 
on the same subjects, 

There is a passage in the White Yajush Sanhit& (XVII, 2 
and 3) which shows that the science of numbers had already 
received a-high development, and we find names of the 
multiples of ten up to 100000000000000000, which is calle 
Parardha., 

A fairly correct knowledge of anatomy was obtained from 
the victims which were slain and carefully dessected at sacrifices 
and there are some curious passages in the Upanishads which 
show that the heart and the arteries and the veins struck the 
thinkers of those times. In Kanshitaki IV, 20, we are told, 
“ The arteries of the heart called Hita extend from the heart 
of the person towards the surrounding body. Small as a hair 
divided a thousand times, they stand full of their fluid of 
various colors, white, black, yellow, red.” In later Upanishads, 
Prasna and ‘Katha, one, and probably both of which bélon 
to the Atharva-Veda, we are told that there are 101 eer 
(Katha VI, 16; Prasna III, 6.) 


i {To be continued. 
a R. C. DUTT, cs. 


mre Art. IV—CHRISTIAN PAGANISM. 


ie China, we are.informed by the learned, there are three 
religions ; altlrough some of the Chinese contrive to profess 
i mixture of the three, which may almost count for a fourth. 
Chere is Buddhism, with its shrines and its images, its alien 
iturgy, its convents, incense, and lighted candles. There fs 
Confucianism with its ‘five virtues,’ and its. dogma of self-recti- 
ication. Lastly, there is the usyal compromise with supersti- 
‘ion, stupidity, and fear, known there as Tavism, which is 
oractically the worship of evil powers, and a fragment of black- 
nail to the devil, Nor, if we will dook candidly on any 
Paoa society, as an intelligent traveller from China might 
lo, shall we find matters differing very much in the religions 
əf what is called ‘Christendom? Catholics, Roman, Angli- 
zan, and Greek, delight in just such splendours and formalities 
as please the Buddhists. The lower middle classes, and the 
.ess intelligent among the workmen, like their religion strong 
and hot, with an eternity of torment to be saved from, by 
selonging to various special creeds, persuasions, or denomina- 
tions, all based on this common principle of fear. And lastly, 
there is the religion of morality and virtue; often based on 
determinism, yet preaching the doctrine of self-rectification and 
jhe formation of habits. 
“Fhe last-named is the system most in vogue amongst our 
modern eclectics. Popular writers, endeavouring to mingle its 
precepts with the salvage of orthodoxy, create a temporary 
ull in the fever of modern feeling by the A/acebo of sham- 
science and reconciliation. We are to be damned ina circle 
instead of an endless right line; or ‘damnation? means some- 
thing like ‘stultification ;? or eternal, means spiritual; or some 
other concession is offered to a geztgezs¢ which objects to cor- 
poral punishment. Or those who cannot be put off by these 
smug palliatives are accosted by Positivism. It must be admit- 
ted, they are told, that Christianity has broken down: Chris- 
tianity has shown that it can produce saints, and that it is 
especially able to produce sinners. But citizens it cannot form. 
We are what our circumstances have made us, The only cure 
is in discipline. Like the Confucians, we must seek the reform 
of society in the reform of self. The latest and most sym- 
pathetic of the writers of this school is Mr. Cotter Morison, 
he tells us plainlv to think no more of saving our own souls: 
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but to confine our labors to comforting other people’s bodies ; 
the worship of God is to give way to the service of man, 

It is not ours to compose such litigation. But it may be 
excusable to offer a question from the outer bar or the j jury-box. 
Is it Christianity, in truth, that has broken down? or is the 
quarrel rather one of European Confucianism, with false 
forms of religion, with pagan ritual, and with heathen super- 
stition? This is no idle question; and on the nature of our 
answer may depend the future of the best part of the human 
race. If it should appear that the official species and shapes 
which a thinker like Mr. Morison &ttacks are no legitimate 
product of the teaching of Jesus and of Paul, the ground may 
be cleared for an inquiry as to what that teaching really is, 
and how far we have yet adopted, or may hereafter adopt, the 
principles it implies or inculcates, 

Mr. Morison concludes his brilliant “introductory ” chapter 
with the remark, that “jt would be rash to expect that a transi; 
tion from theology to positivism, from the service of God tA 
the service of man, could be accomplished without jeopardy.” 
-But it would surely require a certain amount of what one can 
scarcely call anything but bias, to admit the opposition here 
postulated, . There is nothing in fundamental New Testament 
piety to warrant the idea of a service of God that is not shown 
in the service of man. Dogma, ritual, apostolic succession, 
sacerdotalism, may or may not be’serviceable to man. Such 
things fluctuate from age to age, from place to place; and 
‘sometimes survive and linger after the extinction of the condi- 
tions that called them forth. But again the question emerges 
Are they Christianity ? 

We must beware, in all arguments, of equivocation ; , how 
much more in this most extremely. serious and important 
-matter, Like many another word, ‘Christianity’ is a term 
susceptible of various meanings. We often use it, no doubt, to 
express what is the current opinion of a so-called ‘ Christian 
country ;” a form of religion claiming to be founded on a belief 
in Jesus, established by Jaw, or settled by public opinion, in a 
particular. nation, at a particular period. But there is another, 
a more distinct, and a more verifiable signification. If a 
scientific inhabitant of another planet were called upon to 
define Christianity, can it be supposed that he would accept 
as a type, the Church of ancient Byzantium, of mediaeval Rome, 
of Scotland in the last century, or even of Canterbury in the 
present day? Would he not rather inquire—-what was the 
doctrine of the founder, what were the practices and institutions 
of his immediate followers? So instructed, would he give the 
name to any systematic theology, or to any scheme of hierarchy 
that had happened to characterise any special form of religion 
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bearing the title of “ Christianity?” And is there anything in 
the teachings of :,S. James or of S. Paul, or in the best authen- 
ticated utterances of. our “Lord, which permits .of , antithesis 
between the service of God and that of man ?’ 

To avoid all controversial ground, let us confine ourselves 
to records that are generally admitted to be genuine. That the 
téaching of Jesus was practical.rather than: theological, we find 
avidence in the sayings ascribed to him in the Gospel according 
20 S. Mark. ‘Particular reference may be made to such passages 

x 18, xii 31, xiii 32, xiv 36, xv 34, where his humanity (in 
sither or both senses of fhe word) is consistently indicated. 
[f it be said that we do not know certainly that these sayings are 
sorrectly reported, it will perhaps be allowed that his -brother, 
iad some reason to know what was his real doctrine. What 
shen, is the record of James ? In how many of the various forms 
of Christianity, so-called, have`the principles inculcated in ii 
3,9, been obeyed ? It is still more nds Lia from the 
well-known passage. i. 27, how very different all forms of. recent 
Christianity are from the religion of Christ. 

Or take S. Paul, the best witness, in a forensié senge—the 
man who comes irto court giving his name and address, 
saying :“ I, Paul of Tarsus, once a persecutot, but converted, 
whether in the body or out of the body I cannot tell?” A 
visionary, it may ‘be said ; but none the less respectable by 
ais social position and his education. In the Epistle to the 
Romans, the only theology is one that exhibits Jesus Christ not 
as God, “but as a messenger ‘of God, mediating. between that 
unknown power and man: We rejoice in God” through our 
Lord Jestis Christ, ‘through whom we have now received the 
reconciliation ? We are heirs of God and’ joint-heirs with 
Christ, the “ first-born among many brethren ?” And this is the 
application of the brotherhood : “ Be tenderly affectioned one ' 
o another, in honour preferring one another ?” And so forth (xii. 
rto to xiii, 10). Turn the page, and we find St. Paul expressly 
slaiming to “have the mind of Christ” (1. or ii.:16) ` This 
irst Epistle to the Church at Corinth contains; it is true, 
much that is mystical, much that is peculiar to the ‘position 
and opinions of the writer ;.but it contains . marvellously little 
of any form of -modern Christianity, or of those things of 
which. Mr. Morison shows the. dangers.. It contains that 
ardent description. of charity, or “Christian love,” as the 
revised version has it, which puts humanity upon-a plane 
‘mmeéasurably above prophesy and above faith; and even 
above the. acted conduct of the philanthrope or ‘the -martyr.: 
cove that'takes no-account of evil, seeks not. its: own, is not 
srovoked, covereth all things, endureth all things.. Who is the 
2ope or Bishop,- or chief pastor of this or that denomination 
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who has fulfilled that ideal? But there is no room in this 
Epistle for the dogma of Athanasius : ‘ The,son also shall be 
subjected . , . that God may be all in all.” 

It were useless to multiply instances. The doctrines ol 
modern churches are not to be found in the teaching of the 
founder of Christianity ; and, therefore, it is unjust to impute 
to them or to their religion consequences with which they havé 
had no concern. 

The genesis of theology. is plain to those who have 
studied such books as Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, or Milman’: 
Latin Christianity, The origin of *the hierarchy is not ofe 
different order. Inthe Acts, we see how the Diaconate. arose 
in the selection of officials to administer the contributions o: 
the charitable amongst indigent believers, Priesthood there 
was none;the elders, out of whose great name the worc 
*“ priest ” has grown, were merely the mature heads of Christiar 
families. Bishops were,‘ overseers” appointeds as the Churche: 
became more eae to see that the alms were justly distri 
‘buted. The early: Christian machinery was that of a moderr 
masonic lodge or benefit “society among the Jews. But wher 
the churches came under imperial patronage, all this naturally 
changed. In the East, Christianity absorbed the feasts anc 
holidays of heathendom almost universally ; in the West, ii 
did much the same, but added a hierarchy borrowed from that 
city, out of whose august remains it built its edifices, and whose 
tities and cecumenical attributes it transferred to its supreme 
Pontif, In such wise, and in no other way, arose the Church o 
Rome. 

Meanwhile the lower forms of paganism were never quite 
destroyed. A belief in saints and demons, in good and_evi 
angels, continues to prevail. Then caméa stirring among the 
Teutonic nations, the latest to embrace the Christian paganism 
.of Rome, the first to throw it off. Protestantism has been callec 
a “half-way-house to free thinking” ; but. its supporters have 
remained there a long time without making the rest of, the jour. 
ney: Protestants still celebrate the Nativity, for example, at < 
season when it could not have occurred, only because the enc 
of December was the date of a great Roman festival. Sunday i: 
still the great day of observance, in place of Saturday, the true 
Sabbath, because the Emperor Constantine found the day o 
Apollo observed by his heathen subjects, The doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation are to be observed in several pagar 
mythologies ; and traces of Buddhism still linger in our cathe 
drals. But the righteousness, the self-sacrifice, the earnest 
.well-doing, which Mr. Morison misses in all modern forms o 
Christianity,—these are the points which Jesus did not borrow 
and which to this day remain exclusively his own, 
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It is beyond the scope of this paper to enter upon a critical 
review of Mr. Mgrison’s book ; all that can be profitably attemp- 
‘ed is to illustrate by a few, almost fortuitous, instances the 
‘thesis that a true religion of Jesus may be discoverable which 
will not be exposed to the exceptions that the author has, most 
justly, taken to many of the tenets of the various existing forms 
of orthodoxy and their consequences. One obvious. objection 
may be taken to this position. It may be said that the doc- 
ines of Perdition and Election, denounced in the book, are 
ntegral portions of the teaching of Jesus and his immediate 
‘ollowers ; and that thes®, if no others, remain te form an 
nsoluble difficulty. Jesus, observes Mr. Morison, taught that in 
che battle of life the enemy had to some extent the victory. Of 
che helpless children of God there were few who found the 
iarrow way, while the many must tread the downward path 
chat leadeth to destruction. And Paul justified this seem- 
ing defeat of the Almighty by impyting it, to His will, So 
‘thinks our author ; enforcing his opinion by citing the famous 
gassage from the Epistle to the Romans (ix. 18—21, y Undoubted- 
y, if the words of Jesus have been “correctly reported on this 
nomentous topic, they seem to bear out the theory that Satan 
was regarded as having conquered by the criterion of what in 
war is called “the butcher’s bill,” and by having effected a perma- 
vent lodgment on the Universe of Creation, These views have 
seen accepted far and wide, Not only have churches in the East 
and the’ West sought to use them as a persuasive or a deterrent, 
vut they have been adopted in the spurious Christianity founded 
sy the Prophet of Arabia. Yet such interpretations are so 
repugnant to the common sense and conscience of mankind, 
that thinkers in all quarters have struggled against their 
adoption.. Not only professed Universalists in Europe and 
n America, but even the usually docile followers of Islam have 
‘epudiated it. Umar Khayyám, the astronomer-poet of Khora- 
ian, taking up the metaphor of Paul, asks, What! did the hand 
hen of the potter shake?” And elsewhere: The Universal 
World is filled with thine ordinances. I cannot choose 
ut obey them ; why, then, call me “sinner?” In one passage 
of unsurpassed daring, he even offers his forgiveness to God for 
yaving made him such as he is, and set him in such a world. 
The explanation is that the ideas of predestination and of 
everlasting torment, though not (like most of the flaws of our 
current systems) derived from Western paganism, are taken from 
ı heathen system that has been no less potent in the East. In the 
aurer theism of the ancient Hebrews, there was no definite 
joctrine of a future state, as was first shown in the Dzvdue 
Legation of Warburton. Vague conjectures of a shadowy 
vost mortem existence were harboured by some, but were 
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stoutly. resisted “by others, as by, ‘the author of Ecclesiastes. 
But in the captivity the Jews were brought.in -contact with 
the Persians, where a system of dualism was in full operation 
and..sway. When the Jews returned to Jerusalem, many of 
„them brought back ideas of this kind which they fitted on 
as best they might to the faith of their fathers. The Satan_of 
fob had been a Divine’ minister, permitted to tempt one 
righteous’ man for a divine purpose. The new view of Satan 
was‘that of an-enemy of God and man, to whose attacks 
-all were exposed. The- Zoroastrian, bel ief in a future life of 
rewards and punishments was identi bya large and -influential 
“party, though contested to the last by the more strictly 
-orthodox, descriLed in the New Testament, under the collective 
-title of Sadducees, from whose ranks the priesthood continued 
to be filled. Traces of this controversy are clearly to be, seen. 
-Thus, in the second book of Maccabees XIL 43- 5\—we are told 
that Judas, having madea collection of monty in honour’ .of 
some of his followers who. had been slain in the war, sent 
it to Jerusalem to offer a gin offering... “in that he was mind- 
ful of the resurrection; for if he had not hoped that ‚they that 
were slain should have risen again it had been superfluous and 
vain to pray for the dead. And also in that he perceived that 
‘there was great favour laid uP. for those that died godly; it 
‘was. an holy and good thought.” 

Here we seem to discern the genesis and growth of the belief, 
in a general resurrection, and of rewards for the righteous. 
The adoption of the Manichæan part of the system appears 
an unavoidable consequence.. Without saying that Paul went 
so far—indeed, symptoms of opinions favourable to universa-eg 
lism may be, and have been cited from his writings—-it is per 
missible to say that when his teaching’ came to be applied: 
by the early fathers who moulded the. nascent system, the 
prevalent feelings would be read with such passages as that 
referred to.in The Service of Man. Disciples already persuaded 
that the doctrine of a resurrection was inextricably connected 
with a belief in eternal reward'and punishment, would na- 
turally appropriate the words attributed to Jesus and the 
Pauline view of election, and join them to those doctrines. 
And hence a system, of the kind objected. to by Mr. Morison, 
would necessarily come to form an integral part of official-a 
Christianity. “But it would, like all the other difficulties, be the 
product of heathenism. 

Not only must Manichæism be detached from the true 
faith, but Anthropomorphism too, Jesus, is in this sense, an 
Agnostic. “No man hath seen God at any time” is his 
positive declaration. Mr. -Morison seems in one place (p. 43) 
to.impute to modern Agnostics. a .denial of -God’s. existence. 
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But they are not such “ fools,” to use the uncomproming stigma 
of the Psalmist. Dogmatic theology’ may be of local “and 
transitory growth ; Theism and emotional religion are as much 
a necessity of the human mind as music. Music does not 
express anything articulatéely: it has been said that twenty 
cultivated hearers of a new sonata would, ‘if. interrogated sepa- 
rately, give twenty different accounts of what it meant. So of 
religion : a number of different emotions may be raised in an 
equal number of pure and sensitive hearts by meditation and 
by suffering ; but all alike would be affected by a sense of the 
solemnity of the unknown, and the boundless mystery of the 
unconditioned on which our little lives are based. The author 
gives (44-7) a passage from Mr. Herbert Spencer as showing 
that the conception of God, strjpped of its human attributes, 
“ceases to be conceivable.” But the general scoperof that great 
man’s philosophy is, surely,.to demonstrate that this unknown 
Godé—whom Paul also preached—zs yet, always, and every- 
where. We know not wat such -a familiar thing as light is: 
we do not deny its existence. An anthropomorphic | God, r 
Mr. Morison, is the only God whom mén can worship: ‘that might 
be the very reason why, divested of-its excrescences, the belief 
in Jesus has been so potent a factor in modern: civilisation. 
Numbers of brave men-and patient tender women have thought 
they found the invisible divinity made mainfest to them in 
the perfect humanity of Christ Jesus, but over that vision 
mythological theology has no doubt cast a dismal veil,” Let 
us hope that the time is not far off when, ceasing to confound 
the veil with the thing veiled, men will find the true vision and 
its blessing.” 

~-With such limitations, a candid judgment must woei the 
truth of the chapters that follow. Christianity, as Mr, Morison 
understands it; has not always ‘been productive of consolation 
to its followers, or of purity and rectitude of-conduct. There 
is no possibility of evading the instances given ; ; the’ words of 
the authorities are quoted textually, and give positive proof 
of doubt, distress, misery and wickedness of all sorts, distinctly 
arising out of various forms of orthodox belief. For example, 
ià regard to the terrors of orthodoxy, we find passages from 
Cardinal Wiseman, John Bunyan, the Pascals, and Jeremy 
Taylor, impartially ‘and indiscriminately showing how members 
of such varying bodies felt them. Thomas à Kempis plainly 
says: “On a true account, I have not deserved even the smallest 
consolation.” The same fecling might be shown to point the 
Vusalinan. Thus Omar BR “holds it ‘presumption eyen 
© pray :— . 

f Why wilt thou say * Have mercy, Lord, on me’ 
Is it from such as. thou that He will learn P 
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In matters of morality, the official creeds have done no better. 
By numerous instances, taken from the histories of Catholic 
and Protestant lands, the author shows that various sorts of 
Antinomianism have constantly prevailed. “Salvation,” he 
declares, “depends on repentance and the subjective attitude of 
the soul towards God, And this repentance is powerful to can- - 
cel any number of previous breaches of the moral law.” This > 
may be the too common consequence of orthodox doctrines ; 
but it may also be shown zøż to be the spirit of Christ. Taking 
the founder of Christianity by isolated sayings (which may 
have been erroneously reported) sucl¥a tendency may indeed 
be imputed to his teaching. But, judging by the effect: that 
he produced.on his immediate followers, by James and Paul” 
in their recorded discourses, salvation means deliverance from 
wrong-doing,.and repentance méans change of heart. A sense 
of moral duty is constantly contemplated’ as the substitute for 
the indulgence of assion ; the love of neighbowrs and brethren,, . 
and submission to‘constituted authority, are enjoined in place of 4 
self-love, 

And this altruistic tendeħcy wasin the air when tbose teach- 
ers appeared, as we may see from Juvenal, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius. Where is there a stronger precept of self-denial than 
that at the end of Juvenal’s Tenth Satire ? 

“ Anger repressed, best quenched, and work preferred 
To pomps and vanities that sway the herd.” 

It is not from princes of the church or spiritual peers that - 
we have learned such lessons; nor, of course, are they the 
special and peculiar property of any particular religion. But 
what the Stoics had begun to learn from the corruption of the » 
life around them in Italy, was taught to Essenes and Ebionites” 
and humble Galilleans by similar conditions in Syria. It is 
heathenism that has weakened the lessons, and brought back 
into modern Christianity the feathers of Sardanapalus, 

‘In his seventh chapter the author pauses from his denuncia- 
tions of modern corruption—stern as those of an ancient 
Hebrew prophet. He pays a fitting tribute to the true religion 
by showing some of the saintly and beautiful lives and 
characters that it has produced. The legitimate deduction 
is, that an idea of duty may be stimulated by various motives ; 
and that among these the desire of imitating Chirst has been 
one of the most efficacious. Might we not all, in our several 
degrees, have been brought to cherish that idea by proper 
teaching ? f ae : 

That seems to be our author’s conclusion. The proper culti- 
vation of human nature he asserts to be the one object to be 
aimed at. „As a skilful musician can perform a piece of music 
without looking at the notes,or even at the keyboard, so by 
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he: incessant formation of good habits we should make the 
ractice of virtue-automatic. So mote it be! 

Scant justice’ has been done to a sincere, eloquent and 
ittractive work. Although it is probably the sharpest blow ever 
jelivered at official orthodoxy, it will be found full of benefit 
:o those who can use it with discretion. But it does not carry 
conviction against a possible religion which, while recognising 
the excellence of Jesus as a moral reformer, should discard all 
the mythological, metaphysical, or mystic elements promul- 
vated in his name. He said that we could not know God 
save through himself; h@incukcated the service of man. In 
nim we find an anticipation of what is best in Positivism and 
Agnosticism, What is not of Him in Christianity is Pagan. 


. H. G. KEFNE, 


A we pee Š +o 


ART. V.—MILITARY OFFICERS IN THE 

INDIAN POLICE. 

; T atime when the Viceroy has so handsomely acknow- 
Z ledged the good services of the Burmah Military Police, 
whose duties have been “as arduous, as dangerous, and as try> 
ing to their health as those to which the Military Forces of 
-Her Majesty in Burmah have been exposed, &c., &c.,” and 
when the same high authority added that “they have in 
no degree fallen behind the ogher Police Forces of 
India ;” thus indirectly bearing testimony to the services 
rendered in former days by the Indian Police under Military 
officers, we think that a favorable opportunity of giving a 
brief resumé of the history of these officers, the purposes for 
which they were lent to the Civil Governments originally, and 
how they have been forced to drift with the tile of subsequent 
changes in the P8lice sytem till they have become a Civil bodyy 
and been cut off from, their original family and = calling—all 
but in name—and are snow holding positions incompatible 
with their comparatively. high army rank. 

We do this because with these changes of Police administra- 
tion, a new set of officials have crept in during the past 
quarter of a century, who have no knowledge of the actual facts 
of the case, and are apt to think that these Military officers 
entered the Police solely to better themselves, and because they 
thought it would pay better than a Military career, 

We, therefore, purpose to go back some 30 years and examine 
the question fairly, and without bias, one way or another, giving 
quotations from the press from time-to time to shew what 
lookers-on thought of the case of these officers and their-tfeat- 
ment by Government. : 

In 1858 a Force, called the Military Police, was raised in India 
to assist in quelling the mutiny, and their duties were of just as 
arduous and dangerous a character as those of the Military Forces 
of Her Majesty at that time. The services of the Military 
Officers and their Police were repeatedly acknowledged by the 
authorities, although beyond the pale of military reward, except 
in some few instances, such as for instance, the Ist Bengal 
‘Police Battalion, which was bodily transferred subsequently 
to the regular army, and is well known as Rattray’s Sikhs ; the 
squadron of the Ramgurh Cavalry, which was originally a Civil 
corps, but subsequently, as a reward for good services during 
the mutiny, was raised to a full Regiment, and removed to the 
Military Department (only to be disbanded the following year, 
however !)~-the Matirwarrah Battalion, which also was taken 
over by the Government of India, and is still retained on the 
strength of the army :—and so on, 
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But as the country settled down again after the Mutiny had 
been quelled, the- Government could no longer afford to keep 
up a large armed force like the Military Police, while at the 
same time a wholesale disbandment of the Native Army also 
ensued, This was in 1861, 

In place, however, of the Military Police, a new Police Force 
Game into: existence about this time, to which a large number 
of Military officers were appointed, and we will quote just a few 
passages from our Review, No..117 of July 1874, to shew how 
this came to pass :—vzde Article on “The Bengal Police’ 

. “In 1855 the Europea community throughout India was 
startled by the revelations of the Madras Torture Commission, 
and the question of Police reforms again came to the front. 
The Commissioners appointed to’ investigate alleged cases of 
torture thus concluded their report to the Madras Government : 

“But it seems to us questionable - whether, to render the Police 
efficient, it muste not be placed under, indepgn ent European 
‘authority. Although the Collector would still remain the poli- 
tical head of his whole province, and retain all power and 
authority as Justice of the Peace and Magistrate, it will probably 
be thought that the Police cannot be organised, brought up to, or 
kept in, the requisite state of discipline, unless it be command- 
ed by an officer, who should give his whole undivided time 
and energies exclusively to that object.” 

These words struck the key-note of all subsequent attempts. 
at Police reform. Much discussion took place as to the precise 
shape these reforms were to take, and long ‘correspondence 
followed between the Government of Madras, the Government 
of India. and the Court of Directors, which ended in 1857 by 
“sanction being accorded by the Honorable Court of Directors to 
the re-organization -of the Police on the system ‘advocated by 
the Madras Government. The main feature of that system, and 

one upon which all the authorities were unanimously agree.|, was 
“that the Police should be made a. separate department, 
organised, trained, and controlled by its own officers under the 
direct supervision of Government.” Lord Harris, then Governor 
of Madras; in his Minute of September 1856, wrote very strongly 
on this point, insisting on the entire separation of the Police from 
the Magistracy, but holding that the Collector-Magistrate, as 
Chief Administrative Officer, should direct the distribution of the 
Police,.and call for their services when required : would have 
nothing to do, however, with the interior economy of the Force ; 
that would be regulated by the Commissioner of Police under 
the orders of’ Government. The Honorable W. Elliott, a 
Member of the Madras Council, also recorded his views to like 
effect; so also Mr. Morehead. In May 1858 Mr. Robinson,. 
a Madras Civilian, of high standing, was appointed Chief . 
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Commissioner, and directed to submit a scheme for the re-orga- 
nization of the Madras Police on the general principles above 
indicated ; and in December of the same year he submitted 
his scheme, of which the leading features were as follow :— 

ist-—The Police becomes a distinct Department under the 
direct supervision of the Government ; its members of all grades 
being divested of judicial functions, and being under the ex-4 
clusive control and management of its own officers.” 

2ud—The administrative and judicial functions of the 
Magistracy remain as at present throughout all grades from 
the village Munsiff up to the MagiStrate, each so far as hi: 
legal power and jurisdiction extend. The Magistrate of the 
District will be kept fully and intimately acquainted with the 
distribution and administration of the Police. He will make 
requisition for their services if the arrangements, which ht 
may think, are required for, the preservation of the peac 
and prevention eof crime have not been eanticipated by 
his own officers; the Police will execute all his lawful com 
mands, But he will not interfere with the internal economy 
and arrangements of the’ District Corps, for which its owr 
officers will be individually responsible.” 

To this scheme the Madras Government accorded genera 
approval, and Mr, Robinson was directed to proceed to Calcuttz 
with a Draft Bill, Act 24 of 1859, which was submitted to the 
Legislative Council, and passed into law in September 1859. 

Meanwhile a fierce battle was raging in Bengal upon the 
question of Police reform: between the advocates of what may 
be called the purely Oriental System on the one side, and the 
“supporters of the Western System on the other hand. The 
Orientalists, headed by Sir F. Halliday, held that all function: 
should bė centred in one individual officer at the head of the 
District, who should exercise, in his own person, all the power: 
of Government. The Western party, headed by Sir J. P. Grant 
held that there should be complete separation of functions anc 
division of labour. Sir J. P. Grant was strongly supported by 
Sir Barnes Peacock and Mr. Ricketts. 

Sir J. P. Grant recorded, “There is no longer any questior 
as to the necessity of separating the functions of Revenue anc 
those of Police and Criminal justice so far as native function- 
aries are concerned, This one decisive effect, the Torture Re 
port, * has had upon the European mind universally... <. 1 
do.not know if the full extent of the decision that the united 
functions cannot be entrusted to native hands has been seen ; 
not only must revenue and police powers be disjoined in the 
case of the peons and the tehsildars: the principle of the 





* Report of the Police Commission of 1858. 
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reform applies as strongly to the Deputy Collectors and Deputy 
Magistrates, who are mostly natives. Yet the functions of 
these last-named classes are in quality the same as those of 
Collector and Magistrate. A Deputy Magistrate of experience 
has always the full powers of a Magistrate. However this 
difficulty may be treated, I see’ not how incongruity of system 
and invidious and offensive class distinctions are avoidable 
if the union in European hands is insisted on..... Every 
officer of Indian experience will understand why the fact of the 
two classes of native officers being under two European heads 
causes in the one class % wholesome fear of the other A 
European officer is always the last person to hear of the mal- 
practices of his own native subordinates. The people will 
complain to any one else, buf it is hard to induce them to 
complain to a Chief of the conduct of those under that Chiefs 
orders. A European will hear plenty of evil of the conduct 
of native officers over whom he has no congrol, but he will 
hear little against those who serve him, or serve under him. 
and what little he does hear will probably be in the shape of 
charges, which, in the manner and form alleged, are false... . 
The system whereby various functions, each of which is 
separate in other well-administered countries, are sometimes 
united in India, is represerited in its most amiable view when 
it-is called Patriarchal. It is suitable and convenient, as a 
temporary expedient, in a new acquisition, and it is a necessary 
expedient in a poor and ill-peopled province of great geo- 
graphical extent. It is a very silent system, and goes on with 
very little trouble to rulers so long as the remembrance of ` 
the ancient misrule lasts, and so long as few Europeans or 
ethers, who have been accustomed to a regular Government, 
fall under its operation. Butit has its long undiscovered abuses, 
its sudden explosions ; witness the Madras Torture Commission, 
Without, however, questioning the system where it is appro- 
priate, I ask if such a country, as I have described Bengal to be, 
is a fit country for a Patriarchal experiment? For-this system, 
two parties are required, the sage and’ paternal ruler of a 
district, and the dutiful family of subjects; not to speak of 
the first requisite, I may safely deny that Bengal. affords 
the last.” 

_ We have not space to quote further from these Minutes 
by the able men whom we have mentioned. Suffice to say 
that in 1860 a Police Commission was appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India, which was directed to make a comprehensive 
enquiry into the existing constitution of Police establish- 
ments throughout India, with the view of ascertaining in what 
way they might be most effectually improved. The Commis- 
sion was composed of -the following members :—Mr. Court, 
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for the North-Western Provinces,- Colonel Phayre, for Pegu, 
Mr. Wauchope for Bengal; Mr. Robinson, for Madras, Mr. Temple, 
(Sir Richard) for the Punjab, ahd Colonel Bruce for 'Oudh and. 
in September 1860, they submitted their report, together with a 
Draft Act, embodying the following. propositions, v2. :— 

1st-—That a Civil Protective Force can be constituted in 
any part of India, starting from a Civil basis, after the model 
of the British and Irish Constabulary Forces, and under the 
control of carefully selected European officers, which may 
be adapted by special. attention to its departmental constitu- 
tion, and physical composition, to the performance of every 
duty which can be required of such a body. In regard to the 
prevention of crime, the suppression, of local outrage, the. 
maintenance of order, and’ prevention of aggression on frontiers, 
where armed invasion is not tô be anticipated : for the guard- 
ing and watching of jails, treasuries and stores, and performing. 
any escort duties connected with them and public proper y of 
every description.’ + N 

2and—~That the Executive Government should at once con- 
stitute a Civil Force of*such organization ‘as shall make it: 
thoroughly useful for every . Civil Police purpose. The Force 
should be so trained and constituted that it may be thoroughly. 
relied upon. for the performance of all duties- of a preventive 
and Detective Police, and: for the protection of property, and” 
maintenance of local peace’and order, with reference to the 
locality in which it is to be employed. That the formation of 
such a force is the key. to economy and military efficiency,” 

' 3r¢@—That the first step towards effecting this object is to 
combine into one body, under a responsible superintending 
anthority, and under an uniform organization and undivided- 
‘control and responsibility, all the numerous bodies now engaged, 
more or less BEE on various duties connected with 
the proper Civil Police administration of the country, and t? 
ordinary guard and watching of property of every kind in 
whatever Department. For the proper performance of all the 
important duties of a-Police Force, there must be unity of action 
and identity of system throughout the body to which these 
duties are entrusted, Economy’ in regard. to numbers, aud 
finance can onl y thus be secured, while all the minor duties of 
` guarding public property can be best and most economically 
performed by watchmen deputed from an organised and discip-~ 
lined force. That, therefore, notwithstanding any difficulties 
which may arise in changing existing usages, and sito eine 
complicated systems, and arranging: intricate details in the 
transfer of patronage and power from many Departments’to one, 
ae the paramount object of instituting one efficient systein of 
police should be persistentiy carried out. 
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‘ Ath-—That under the above view all separate establishments 
maintained for the watch and ward of Jails (exclusive of the 
establishment of warders) of general and tehseel .treasuries and 
escorts ; and all river and road police of whatever denomination, 
now in the pay of Government, should be gradually relicved 
and absorbed in the consfabulary as the organization proceeds. 

po 5il . . (village watch to be placed under the District 
Caie 

6t4,—That the Police thus constituted should form a separate 
Department in each local Government or local administration, 
and under the immediate authority and control of its Chief. 
And having an independent Departmental organization and 
cubordination of its own, be made an efficient instrument at the 
lisposal of the District Officer.” 

The Act then goes on to constitute an Inspector-General of 
olice, who, in direct communication with the Government, 
hould be responsible for the efficiency of the Force and its 
penera] management through its own officers. “That the exe- 

utive functions of Commissioners of Divisions should cease ; 
hat the District Superintendent should be departmentally ` 
ubordinate to the Inspector-General, but bound to obey the 
wders of the District Officer in regard to executive police 
luties, and responsible to him as to’ the efficiency of the force, 
jut in regard to the interior economy and all Departmental mat- 
ers, he should be subordinate to the head ‘of his own Depart- 
nent, and not in any way to the District Magistrate, and that 
here should be a complete severance of judicial and police func- 
‘ions ; but that a special exception be made in favor of the Dis- 
rict Officer, who should be the principal controlling officer in the 

alice administration of his district, but without’ any control 
over Departmental matters. 

These propositions -became law in the form of Act V, 1861, 
Police Act), and by 1862 had been introduced throughout all 
he Provinces of India. 

In Madras, Sir William Robinson, Inspector-General of Police 
n those days, did all he could to preserve the military element 
n the Police. In fact, there the Police was regarded as a corps 
élite, and picked officers were appointed to the force ; and when, 
wing to the few officers available (for the officers of the army 
of that Presidency did not suffer from extensive reductions of 
Regiments as did the Bengal Army in 1861) the supply began 
0 fail, he had several interviews with the War Office authorities 
n the hope of arranging for a regular supply ; but this could 
10t be managed, owing to some hitch with the Government of 
india, it is believed. 

As to the other Presidencics, it is well-known that this Police 
iystem was extremely distasteful to-the great majority of 
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Civilians, who naturally disliked to have in their District a Police 
organization over:which they had nothing more than a somewhat 
vague kind of general control, Hence, before many years had 
passed, the North-Western Provinces lost 4 out of 6 of its Deputy 
Inspectors-General ; and when the finances of the country de- 
manded large retrenchments, the Bengal Police was made to, 
suffer to such an extent as to materially i impair its efficiency, and 
among other reductions 4 out of 6 Deputy Inspectors-General 
were abolished ; ‘and this may be said to have been the commence- 
ment of the downfall of the independence of the Police, for the, 
Deputy Inspectors-General were undgubtedly the backbone of the, 
whole system, and, on their removal from the charge of separate 
Police circles, the independence of the Department began to wane, 
till finally, when Sir George Campbell came into office as Lieute- 
nant-Governor, he drove a eoach and four through the whole 
Police Act, and by way of practically illustrating that Police 
officers were no longer to be considered to be a “separate caste and 
service,” he promptly pitch forked two Bengal ‘Civilians into higi 
positions over the heads of a long list of Police officers ; while il 
the North-Western Provinces, about the same time, Mr. Hobart, 
a member of the Civil Service, and only of 12 years’ ‘standing, was 
appointed a Deputy-Inspector-General over the heads of senior 
Military officers who had done all the hard work in the Mutiny 
days with the Military Police, and later on, had organized the 
Police Force in its amended form. A little later on, Mr. Latouche, 
a young civilian of 8 years’ service, was brought into the Depart- 
ment as a Ist grade District Superintendent, in supersession of 
officers who had served the Government continuously for eighteen, 
years. In 1877 the Government, North-Western Provinces,’ 
made no secret of its wish to get rid of Military officers fros 
the Police, stating that—‘ The fact is that men on high pay Ti Tike 
the memorialists are no longer required in the Police. If they 
could be provided for elsewhere, their places could be filled, and 
efficiently filled, by men who would be glad to take less ‘than 
half the salary, which,-on an average, is drawn by the memoria“ 
lists.” It had the justice, however, to recommend “that the- 
“ memorialists, many of whom have already done good service 
“in the field, and originally entered the Police when it was to all 
“intents and purposes a Military body,” should be allowed to 
return to their original profession of arms. The Military 
Department however, refused to re-employ them. < 

All independence in the Department thus ceased, District 
Superintendents were told that they were merely “ Asszstants” to 
the Magistrate in the Police Department, and were prohibited 
from corresponding direct with their own officers, while appoint- 
ments, fines, promotions and rewards were all practically taken 
out cf their hands. . 
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And yet, as shown above, when Millitary Officers of the 
Department wished to leave a service which they had-joined 
under quite different conditions, and which had no longer any . 
attractions for them, they were told that they must remain on 
as their services were not needed in the Military Department. . 
This was in: 1868, when the new Police system was not more 
than 7 years old, and yet young S. C. officers of the present day 
are allowed to be absent in civil employ for 10 years before 
‘heir names are struck off the strength of their regiments. 


The public will thus be able to judge whether these old 
rfficers have received profer consideration. In fact, the Secre- 
ary of State, as well as the Indian Government, has officially 
idmitted that they had not, when granting to them a personal 
ulowance of Rs. 200 per mensem as some compensation for loss 
of promotion, while the Secretary of State in 1883 requested 
che Government of India to see that these officers were not 
allowed to ‘suffer from having to serve in thesPolice, We see 
Phat the Government of the North-Western Provinces has carried 
gut the letter of this order by appointing Colonel Stanley Clarke 
is Inspector General of Prisons, but we are not cognizant of 
any other administrations or Governments having similarly 
complied with the Secretary of State’s desire. 


We also know that the Secretary of State, in communication 
vith the Government of India, has laid down ro per cent. as 
the proportion of Military men to Civilians for the Police Force 
n Bengal. There are in the North-Western Provinces at the 
resent moment only 7 Military men ; in the Punjab, with its 
‘mmense frontier, only 5, and in Lower Bengal the same 
umber (out of a total of 105 officers above the rank of In- 
TEL) Where then is the supply to be had for bringing the 
jumber up-to its full proportion ? ` f 

Seeing the position relatively with the Civil Service, as already 
hewn, that Military Officers now in the Police occupy, and 
he small pay they draw compared with officers in Military 
smploy whose duties are also much pleasanter in every way, 
is well as the wretched prospects generally of the department, 
s it likely that any young officer would accept of an appoint- , 
nent in the Indian Constabulary ? 


The position of the officers, who. have taken service in the 
Burmah Military Police, is at present quite different ; but in 
-he ordinary course of things, these officers also will have one 
Jay to decide whether they will continue on, in the future 
Burmah Police Force in its amended form, or return to Mili- 
ary duty; and then we shall see whether the supply will be 
qual to the demand :——unless, indeed, some radical change has 
neanwhile been insisted on by the Home authorities with a 
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view to improving the pay and position generally of- . thos 
officers who have so long and arduously plodded on unde 
the most trying circumstances and conditions. 

We now proceed to make quotations from various paper 
on oe dates. 

The Delhi Gazette of the 26th April 1876, after some_pr 
fatory remarks on the callousness of the State when their ow 
British officers appealed to it for redress against glaring it 
justice, goes on to say—“ To edge our remarks by a case i 
“ point, we may instance the new and unexpected turn of affai: 
“in the Police Department of thesg Provinces. When in 18 
“the Military Police Force was first raised, Government wi 
“ glad to engage the services of British ‘officers and other genti 
“men as Adjutants, and Commandants of the new Battalion 
“ These gentlemen well,and even brilliantly, filled their new post 

‘were engaged under a variety of circumstances with the rebel 
x ae repeatedly receiyed the thanks of Government whe 
“such service, as they So heartily rendered, was valuable in th: 
“time of need. Are such men supposed, then, to have d 
“ teriorated systematically during the course of eighteen, twent 
“twenty-six years’ service ; that the rules under which they sers 
“have been continually undergoing radical changes, affectin 

_ “their ultimate future in the most serious manner, at a time « 
“of life tod when good service ought to be giving near prospe 
“of reward? An Englishman will endure much hardness befo: 
“a complaint is wrung from him ; and a body of men, joinir 
“common cause in the same profession, will bear the unifor 
“burthen long, before putting on paper an unmistakable ar 
“serious protest, a direct statement of their grievance.” 
“When the Military was changed to a Civil Police For 

‘in 1861, the feeling of satisfaction on the part of Gogerfime: 
"i «had not as yet worn threadbare. Rewards worth lookir 
“forward to were before the officers, and as many as fot 
“Deputy Inspector Geteralships were among the prizes. N 
“hard working and experienced officer, who had seen the Mutir 
“troubles, and had his share of work and danger, was as yt 
í “ made to feel that his experience was rated with that of youn 

‘men of from 8 to Io years’ service, or with that of the youn; 
“est Magistrate or Civilian.” 

Much more could: be quoted from the samé Article, bi 
space will not admit of it here, ` eee 

The Pzoveer of 8th August 1877, also took up the cas 
thus :— Towards the end of last year, the Military officers sery 
ing in the Police of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh ser 
up memorials to the Viceroy, submitting the case for the conside: 
ation of the Government of India. They complained that, owin 
to a change of policy as regards Police administration, and t 
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other causes, the higher appointments in the Police have of late 
geen either abolished, or bestowed on members of the Civil 
Service, by which arrangement they have been deprived of 
sromotion, and placed ina position much worse than that of 
‘heir brother officers who have remained in the army. The 
nemprialists, on a former occasion, laid their grievances before 
he Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, but 
vithout success. The memorials to the Viceroy were there- 
ore in the nature of an appeal froni the decision of the Local 
xovernment. 

So far back as the yea 185 g a force was raised in those 
*rovinces in connection with the final suppression of the Mutiny, 
nd was described as a Military Police. It was this force 
rhich the memorialists, in the first instance, joined. But about 
he beginning of 1861, the Mutiny having been suppressed, the 
Tilitary Police was disbanded, and under the provisions of 
\ct V. of 1861, a Civil Constabulary was orggnised, To this 
lewly- created branch of the service, Officers of the Military 
olice were transferred. .... The memorialists prayed 
hat they might be put on a footing, as tegards emoluments, with 
fficers of their rank holding appointments in the army, and 
hat supersessions, such as those of 1873 and 1875, might not 
ccur again. 

In forwarding the case of the enone to the Govern- 
aent of India, Sir George Couper, though not agreeing with 
heir prayer, recorded as follows, vzg. :— 

“I strongly recommend their case for the favourable con- 
sideration of the Viceroy.” ‘ His Honour is compelled to ad- 
mit,’—wrote the Secretary to the Government of the North- 
Vestern Provinces, “that the position of these gentlemen is 
one of considerable hardship. When they took service in 
the Police, the prospects and chances of promotion in the 
department were very different from what they now are, 
The higher and better paid posts to which they looked for- 
ward have been abolished, and while some of them at least 
are drawing less pay in hard-worked offices than they would, 
for doing comparatively nothing in the Military Department, 
they can expect no compensation in the shape of future promo- 
tion.’ If the conditions of the department had remained- un- 
changed, any complaint of slowness of promotion might have 
béen disregarded ; but when they have been entirely altered 
by subsequent circumstances, it appears to His Honour that 
the memorialists and their brother officers, who may feel them- 
selves aggrieved -by the circumstances in which they find 
themselves placed, have a claim to some consideration at the 
hands of Government.” The Government of India, however, 
isagreed with the recommendation of the Local Government, 
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holding that “the question was fully discussed in 1868,” an: 
declined to open it again. It seems tous that the case of th 
Military officers, who are bound to serve in the Police, is ver 
hard, There are only two District Superintendentships of th 
first grade, with a salary of Rs. 1,000 per mensem, beyon 
which none of them can aspire. They are debarred byel.or 
Lawrence’s Resolution of 1868 from re-entering Military, em 
. ploy, and the Government, as we have seen, declines either t 
grant them pecuniary compensation, or to permit them to retur 
to a profession to which they still belong. Many-Gaptains ar 
Wing Officers and seconds in comfiand in Native Regiment 

who, on attaining majorities, will draw nearly Rs.-1,000 a mont! 
` and when Lieutenant-Colonels, close on Rs, 1,200. In the Polic 
owing to the abolition of many of the higher appointment 
there are Majors drawing only Rs. 600 or Rs. 7oo a month 
there are Lieutenant-Colonels on no more than Rs, 800 or R 
1,000, whilst Ligutenan{-Colonels, commanding Native Infanti 
Regiments, draw salaries of Rs. 1,400a month. Sir George Cot 
per, in recommending the case of the memorialists, pointed ot 
that many of them had “done good service inthe field,” bt 
the mere fact of their having joined the Police at a time, whe 
the work of the department claimed special activity an 
energy on their part, is allowed by the Government to opera’ 
asa fatal bar to their future prospects. We need not repe: 
here what we have urged many times before in reference | 
service grievances, that: the Government is taking a false vie 
of its duty to the people of India in making that the excu: 
for a policy of meanness and faithlessness towards its Europe 
servants. If service grievances weary the public ear, the fav 
‘of this rests with the Government, which leaves scarcely~ 
branch of its service without a grievance. But in the prese 
case, while the wrong done to the officers concerned is as pla 
to every reasonable comprehension as the financial pressu 
put forward in its excuse, the remedy is really simple, and—as 
great Government may fairly look at such matters—inexpensiy 
There are only twelve officersin the North-Western Provinc 
Police affected by the hardships we have described, and the 
number would gradually diminish by retirement. Pecunia: 
compensation, therefore, in the shape of graduated allowance 
would not be an appreciable charge oh the budget, whil 
it would remove a feeling of discontent, the too reasonab 
grounds “for which are simply beyond dispute. 

The following also appeared in the Statesman in reference 
the unjustifiable supersession of old and deserving Milita: 
officers in the Police by Civilians: “Is it just, does it not 
fact amount to a gross breach of faith, to invite officers 
standing into the Police, under certain stipulated rules. ar 
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‘egulations which hold out to them a prospect of advance- 
nent superior to that which they might have looked for in the 
umy? Isit not, I say, a gross act of injustice to those officers, 
ifter their prospects in the Military career have been utterly 
‘uined, to deprive them of the higher appointments in the Police— 
\ppointments they had a right to succeed to as a reward for 
rood service in the department. “Would nota little more genero- 
ity and consideration be more becoming towards officers who 
ve serving in the department on compulsion? Many of them, 
woth in Bengal and the North-West, are officers who have been 
iighly praised by all theif official superiors, and yet they are 
ctually drawing less pay than the unemployed pay of their 
Ailitary rank, and considerably less than their employed brother 
fficers in the army, who, for eyer let them bless their stars, 
vere not sedticed by false repesentations to accept Civil em- 
loy.” We must content ourselves with extracting this much, 
inishing with thé following words—“ They ask nothing better 
han that as a‘reward. for their services in the department, they 
aay be allowed. to quit it, and return to Military employ.” 

A letter by Suu Cuique also appeared, and likewise another 
rticle in the Pioneer of the 21st June 1878, on the memorials to 
’arliament by Military Members of the North-Western Pro- 
inces Police, on commenting on which the editor ended thus— 
Appeals from India to Parliament are often ill-advised ; ; Parlia- 
ent is already too prone to interfere with Indian affairs, but in 
ais case, the fault lies entirely with the Government of India.” 

The Civil and Military Gazette of the 28th December 1880, 
1 noticing the case of Military Officers in the Police, remarked 
trongly on the hardship of it. We merely make a few brief ex- 
acts therefrom :—“As early as 1858, a force was raised in the 
lorth-Western Provinces in connexion with the suppression of 
xe Mutiny, and it was described as the “ Military Police.” The 
fficers of the force were selected by Government from among the 
entlemen serving with the Native army. During nearly three 
ears of the most trying time that India has ever witnessed, these 
entlemen worked honestly and well in the Military Police 
wee. At the end of this périod, quiet having been restored to 
ie land, a Military Police was declared to be no longer neces- 
fy, and in its place was established a Civil Constabulary, to 
hich the officers of the Military Police were transferred. In 
861 this new branch of the service included the Inspector- 
eneral, six Deputy Inspectors-General, and the command of 
ie Mairwarrah Battalion. With the promise of these appoint- 
ents before them, the Military officers in the Police had no 
tuse of complaint, especially as up to the year 1868 they were not 
barred the privilege of returning to Military duty. Moreover, 
ey understood that the constitution of the force was definitely 
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fixed, arid secured to them the following privilege, ¿ e, that the 
Police should ġe æ separate department, promotion being giver 
in the ranks only. 

_ The first breach of faith with the officers of this Police Force 
was the issue of a.resolution (by the Government of India unde 
Lord Lawrence) in the year 1858, depriving these officers of thi 
option of returning to Military duty ; and from that time forwarc 
we have to record’a series of broken promises and unjus 
enactments. * * * * Such flagrant acts of injustice speal 
for themselves, and the position of the officers of the North 
Western Provinces Police is indeed to be deplored. Retainec 
against their will in a service where advancement is hopeless 
they see Captains serving with Native Regiments, holding th: 
appointments of “ Second in Command,” or Wing Officer, whe 
on attaining their majorities, will draw close on Rs. 1,000 a month 
or when they become Lieutenant-Colonels, almost Rs 1,200, whil 
they themselves Field Officers of from 20 to 30 years’ standing 
are.obliged to be content with Rs. 700 to Rs. 800, &c.” 

The Pioneer of the 6th August 1881 and 13th Sanie 
1881 again held forth on'the same complaint. 

The Englishman of the 11th November 1881 also had’ ai 
article on the same subject, as also, again, the Poneer of thi 
-15th February 1882 and 33th May 1882. From the latte 
the following words are extracted :—“ There are some Polic 
Officers in the North-West who have been cheated by Govern 
ment in the way described, and the facts are notorious in th 
Province. We find there are many more in Bengal; and one o 
these, whose case is the worst, has sent up a petition to th 
Viceroy, which ought to be in one of His Excellency’s boxe 
at this moment. The amount up to date; of which. thi 
particular officer has been defrauded, comparing the amoun 
of pay he has drawn in the Police with that he wouk 
have had in the army had he never put trust in the promise 
-of the Bengal Government, is 40,000; for he is a senior mai 
now, and his wrongs have been accumulating for many year: 
-during which time.he has been longing to go back to his prope 
service, but has not becn allowed The Government could no 
‘spare his services as a Police Officer, but found it inconvenien 
‘to give him the reward it had promised him ;’——and so on. 

These extracts will suffice to shew what øublic opinio 
thinks of the case of these officers. Numerous other article 
of more recent date might be quoted ; and we can but hop 
that those officers who have hitherto held an erroneéus opinio: 
as to the circumstances of their case, will now admit tha 
theirs is indeed a 
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HE earliest Asiatic conqueror of whom anything certain . 

known—and_ that is, very little—was Nimrod, the son of 

Cush, begotten by Ham. In. all probability the Cushites were 
settled on the Arabian coast, until the population increased in 
excess of the very limited territory at their disposal. They 
accordingly broke up ito two migratory expeditions—the one 
proceeding towards the west, and occupying Abyssinia, while 
the second steered in an easterly direction, and finally ascend- 
ing the Persian Gulf, took to the land near the mouths of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, which may at that time have flowed in 
separate channels,—there being-good reason.to believe that, 
at the date ofe the foundation of the Chaldean monarchy, the 
Persian Gulf ran 120 miles further finland than at the present 
day. The leader of these wanderers was, in all likelihood, the 
personage known to Bible readers*as Nimrod, who “ began to 
be a mighty one in the earth,” and was described as “a mighty 
hunter before the Lord.” He was clearly the original Belus or 
Baal, and is supposed to have been identical with Orion, 
called by the Arabs, El Jabhan, or the Giant. Of his warlike 
achievements, very little has been authentically recorded.. He 
appears to have reduced the low countryat the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and to have extended his power as far north as 
the ‘city of Babylon, which was founded by him The chief 
towns within his dominions, most, if not all of which owed to 
~him their origin, were Nineveh, Resen, Calah, Asshur, or 
Ellasar and Singar, situated to the east of the-Tigris, Nim- 
rod was also a great architect, though little remains to attest 
the magnificence of his designs. His kingdom was_of - brief 
duration. He may have landéd about 2,300 years before the 
Christian era, and his dynasty ceased to reign in rather less 
than two and-.a half centuries. There are usually assigned 
eleven kings to the early Chaldean State, of whom only three 

. were worthy of note, namely, Nimrod, Urukh or Erech—the 
Orchanus of Ovid—a great builder, and Kudur-Lagamer, the 
Elamite, who mostly resided at Ur, the modern Magheir. 
- This monarch, the Chedor-Laomer of the Book of Geneses, 
widened his borders very largely, and built-up an empire that 
stretched for 1,200 miles from the Persian Gulf to the Dead- 
Sea, and 500 miles from north to south. Over these consider- 
able dominions, he reigned unmolested for twelve years, when 
fortune turned against him. He had, indeed, been so far 
successful that he had crushed a formidable rebellion, and was 
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arning home victorious, burdened with spoils. Unfortunately 

ong his prisoners was Lot, the nephew of Abraham, who 

lightway collected a small force, and fell by night upon 
careless host, “and smote them, and pursued’ them unto 
bah, which is on the left hand of Damascus.” It is plain, 

~ vever, that Kudur-Lagamer did not rule over a consolidated _ 
empire. His territories were broken up into vassal States, 
whose rulers sent to their suzerain an annual stipulated supply 
of valuable presents, and undertook to act as his auxiliaries 
in any wars he might wage in their direction. The five kings 
who -were defeated by four, were rebels who had failed to 
despatch their annual tribute, and were rudely punished for 
their contumacy. A similar condition of things will be found 
to characterise every one of the early eastern monarchies, 
The inscriptions already deciphered abundantly show that no 
great kingdom: could be described as “one and indivisible.” 

t was simply-a dederatign of minor States paying, or with- , 

holding allegiance to the Paramount Power as circumstances * 
varied, The reigns of the most illustrious sovereigns were 
passed in crushing revolts With terrible severity, rather than in 
adding kingdom to kingdom, and subduing nations until then 
independent. These remarks will be more fully illustrated, as 
the histories of -the great Eastern monarchies are unrolled, and 
the “ steles ” of mighty men of valour are made to tell the horrid 
tale of slaughter and devastation, only partially redeemed by 
the wondrous worlts, still glorious and awe-inspiring even in 

their ruins. 

The achievements of the Egyptian conquérors do not, strictly 
speaking, come within the scope of this essay. One of the 
most fabled kings was Sesostris, or Sesortasen, the founder of~ 
the twelfth dynasty, who flourished about 2,000 years B. C. 
but Herodotus contrived to mix up his exploits with those of . 
Oseiris or Sethos, and his greater son Remeses II. Syria was 
conquered by Thothmes I.„ who crossed the Euphrates at 
Carchemish, and overran Mesopotamia. At a later period 
Thothmes III. subjected the country between the two rivers, 
and probably captured both Nineveh and Babylon, but no 
permanent conquests were made. The defeated princes were 
left -in possession of their respective dominions on almost 
nominal. conditions, while the victors returned home enriched _ 
with spoils, and not unfrequently attended with a long train”. 
of captives, afterwards utilized as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, and especially in burning and laying bricks. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century B. C., we find Tiglath- 
Pileser I. seated on the Assyrian throne, without the ‘slightest 
fear of blood-guiltiness before hiseyes.. His career of victory 
is inscribed on two duplicate cylinders, which record, in generat’ 
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terms, a long series of ruthless barbarities extended over the 
space of five years. His successes over the Muskar, on Maschians, 
are thus described by. Canon Rawlinson: “He burnt the 
cities, plundered the temples, ravaged the open country, and 
carried of either in the shape of plunder or of tribute, vast 
‘quantities of cattle and treasure.” The cylinders are more 
graphic in delineating what befell the five kings of Kasiyaria : 
“The ranks of their warriors in fighting the battle were beaten 
down as if by the tempest.. Their carcasses covered the valleys 
and the tops of the mouytains. Icut off their heads. Of-the 
battlements of their cities, I made heaps like mounds of earth. 
Their movables, their wealth, and their valuables, I plundered 
to a countless amount. Six thousand of their common soldiers, 
who fled before my servants, ånd accepted my yoke, I took 
and gave over to the men of my territory as slaves.” Success- 
ful wars, in those days, were good speculations, They not only 
supported themselves, but incréased the population and 
resources of the victors. Strife was incessant, “never ending, 
still beginning, fighting still, and still - -destroying.” Tiglath- 
Pileser, for instance, next turned his arms against the Khatti 
(Hittites), and many other tribes, sparing. the lives of their 
“kings,” but appropriating their horses and cattle. He crossed 
the Euphrates’ in boats, covered with the skins of animals, 
‘reduced the Aramoéans or Syrians, overran the mountainous 
country of Upper Kurdistan, and captured and burnt the 
strongholds of the Comani. It is thus the vain-glorious 
monarch summarises the fruits of his various expeditions : 
“ There fell into my hands altogether, between the commence- * 
‘ment of my reign and my fifth year, forty two countries with’ 
thei@kings, from the banks of. the river Yab, to the banks of 
the river Euphrates, the country of the Khatti and the Upper 
ocean of the setting sun (the Mediterranean). I brought them 
under one government. I took hostages from them; and I 
imposed on them tribute and offerings.” He was likewise a 
mighty hunter, and with his unerring arrows, killed lions and 
wild bulls and huge buffaloes. He was, moreover, a great 
builder, and erected stately temples, palaces, and castles, 
‘constructed works of irrigation, introduced domestic animals 
and useful. vegetables from other lands, and largely increased 
‘the extent and population of his original territories, Accord- 
ing to Canon Rawlinson, Asshur was still the capital of Assyria, 
the towns of Nineveh, Nimrod, -and Calah still awaiting to be. 
founded, though commonly supposed to have been built by . 
Nimrod, Tiglath-Pileser and his immediate successors appear 
to have been intensely-pious, somewhat after the Mussulman 
fashion. Their wars were so-far, religious, that they weré 
waged primarily for the glorification of the gods. The Assyrian 
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monarchy was at first ‘a Solid compact little State, with-an: 
` area about equal to that of England; while Babylonia, though. 
more thickly peopled, may be compared to Scotland. It was- 
in the latter part of his reign that Teglath-Pileser captured: 
Babylon, but in the end he sustained same signal reverses, for. 
the Babylonians carried off and retained, for four centuries; 
certain sacred: images which were held in high’ revererice by: 
both peoples. r ai 
The death of Tiglath-Pileser was followed by a long period: 
of obscurity, perhaps, of inactivity ; byt in the year 1884 B.C. 
_ or thereabouts, a mighty warrior ascended the Assyrian throne, 
Asshur-idanni-pal, or -Sardanapalus, conducted at: least: ten 
victorious: campaigns in the brief space of six years. © His; 
expeditions extended over ar? immense tract of territory, but 
it does not appear that his conquests were stable or permanent.: 
His reign was marked by a continuous series of rebellions, 
crushed with tremendous severity, but only to be renewed 
after a short breathing time. His first campaign was directed: 
against North-Western Kurdistan and the adjacent parts of 
Armenia, when several fortified towns :were taken, and a 
particularly troublesome Chief was carried off to Arbela, where: 
he was. flayed alive, and his body suspended from. the town 
wall. The citizens-of. Assura in Central Mesopotamia, having’ 
murdered: their Governor .and. appointed a foreigner in his: 
place, were punished by- being deported to: Nineveh, with the 
exception of those who: were crucified, or burnt, or deprived: 
of their ears and -noses. The Monarch himself thus. relates. 
how. he treated the inhabitants of the revolted city of Tela:— | 
“Their men, young andold, I took prisoners, Of some I cual 
off the feet: and hands; ‘of others, I cut off the noses, -ears, 
and lips;of-the young men’s ears, I made a ‘heap; of. the 
old men’s heads, I built a minaret. I exposed their heads as, 
a, trophy in front of their city. The male children. and the 
female children I burnt, inthe flames. The city I destroyed: 
and’. consumed, and burnt with fire.’ ' In the coursé of his 
campaign against the Nairi, he boasts of having ruined 250 
strongly fortified towns, and. of having slain many- Princes, 
The Shuhites and’ the, Laki having not:only renounced their 
allegiance, but even pusumed ‘to invade Assyria, Asshur-« 
idanni-pal | straightway. crossed’ the . Euphrates. . on ; rafts; 
defeated the allies, and. impaled thirty of their chief men.and: 
leaders. According to his own ‘account,. he devastated‘ the 
banks of the Khabour, slew.6,500 warriors in. battle of flight; 
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` word, and; carried into captivtiy their womeni and children; 
and herds, of cattle: In his next campaign, he captured:the 
town of Beth’ Adina, and removed 2,500 offits. inhabitants.ta 
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. campaign was on a larger scale, for 1 
1 rafts, marched through Carchemis 
‘ed the submission ôf the Hittites 
his army across’ the Orontes, anc 
| the oe upon which th 
, Byblus ‘and Aradus, humbled tl 
s worthy of note that he carried back 
great quantity of beams and planks, evide 
Asshur-idanni-Pal ` was not only a g 
a keen sportsman. He made a large ] 
near Nineveh, into which he turned 50 yo 
i lions, besides leopards, bulls, and buffaives. 
wand arrows; or to his spear, in Mesopotamia 
lions; 257 wild cattle, and 30 buffaloes ; while 
or captured* numbers ‘of lions, wild sheep, 
jeer, wild ‘oats, or ibexes, leopards, bears, 
wild boars, “ostriches, foxes, hyenas, and wild 
ise excelled as.a buil den: and made Calah 
e capital of his extensive dominions. He 
as “the conqueror from the upper passage 
Lebanon and the.Great Sea,.who has-reduced 
ity all countries from the rising ofthe sun 
1 of the same.” At the sources of the Tupnat, 
he-had set up his memorial, or stele beside 
‘ileser,‘and his own father Tiglathi.Nin rr. He 
in his royal and priestly robes with his right 
, the thumb and forefinger .closely pressed 
invention stepped in with the.usual audacity 
discovered in this serious historic movement 
rse cynic, contemptuously snapping-his fingers 
r the: supposed inscription,— Eat, drink, and 
l other human enjoyments are not worth this.” 
we died in peace about 859 B. C., and to have 
by his son, Shalmaneser 11, who’ reigned 35 
se of which’ he personally held the command 
3, besides those he entrusted to the conduct 
vourite General. It is however, a monotonous 
odshed, devastation,. and wanton .cruelty, 
lisk of black marble, found prostrate amid 
palace. -Though always successful for the 
no permanent impression upon the’ conquered 
mer had the terror inspired by his frightful 
somewhat weakened, then a fresh revolt broke 
had all to be done over again. Shalmaneser’s 
yemy was Benhidri, or Benhadad of Damascus, 
in by Hazael. His latter years were em- 
rebellion of . his eldest son Asshur danni-pal, 
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véver, defeated and put to death by 
ias Iva. In the reign of Shalman 
ire reacheť as far north as the mo 
vhile in a westérly direction it emb 
tia, Harnath, and Samaria, all of whi 

ith varying regularity. 
ias long since gone by when Sar 
wuld have been included among the 
“the old world. Canon Rawlinson 
posing that this famous personage w 
V-—-the Bealikhish of M, Lenarman 
he city and district of Babylon as 
all that ts positively known about ' 
Lush himself seems to, have died al 
val of obscurity, we come upon Sha 
yshea, the son of Elah, to become 
presents, and on his intriguing witt 
shim and throwing him into priso! 
ieser was engaged in beseiging Tyre < 
ing into hig hands about 721 B. 
he people of Nineveh revolted, unc 
pears to have been Jost in that of hi 
jarkin, signifying a king de facto, but 
Shalmaneser’s death in Syria mac 
ed by this usurper, who proved a 
rior. For fifteen years he enjoyed 
| Syria from the borders of Egypt, 
united armies of the Philistines and the Egy 
severely punished the Arabians for presumimg 1 
province of Samaria. Babylon submitted on th 
Merodach-Baladan, and together with Chaldæ: 
subject to Assyrian rule until the fall of that Em 
Khorsabad inscriptions, Sargon is made to say,— 
Baladon abandoned in his camp his royal insigni 
tiara, his golden throne, his golden parasol, his gol 
his silver chair. He escaped in disguise. I besie; 
his city of Dur-Yakin. “I took as prisoners hims 
his sons, his daughters. I took gold, silver, all his 
I punished for their faults all the families and ; 
who had revolted from my government. I reduced 
ashes. I undermined and destroyed the walls.” 
wilderness and called it a conquest. The terror of his 
far and wide. Evén the Cypriots, no longer relying or 
position, sent him tribute, and set up in their island 
the Great, King, which may now be seen in the Be: 
Sargon had more trouble with his northern nei 
in the end, triumphed over them likewise, It we 
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0 depart the vanquished to other countries;or, in the euphemis- 
ic language of the inscriptions, he “ changed the abodes of his 
subjects.” Ambng his peaceful memorials may be mentioned 
che magnificent palace he built at Kharsabad, not far from 

which he founded the city of Sargon, or Sarghum. His reign 
segan B. C. 721, and ended B, C. 704. 

< His son Sennacherib was doomed to get more incessant strife, 
Very shortly after his accession to the throne, the Babylonians, 
inder Merodach-Baladon were again in arms, though only to 
ye again defeated. In suppressing this revolt Sennacherib 
committed to the flames 76 towns and 420 villages. Thence 
ie hastened to put don the Aramceans, of whom he carried 

off 200,000 into captivity, besides an immense spoil in horses, 
‘camels, sheep, cattle, and all manner of movable chattels. 

[he combined, forces of the Egyptians and Athiopians were 
orced to acknowledge his superior military prowess at Altakin, 

wear Ekron, round the walls of which town many princes and 

chiefs were impaled, while men of inferidr matk were sold as 
slaves. Hezekiah, King of Judah, was also for a time in serious - 
danger, but succeeded “in turning aside the punishment .due 
co his disloyalty by paying a heavy fine. According to his 
cylinder. in this campaign Sennacherib took 46 fenced cities, 
ind more unfortified towns than could be counted, His cap- 

‘ives. numbered 200,150 persons, old and young, besides a 
nultitude of horses, mares, sheep, oxen, and camels, Hezekiah 
was shut up in Jerusalem like “a bird in a cage,” and was 

orced to pay 30 talents of gold and 800 of silver. Two years 

ater, or B. C. 698, the Assyrian monarch again marched against 
Hezekiah, but in the first instance proceeded to Lachish and 
Lebuah to chastise the Egyptians, contenting himself with 
sending three of his principal servants, his chief general, 
tunuch, and cup-bearer (whose official titles were mistaken 

əy the writer of the Second Book of Kings for their personal 

ames), and summoned the King and the inhabitants of Jeru- 

alem to surrender at discretion. That same night, while. 
jennacherib was planning an attack upon the Egyptian host, 

. strange and terrible calamity befell his own, whether from 

| Simoom blast, or from a sudden outbreak of plague and pes- . 
ilence; it is estimated that not fewer than 70,000 of his 
‘oldiers perished between the going down of the sun on the 
me day, and its rising up on the morrow. The fearful 
catastrophe was naturally omitted from the cylinder, which 
nasses over this untoward campaign as though it had never’ 
iccurred. Itisa mistake, however, to suppose that Senna- 
therib’s murder followed close upon the destruction of his army. 
As a fact, he reigned at Nineveh for seventeen years after 
hat disaster, and waged several important wars. He even 
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sent for shipwrights from Tyre and Sidon, and launched a’ 


fleet ' on the Tigris, and, descending the river took the 
Susianians by surprise. Nevertheless, the Babyloneans again 
revolted against his suzerainty, and in conjunction with the 
Elamites and- Armzans raised a powerful army, which was 


completely crushed at Khaluli, on the Lower Tigris. On the- 


cylinder it is inscribed how Sennacherib bribéd the King of 
Elam’s chief of the staff, and through his treachery obtained 
an. easy victory over 150,000 rebels. “The inscription proceeds 
to narrate :—“* On the wet earth armour and arms taken in 
my attacks floated in the blood of enemies as in a river, for 
the war-chariots that struck down men’and beasts had in their 
course crushed the bleeding bodies and their limbs. I piled 
up the corpses of these warriors like trophies, and I eut off 
their hands and feet. I mutilated those who were taken 
alive Jike straws, and as a punishment cut off their hands.” At 
a later period he gccupjed Cilicia, after defeating a body of 
Greek mercenaries who had crossed aver from Cyprus, and he 
is believed to have founded Tarsus. The palace built by Sen- 
nacherib at Nineveh, aed recently explored by Layard, 
covered eight acres of ground, and perhaps was never surpassed 
for grandeur and magnificence. In this reign, backgrounds 
were first. introduced to set off the scenes and incidents 
pictorially described. His death'was sudden and lamentable. 
While worshipping in the temple of his god, he was murdered 
by his sons Adrammelech and Shahrezar, who also killed 


their brother Nergal' or Nergilus, but the people chose Ezar- , 


haddon; the dead monarch’s youngest son, to'reign over them, 
wherupon the parricides fled into Armenia and received grants 
of land from the king, 

- It would have been well fot Adrammelech had be Reed con- 
tented with the lot of a landed proprietor. He was tormented, 
however, with an unscrupulous ambition, and was thus driven 
to assert his pretentions to the-throne of Assyria. The result 
was that he was defeated, made prisoner, and put to death 
by his half-brother, Ezar-haddon, who reigned from B. C. 680 
to B. C. 667, but not without being continually engaged in 
warfare. His first rebels were the Kings of Sidon and ‘Libanon, 
who were speedily overcome; the former fleeing in vain for 
safety to an island, presumably Cyprus. A baked cylinder, 

_ now in the British Museum, thus tells the tale of this brief 
campaign :—“ I attacked the city of Sidon standing in the 


midst of the-sea. I put to death all its great men. I 


destroyed its walls and houses, I cast them into the sea, I 
destroyed the places of its altars. Abdimilkut, King of the 
city, had fled from my power even into the midst of the sea. 
Like a fish, I traversed the waves, and humbled his pride. I 
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atried away all that I could of his treasures: gold, silver, 
wecious stones,*amber, seal skins, sandal wood, and ebony, 
tuffs dyed purple and blue, all that his house contained. T 
ransported into Assyria an immense number of men and 
vomen, oxen, sheep, and beasts of burden. I settled the in- 
abitants of Syria and of the seashore in strange lands,” 
Among Ezar-haddon’s subsequent achievements may be men- 
ioned, the subjugation of Armenia and Cilicia. He also 
ubdued Edam, and carried off certain images, locally vene- 
ated, which were redeemed by an engagement to make over 
ixty-five camels every year, whence the general poverty of 
he Elomites may be fairly inferred. A more critical under- . 
aking was the invasion of the country beyond Nedjif. It is 
tated that this was the most distant expedition ever at- 
empted by any of the Assyrian monarchs. The line of 
narch lay across 470 miles of sandy desert, succeeded by 70 
niles of fertile land, and finally by a*stony arid region. In 
mother direction, the Assyrian arms were directed against 
3ikni or Bigan, perhaps Azerbaijan, never before invaded by 
| force from Nineveh. Still unwearied of wars alams, Ezar- 
addon next defeated the Egyptians under Tirhakah, and 
scended the Nile as high as Thebes. So complete was the 
ubjection of Egypt, that he divided the country into twenty 
listricts under the supreme direction of Neco, an Egyptian, 
vhose seat of Government was placed at Memphis. Probably 
he chief result of this campaign was the introduction of the 
phinx into the ornamentations of Assyrian palaces. The 
ask of suppressing Manasseh’s revolt was entrusted to subor- 
linate officers, who “took Manasseh among the thorns, and 
pound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon,” but after 
tı while his kingdom was restored to him. Assyrian and other 
colonists were largely planted in Palestine. 

In the fulness of time, Ezar-haddon was gathered to his 
athers, B. C. 667, and Asshur-bani-pal, his son, reigned in his 
tead, and raised the Assyrian monarchy to its greatest height 
of prosperity and power, His first campaign was against the 
igyptians, who had again broken out into rebellion. Tirhakah’s 
troops were defeated, and the whole country re-occupied up to 
Thebes, Thereupon Neco joined the Ethiopians, while Tirhakah, 
after sustaining a fresh defeat, abdicated in favour of his stepson 
Urdamane, the Amen Rud of the hieroglyphics, From Egypt an 
mmense amount of plunder was obtained, and the spirit of the 
Zgyptians was so far broken that they do not appear to have 
ziven any further-trouble in this reign. The next thing we 
year of Asshur-bani-pal’s movements is, that he married a 
jaughter of the King of Cilicia, ane crossing the Taurus range, 
‘eceived an embassy from Gyges, King of Lydia, “a country 
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on the sea coast, a remote place, of which the kings, his ances- 
tors had never even heard the name.” Gyges'is said to have 
sent to Nineveh, doubtless as a curiosity, some Cimmerian 
chiefs, who had made an unsuccessful incursion into Lydia, 
soon to be followed by a more formidable erruption of Scythian 
hordes, After reducing the mountainous region between ~ 
Lakes Van and Urumiyeh, Asshur-bani-pal next appeared in 
the south, and crushed with relentless severity two serious 
rebellions in Susiana and Babylonia. His treatment of rebels 
was. barbarous and ruthless. Some kings and princes were 
beheaded, and others mutilated. Som# had their tongues torn 
out, and at least two were flayed alive. He was likewise 
devoted to lion-hunting, for wild bulls had become well nigh 
extinct. It might almost beesaid that his name should be 
enrolled among those of royal authors, for he made a collec- 
tion of clay tablets, which may now. be studied in the British 
Museum. Canof Rawlinson was of opinion that Asshur-banig 
pal, and not Asshur-idanni-pal, was the original of the Greek 
Sardanapalus, but it is a point not susceptible of proof, and 
clearly not of much importance. He was, however, the last 
of the long line of warrior kings. His son Asshur-emid-ilin, 
‘though not positively effiminate, was averse to warlike 
pursuits. His reign lasted from B. C. 647 to B. C. 625, and for 
the first thirteen years was seemingly uneventful. Then his 
troubles began, The Medes invaded the Assyrian territory, 
though only to be repulsed with considerable loss, but no 
retaliation was attempted. A more formidable invasion was 
that conducted by Cyaxares, B. C. 632, when the Assyrians 
were defeated in the open field, and their-capital city invested. 4 
` The final catastrophe, however, was temporarily postponed-by 
a terrible irruption of the Scythians into Upper Media, who 
held on their course of desolation into Mesopotamia, whence 
they spread over Syria. By degrees their aggressive spirit and 
power declined, They were induced, by rich presents from 
Psammetik to leave Egypt unmolested. After a while, the 
inhabitants of the countries they had ravaged and laid waste, 
plucked up heart of grace, and fell upon their despoilers, 
destroying them in detail, and compelling them to seek safety 
in flight. The Assyrians, however, had suffered grievously at 
their hands, and were in no position to offer an adequate resis-¢ 
tance to Cyaxares, when he returned B. C. 627 to complete his 
unfinished task. While he directed the main attack on the 
north, the Susianians made a useful diversion from the south. 
Presenting himself a bold front to the Medians, Asshur-emid- 
ilin despatched against Babylon his best general Nabopolassar, 
who proved a traitor, and listened to the artful proposition, that 
his son Nebuchadnessar should marry the daughter of Cyaxares, 
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In’ accordance with this arrangement, Nabopolassar made 
common cause wifh the Medes, and Asshur-emid-ilin in despair 
made a funeral pyre of his palace,and perished in the flamés. 
At its best, the Assyrian monarchy, as Canon Rawlinson. 
clearly points out, was nothing more than an agglomeration 
of. semi-independent States, constantly in rebellion, paying 
fribute, or withholding it, as the circumstances of the moment 
dictated. The rebels were for the moment easily reduced to 
submission, but the Empire must have been weakened by the 
destruction of townsand villages, the remorseless devastation 
of the country, the slauglger of so many terfs of thousands of 
ighting men, and the deportation of hundreds of thousands ' 
of artisans and agriculturists. In short, “it embodied the earli- 
ast, simplest, and most crude conception which the-human mind 
orms of a widely extended dominion.” ‘The prosperous period 
of Median history was limited to the reign of Cyaxares. The 
ingdom had probably been consolidated by his father Phra- 
hess. about B. C. 647. In 634, the Medes invaded’ Assyria 
through the Yagros passes, but were defeated by Asshur- 
:mid-ilin—the Saracus of Abydanus, and Phraortes was number- 
sd among the slain. Having reorganized his discomfited forces, 
cyaxares again attacked the Assyrians, and after dispersing 
heir army, sat down before Nineveh. His dreams of conquest 
vere, however,for the moment dispersed by the intelligence 
hat his own territories were overrun by the Scythians., He 
sncountered the barbarians somewhere between Azerbaijan and 
Southern Ecbatana.» They were in fact mounted archers, and 
vould almost certainly.have been overthrown by the better 
lrilled and equipped Medians had there been no great disparity 

uumbers. The Scythians, ‘however, were numerically 
superior, besides being utterly reckless of wounds or death. 
[hey proved victorious, and Cyaxares agreed to pay tribute. 
Tortunately, the barbarians retained their nomadic habits, and 
vad no desire to settle down as proprietors and cultivators 
£ the soil. They fixed themselves temporarily where fertile 
vastures spread out temptingly before them, but they dispersed 
hemselves too widely, and lost cohesion and touch. Cyaxares 
hereupon ‘invited their leaders to a grand banquet; and as 
oon as they were overpowered by drink, he slew them all, and 
lrove their hordes out of Media. Having thus freed his own 
‘ountry, Cyaxares renewed his attempt to enslave his Assyrian 
ieighbours. How he succeeded has been already told. Taking 
o himself Assyria Proper, and all the subject countries to the 
Jorth-West, he gave over to Nabopolassar, Babylonia, Susiania, 
Shaldzea, and the valley of the Euphrates, and the two monar- 
hs seem to have lived on terms of peace and amity with 
ne another. Cyaxares, howéver, soon grew weary of inaction, 
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and subdued Armenia and Cappadocia, as a preliminaty to 
extending his domination over the Caucasus to the shores of 
the Black Sea,.while, in an easterly direction, he advanced his 
borders to the River Halys. These conquests were completed 
about B.C. 615, at the time when Alyattes, King of Lydia, 
with the asststance of his neighbours, had -expelled -the 
Cimmerians from Paphlagonia, Bethynia, Lydia, Phrygia, and? 
Cilicia. Certain Scythians, whom Cyaxares had retained in 
his service as hunters, are said to have crossed the Halys, and 
placed themselves ynder the protection of Alyattes, who accord- 
ingly refused to give them up to teir former master. Such 
proper and high-spirited conduct would probably not have been 
deemed sufficient cause for crossing the Halys, had it not been 
matter of common notoriety,,that the Lydians were possessed 
of much gold, and were more advanced in the arts, and therefore 
more worthy to be plundered than any other Asiatic people. 
Perchance, it May not have been so well *known, that they 
were excellent horsemen, redoubtable spearman, and earl 
hunters of the wild boar. In any case Cyaxares provoked 
hostilities, though aware that all the adjacent minor States 
were in close alliance with Alyattes, Several battles were 
fought with great obstinacy and varying success; One great 
battle is reported to have taken place at night, presumably by 
moonlight, which would suffice for a series of personal en- 
counters. The war had lasted six years, when a sudden eclipse 
overshadowed both armies in the midst of a terrible struggle, 
and struck terror into the hearts of the ‘boldest. Peace was. 
forthwith proclaimed, and friendship ensued, cemented’ by the 
bethrothal of Alyattes’ daughter to Astyages, the son. ang 
successor of Cyaxares. This happened about 610 B. C arid 
for the brief space of two years, Asia was at rest. The Median 
monarchy, however,.was soon disturbed by Neco, son of 
Psammatik I, King of Egypt, who invaded Palestine, and after 
defeating and slaying Josiah, King of Judah, near Megiddo, 
pushed on to Carchemish, and became master of thé Euphrates, 
‘For three years Neco held Idumea, Palestine, Phoenicia, and 
Syria, but was then overthrown by Nebuchadnezzar, who 
catried his victorious arms into Egypt, and despoiled the 
Egyptians, Cyaxares died about B. C. 593 after “ reigning some 
4o years, It has been written of him that he knew a. 
conquer, but not how to organise an empire,” a: remark tha 
might be applied with nearly equal force and truthfulness to 
all the Eastern Monarchs, whose vicissitudes are familiar to 
aus through the ingenious labours of Canon Rawlinson, assist- 
ed by his brother Sir Henry Rawlinson. The Median monarchy 
was overthown by Cyrus, King of Persia, after it had subsisted 
for about 67 years, and was absorbed into the Persian Empire, 
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Contemporaneously with the Median monarchy, there ex- 
sted the almost, equally brief monachy of Babylon. It has 
ilready been told how Cyaxares placed Nabopolassar on the 
hhrone of Babylon, and thereby secured his’ friendship and 
co-operation to the day of his death. Nabopolassar himself, 
iowéver, cannot be counted among the Early Eastern Con- 
querors, while the achievements of his son Nebuchadnezzar - 
we much involved in mythical exaggerations. This monarch 
succeeded his father B. C. 605, and is sometimes named Nubu- 
cudurussar, though he is better known under his former 
ippellation, and its alternagive Nabuchodonosor. In the seventh 
rear of his reign, he marched to the east to punish the revolt 
f Jehoiakim, King of Judah, and to bring back to their alle- 
‘fiance Tyre and Pheenicia. Having completed the investment 
f Tyre, which held out for tlfirteen years, Nebuchadnezzar 
ell back upon Jerusalem, and put Jehoiakim to death; after 
hat Jerusalem gave no trouble for eight years, yntil Jehoiakim 

olishly allied himself with the Egyptian Uaphries—the 

pries of Herodotus—and brought down upon that city and 
iimself grievous ruin and misery. The Egyptians were com- 
letely defeated, and driven back into their country. On the 
all of Tyre, Nebuchadnezzar became sole lord of all the lands - 
hat lie between.the Euphrates and the Nile, but even that 
oodly dominion did not satisfy Megasthenes, who carries his 
onquering hero across North Africa. into Spain, and makes 
im subdue the Iberians. His conquests, whatever may have 
een their true scale, furnished Nebuchadnezzar with the labour 
equired for the construction of his great works, Among these 
aay be mentioned the stupendous walls of Babylon; the 
toging gardens intended to console his Queen for the dreary 
xchange of the mountainous scenery of Persia, for the flat 
tonotonous plains of Babylonia; the immense reservoir near 
ippara, said to'have measured 180 miles in circumference, and to 
ave been excavated to a depth of 180 feet ; the Birs-i-Nimrud, 
r temple of Nebo at Barsippa; besides canals, quays, break- 
aters, and channels of irrigation. In the midst of all this 
ianifestation of energy and power, Nebuchadnezzar was sudden- 
r afflicted with lycanthropy in a terrible form. This malady, 
anon Rawlinson explains, “consists in the belief that one is 
ot a man, but a beast, in the disuse of language, the rejection 
f all ordinary human food, and sometimes in the loss of the 
rect posture, and a preference for walking on all fours. * * 
‘he great King became a wretched maniac. Allowed to in- 
ulge his distempered fancy, he eschewed human habitations, 
ved in the open air night and day, fed on herbs, disused cloth- 
g,and became covered with a rough coat of hair.” The 
Fiction passed away as suddenly and unexpectedly as. it 
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had alighted on the monarch. At the end of seven months, he 
was restored to health of body and soundpess of mind, and 
lived for many years in the enjoyment of grandeur and mag 
nificence. He died B. C. 561, in the 44th year of a brilliant 
and successful reign, darkened by one. brief gloomy episode 
and must have nearly, if not quite, attained the age ofæfou: 
score years, His madness, it 1s conjectured, was kept con 
cealed from his subjects, who were taught to believe that he 
was suffering from a severe bodily ailment, the governmeni 
being meanwhile conducted by Queen Amyitis, daughter o 
Cyaxares, the Mede. Niebuhr apd Lenormant express : 
singular difference of opinión as regards the fabled Nitocris 
whilé the former identifies her with the Median princess, the 
latter is equally convinced that she was of Egyptian origin 
her name being a corruption of Neith-aker, or Neith, the vic 
torious. M. Lenarmant further insists that she was the wif 
of Nabopolassar, and, consequently the mother of Nebuchad 
nezzar, Canon Rawlinson differs from both these celebre 
writers, and regards Nitocris, ‘whose name he admits to E 
Egyptian—as the daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, and .mcther % 
Belshazzar the last prince of this short lived dynasty. Thi 
actual monarch of Babylonia at the time of its downfall wa 
Nabonahid, or Nabonadius, who fled to Borseppa, after sustain 
ing a severe defeat at the hands of Cyrus the Great. His soi 
Bil-shar-azur had apparently been associated by his father is 
the government, and ‘accordingly, at this critical moment, as 
sumed the reins of power, Though young in years, he seem 
to have exhibited a manly resolution, which caused Cyrus almos 
to despair of success. The ingenuity and perseverance b 
means of which the Persian troops were finally introduce: 
within the walls of the city, are too well known to be describe 
anew in this place. Belshazzar was slain while holding i 
high religious festival; the palace was burnt ; ‘the town sackec 
by the astonished victors, and the Babylonian monarchy hac 
completed its narrow cycle. Nabonadius himself is believec 
‘to have surrendered Barsippa without an attempt at resistance 
and to have ended his days as Governor of Armenia. 

Cyrus the Great was a geniune conqueror, , He ascended th 
throne of Persia B. C. 558, and shortly afterwards became in 
volved in hostilities with Croesus, King of Lydia, who waste 
much valuable time in endeavouring to form a league with tf 
Spartans, Babylonians, and Egyptians. Cyrus trusting to hi 
Persians and himself, was more prompt in action, and commenc 
ed operations by marching a large army into Cappadocia b 
way of Erzerum. The hostile forces encountered each other a 
Pteria in Pontus, and a drawn battle was the result. On th 
‘morrow, both armies remained inactive, and on the followin; 
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day Crcesus fell back for re-inforcements, As Cyrus left his 
retreat unmolested, he rashly concluded that his enemy was 
disabled from‘assuming the offensive, and therefore dismissed 
his allies to their homes, Meanwhile Cyrus crossed the Halys, 
and made a direct point at Sardis, His advance was blocked 
by an army of Lydians, hastily collected by Croesus, and for 
a time it seemed that the invaders were likely to be discomfited 
through the immense superiority of the Lydian cavalry. At 
the critical moment, however, Cyrus gathered together his 
baggage camels, and placed them in the front line. Disgusted 
by the scent, and terrified by the unwonted aspect of those 
ungainly animals, the Lydian horses broke their ranks and 
refused to face them, Their riders thereupon dismounted and 
opposed a bald front. It was all in vain. The Persians steadily ` 
pushed onwards, and without further resistance surrounded the 
Lydian capital. Sardis was deemed impregnable, but its 
apparently strgngest point proved the weakest, The citadel, 
perched upon an almost inaccessible reck, wasfas is usual in such 
cases, carelessly guarded. A pathway was accidentally dis- 
covered, by following which the hardy Persians gained the 
summit of the rock unsuspected, scaled the walls, and thence 
descended into the body of the place. The defeated monarch 
was at first harshly treated, but ultimately was received into 
favour, and became an honoured resident at the Persian’ Court. 
Lydia was annexed,to the Persian monar chy, B, C. 554, though 
it shortly afterwards revolted with the aid of the Greek colonies, 
and was somewhat severely punished. The next successes of 
Cyrus were obtained over the Bactrians and the Saco, The 
former fqught valliantly to maintain their independence, but 
in the end were reduced to submission; such also was the fate 
of the Sacoe, who are supposed to have inhabited the Pamir, 
and the country adjacent to the modern cities of Yarkand and 
Kashgur. They are described as brave soldiers, armed with 
bows and arrows, battle-axes,and daggers. They served in- 
differently on horseback and on foot, and were probably of 
Tartar, or Turanian origin. Under the leadership of their 
Queen, they were victorious on one occasion, and rescued their 
chief ruler or headman, who had been made prisoner in a 
previous action. Unsatiated by conquest, Cyrus next subdued-in 
rapid succession the peoples of Hyrcania, Parthia, Chorasmia, 
Sogdiana, Aria (Herat), Drangiana, Arachosia, Sattagydia, 
and Gandaria. Traces of his ‘presence have been found 
on the Helmund, in Seistan, to the north of Cabul, 
and even to the north of the Jaxartes, the Syrdarya of 
our own times. Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand yielded 
to the terror of his arms, and for fourteen years Cyrus was 
constantly to be found at the head of his troops, rendering 
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‘himself master of the vast region that lies between the Caspian 
and the Indus. He must have been nigh upon three score 
years of age when he took in hand to add*to his empire 
Babylonia and Susiania, Syria and Palestine, to which counfTy 
he sent back ‘the Jewish exiles and captives, Moved by some 
strange impulse, the Phcenicians ventured to set up the banner 
of rebellion, but escaped the consequences of their infatuation’ 
by the sudden emergency of a threatened irruption of the 
Massagete (Magog). Though victorious in the first action, 
Cyrus was in his turn signally defeated and slain. -His body 
was conveyed to Pasargadz, where a somewhat remarkable 
tomb was erected to his memory. ‘This. terminated, B. C. 529, 
the best sustained career of conquest, of which a, thoroughly 
intelligible and trustworthy narrative has came down te us 
from those early times. ‘Cyrus, however, was still only :a con- 
queror. He made ino name for himself as an administrator, 
neither did he attempt ‘to :consolidate ‘his yidely-scattered 
‘tributary states, id bring-them under the control of a central 
Government, 

Cambysis, the eldést son.and successor of Cyrus the Great, 
though he overran Egypt,.cannot be judged a conqueror. It 
may count for something that he defeated the Greek and 
‘Carian mercenaries ‘in the pay of Psammetik III.,.and that .the 
Libyans and the Greeks of Barca and Cyrene sent presents and 
sued for peace. The Phcenicians, however, -positively refused 
to co-operate with him in ‘his projected attack upon Carthage, 
‘their own colony, and the 50,000 troops he despatched from 
Thebes against the Oasis, and temple of Ammon, perished in 
the desert : while ‘the still larger army he conducted i in person 
against Ethiopia suffered so grievously in traversing the ariä, 
wilds of Nubia, that he was forced to renounce the enterprise, 
and return to Egypt with a mere relic of his:host. His subse- 
quent conduct’ was that.of a madman,.and may be lightly passed 
over, 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, whose reign began B. C. 521, was 
cast in a very different mould. After employing five or six 
years in suppressing, with useful severity, the sporadic rebellions _ 
that broke out one after the other in different parts of the 
Empire—for it is noteworthy that-no common action seems to 
have been taken by the disaffected tributaries of the old world 
monarchies— Darius applied himself to the task of constructing- 
an empire, one and indivisible. He held the entire country with 
garrisons of Medes and Persians. Over eacli province he set a 
satrap, though Persia Proper was neither 'a satrapy, nor treated 
as a tributary State. ‘His first expedition was directed against 
the Punjab, which he easily reduced. The Indus river he 
, thoroughly explored from Attock to the.sea...Master of Asia 
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Minor, he coveted the possessior 

measure, he resolved to secure tl 

bv chastising theeincursions of tI 
ast. For that purpose he « 
iefly supplied by the Asiatic € 
timated at 700,000-men, across 
“Boats. Marching through 7 
nge, and received the submissi 
e Danube by means of a brids 
: entered Scythia, the inhabita: 
: advanced. Nevertheless Da 
r two months, and marched ez 
urning then towards the north, he arrived among the Budini, 
id set fire to the staple of Greek trade at Voronej. Returning, 
xt without some loss to his own dominions, he left Mega- 
xzusm, ‘Thrace, with 80,000 men, who carried their arms to 
e confines of Macedonia. Byzantium, Chalcedon, Antrandrus, 
id Lameponium, with the islands .of Isemnos nd Imbrus, were 
rmally annexed to the Persian Empire, B. C. 505. The 
volt of Tonia, and the wanton dastruction of‘ Sardis, were 
inished with condign severity, and proved the immediate 
use of the invasion of Greece, and the downfall of Persia, 
he latter years of the reign of ‘Darius were enbittered by the 
sastrous attempt of Mardonius tọ double the promontary of 
ount Athos, by the defeat sustained by Dusis at Marathon, 
id by the subsequent revolt of Egypt, which -was suppressed 


7 Xerxe: ` died B. C. 486,.and richly deserves 
ie encom i-him .by Canon Rawlinson as“ a 
silful. ac ood financier, and a wise, far-seeing 
ler. O. rinces, he is the only .one who can 
2 called e~was. organizer, general, statesman, 
iministr ‘ron of art and“literature, all in one. 


Vithout him Persia would probably ‘have sunk as rapidly as 
re rose, and would be known to us only as one of the many 
eteor powers which have shot athwart the horizon of the | 
ast,” 
The most marvellous meteor power that ever shot athwart 
1e troubled horizon of the East was undoubtedly Alexander 
f Macedon. As Niebuhr justly remarks, he set out upon 
is unplanned enterprize in the spirit of an adventurer. He 
ad, strictly speaking, no reserve force to fall back upon in the 
vent of disaster, for the troops under Antipater could not 
e spared from their duty of preserving peace in Greece and 
even in Macedonia, Neither had he any money beyond six 
months’ pay for his “ Army of Asia”—an army that must have 
been destroyed at the Granicus had the Persians possessed a 
General of the most ordinary intelligence and energy. As it was 
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one conquest to another. His re 
mn his work was well-nigh finish« 
es were his own ‘Macedonian su 
yperance ; his wild excesses of te: 
hen thwarted ; above all by his adc 
and usages ; his favouritism towar 
s; and his enlistment of a Persi 
pusiau iat wuwu Have proved in battle as useless as a briga 
of sepoys, without European officers to lead them. Towar 
the close of his career, his mind had become obscured a: 
confused, so that his ulterior aan must for ever remair 
mystery. So far as any materials @xist for forming a jud 
ment, it seems as though Alexander entertained a vague noti 
of building up a nation of heterogeneous races that shou 
possess no traces of originally distinct nationality. For t 
rest, there is little to add to Niebuhr’s masterly appreciation 
the Macedonian portent :— a TE 


t Very few men,” he states iif his 74th Lecture, ‘ have acquired such an imme 
celebrity, both in Asia and Europe, as Alexander ; and among all the great n 
of History, if we except Charlemagne, and in a less degree Constantine, heis theo 
one that has become a poetical being. Alexander is for the East what Cha: 
magne is for the West ; and next to Rustam, he is the chief hero of the Pers 
fairy talesand romances. To us, also, he is a man of extraordinary importan 
inasmuch as he gave a new appearance to the whole world. He began what y 
now be completed in spite of all obstacles—the dominion of Europe over As 
he was the first that led the victorious Europeans to the East. He has, also, beco 
the national hero of the Greeks, although he was, as foreign to them as Napok 
was to the French, notwithstanding that he traced his family to the mythical her 
of Greece * * It must, indeed, be acknowledged that Alexander is a most remarka 
phenomenon ; but the praise bestowed on him can apply only to his great intellige: 


and his talents, He was altogether an extraordi the vision c 
prophet, a power for which Napoleon also was gı hed ; when 
came to a place, he immediately perceived its capabili ation; het 
the eye which makes the practical man. If we hady > of the ke 
ness of his judgment, the fact fal ue bale setae nish suffici 
evidence ; he discovered the puiit which was destined © form the I: 


between Egypt, Europe and Asia,” i 
JAMES HUTTON. 


Art, VIL—CAMPAIGNS AGAINST INDIA. 
[A STRATEGICAL STUDY.] 


Condensed from the Original Russian of Major-General 
L. N. Soboleff of the Imperial Russian Army. 


INTRODUCTION. 


N the year 1877, Major David, of the Bombay Army 
published a pamphlet with the title—“ Is a Russian In- 
vasion of India feasibler”* Eight years afterwards, 2 e., in 
the year 1885, General Soboleff paid the author of this pamphlet 
the great compliment of translating its contents i extenso, and 
of inserting them in his voluminous work which we shall often 
have occasion to quote, The disfinguished Russian officer 
further annotated his translation, and appended thereto the 
following interesting note :— E 

“ The question touched upon by Major David of the Anglo-- 
Indian Army, indisputably belongs to .the number of the 
most interesting of military political questions of the day— 
Is a Russian invasion of India feasible? Who will be 
the conqueror: the Russians or the English? What would 
result from a Russian victory? -What would take place were 
England’s rich Indian Empire to be torn from her?* To 
decide such questions by mere theoretical investigation is, in 
our opinion, absolutely impossible. The future is ‘obscured 
“by the mist of uncertainty, and all that human curiosity and 
inquiry can do, is to forecast the possible future by. the aid of 
certain sufficiently clear circumstances, and establish therewith a 
circumstantial analogy. 

“We will not, therefore, attempt to arrive at even an approx- 
imate decision as to matters suggested by the questions above _- 
cited, but we will confine ourselves to adducing certain data, 
which can, toa great extent, aid politicians and military men 
in coming to a fairly accurate conclusion in the settlement of 
such questions, : i 

“These data will be comprised in the following articles :— 





# London: Edward Stanford, 55. Charing Cross, S. W. 1877. f : 

+ On pages 1239-1263 of the concluding portion of General Soboleff’s work 
enlitled—"“ A page out of the history of the Eastern Question. The Anglo- 
Afghan struggle (Sketch of the War of 1878-1880.)” will be found an interesting 
examination of the question—‘Is a Russian invasion of India possible?’ And on 
pages 1263-1351 of the same work, are set forth abridged sketches of the following 
historical campaigns against India, a perusal of which does much to supply an 
answer to the questions above set forth.—Azthon . 
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1. “Brief review of the campaigns undertaken from the West, 
and through Afghanistan against India.* 

2. “Russian conquests in Central Asia, 

3. “Order of the Emperor Paul I. concerning a campaign 
against India. 

4. “Project of Napoleon for an invasion of India by land, _ 

5. “Future occupation of Herat by Russian troops.” 


Ny 


General Soboleff opens the first of these articles with the ~ 


following preface :— 

“Whilst engaged in the study of the last Anglo-Afghan war, 
and of the power of the English in the East Indies, we could 
-not but glance into ‘history, or fail to review, although in the 
general features only of the question, the circumstances ‘under 
which the continent of India has been subjected to inroads of- 
conquerors from the West, through Afghanistan. 

“We had a vast quantity of material, but for the thorough 
working up of thig, many years would have bcen,required ; still, 
-in view of its extreme interest, we decided not to wait for the 
accomplishment of this task, and so in the following pages 
we offer brief sketches of some of the more remarkable cam- 
.paigns against rich India. In the sketches, we have en- 
‘deavoured to explain, as far as possible, the -question as to the 
practicability for troops of tbe mountain passes leading into 
and through Afghanistan, and those which have always present- 
ed the chief obstacle to conquerors of the Indian continent. 

“India has no record of her own history, for she has had 
mo historians, such as we meet with amongst either Jews, 
“Greeks, Romans, or other races. The Brahmins are the 
most educated class in India, and although they have collected 
data, and have described historical events, they have kept,- 
and even now keep, their labours a profound secret. More- 
Jover, the greater part of their records have been destroyed 
during the repeated foreign inroads into India, especially 
.Mussulman, either by the Brahmins themselves or by their 
“conquerors, It is only from the times of Muhammadan in- 
‘vasions, z.¢, from the roth century of our era, that the fog 
which has enveloped India, has begun to clear away, and now, 
.thanks to the researches of various persons, we can place 
before ourselves a fairly clear representation of the history of 
Hindustan for the last ‘nine ,centuries. As regards, however, 





* Brief review of the historical campaigus against-India undertaken from-the West 
and through Afghanistan. 

1. “Campaign of Semiramide ;—2. Sesostris;—3. Cyrus;—q. Darius ;—5. 
Alexander the Great ;—6. Antiochus III (the Great);—7. Demetrius ;—8. 
Eucratides (son of Heliocles and Laodiece);—9. Arshak II,(the Great) ;—10, 
Campaign of the Scythians ;—11, Naushirwan ;—12 Uguz-Khan;—13 Sabakta- 

-gins—14. Mahmud of Ghazni +15. Muhammad of Guri ;—16. Chingiz- Khan ;—- 
417. Campaigns of the Mongols after Chingiz-Khan;—1g. Timur Beg or ‘Timur Lang 
(Tamerlane) ; 19.—Abu Bikr-Misza ;—20, Babar 21. Nadir-ohah,— Author, 
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historical information about. Indga prior to such Muhammadan 
invasions, this can only be gathered from a few Persian, Greek 
and Roman works and still fewer Chinese.” 


Brief veview of the campaigns uudertaken against India from 
the West and through Afghanistan. 
campaigns against India from the most ancient times to ' 
rinning of the Mussulman invasions, 
Semiramide *—“ From remote antiquity India has been 
axed the source of riches, and she has been called the 
se of peoples. When,.too, on the continent of Europe, ' 
jwelt semi-barbar$us races, and there roamed numerous 
xasts, Hindustan had a large population, and had already 
2 a civilized country. 
ie boundless wealth of India has drawn | towards it great ` 
ors, and the first of these was the famous Assyrian——— 
ss Semiramide. ` i e- 
icient hlstorians tell us that she “was the wife of one of the 
3 of the Emperor of Assyria, Ninus, who, having become 
ured of her, took her from het husband, and that she, on 
ath, succeeded to the throne of Assyria. 
‘eek historians relate, that Semiramide collected a count- 
ost for the conquest of India, but by what route the 
on was made is not told. It is, however, an important» 
ical fact, that the general plan of Semiramide’s conquest. 
lia took the shape of the previous subjugation of Bactriana, 
i. The historian Stezias, describes the prepatations 
by Semiramide for the invasion of India as surpassing all 
Diodor, too, speaks of them in the same sense. Semi- 

e, having taken her forces through the country now known 
fghanistan, reached the banks of the Indus, where she 
irew the numerous host, and a large number of elephants 
r adversary Strabobitus, sovereign of India. Strabobitus 
‘etired into the interior of his country, and Semiramide, 
d with victory, followed after him, and then came upon 
rerful army. A bloody engagement ensued in which‘ 
ramide herself was wounded, and having lost two-thirds 
r forces, she was compelled to withdraw across the Indus,” 





his campaign took place in the XIL Century B. C. Previous to his 
ing the throne of Assyria, Ninus, the husband of Semiramide, had possessed 
: of Bactriana (the modern Afghan-Turkistan), Sémiramide marched with 
rous army on Igdia (passing through what is now Afghanistan) and defedted 
dian army on the banks of the Indus. The Indians decided, however, on 
z her into the heart of the country, and this they succeeded in doing, The 
of the Assyrian Eifipress ‘was then deféated, and shé ‘lierself havitig been 
ed in the fight, and having lost two-thizas of her forces, returned to her own 

Indian historians related to Greek writers, during the campaign of 
der the Great in India, that Semiramide lost her entire army and returned 
own country with only 20 men (Collin de Bar, Mistoive.de ? Iude, ancienne et 
Paris 1814. )— Anthor, $ 
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i vie disastrously terminated the first known invasic 
ndia. : 

2, Campaign of Sesostris —This Egyptian Pharoah, ac 
ing to the testimony of some historians, invaded India, cr 
the Ganges, and overran the entire country up to the s 
of the Bay of Bengal,* or, as Diodor expresses it, “he ma 
as far as the Ganges, and having traversed the whole of ] 
reached the Great Ocean.” “a 

'3. Campaign of Cyrus —“ Until the conquest of Bal 
by Cyrus the Persian (538 B. C.) historians make hardly 
mention of India. Cyrus, who was the founder of the Pe 
monarchy, set out with a splendidly “organised army fc 
conquest of India, but his campaign was disastrous, fe 
returned with only seven men, and yet we know positively 


Cyrus advanced_the-boundaries ‘of the Persian monarchy ; 
as z the Indus.” ` 


4. Campaign o% Darius—“ Darius I, kinsmas of Cyru 
cended the throne of Pèrsia towards the close of the 
century B,C., and he strengthened the Persian frontier < 

: the Indus, He also annexéd to his monarchy several o 
North-Western Provinces of India, and he made of these a 
satrapy. Wishing to know where the Indus flowed intc 
ocean, ‘he despatched a fleet under Silaxes to make thi: 
covery. After taking 30 months to reach the ocean, Sil 
brought his fleet again up the river. 

5. Campaign of Alexander the Great—“ In the year 
B. C., Alexander the Great, having settled the affairs of G: 
and of Macedonia, marched with an excellently disciplinec 
equipped army, of a strength of 30,000 infantry and 5,000 ca’ 
into Persia, In the same year he defeated the Persians b 
Granica, and in the following year at Issa, and in the 
331 B. C., he inflicted a decisive blow on his rival Darius, 
caused him to take refuge in Bactria, the modern Balkh, v 
he was killed. : 

“ Subsequently Alexander himself directed his attentic 
this province (Bactria) to which he took with him only 
light troops. He, however, largely availed himself of the c 
‘made to him on all sides of alliance, and in this respe 
displayed the wisdom of an experienced diplomatist. 
circumStance does much to explain how it was that Alexar 
who really had but a very small force of Greeks, conducte 
such a short time several remarkable campaigns and effe 
such vast conquests. - S 


* The question which we are now examining as to the military power! 
English in India, raises another question; “,When and who invaded the ] 
peninsula through Afghanistan?” This brief sketch of the campaigns a 
India is but an extract of a work which I am preparing for the press, but 
is far from being completed.— Author. 
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‘he great conqueror in his advance through 
called Afghanistan, went by Kandahar and 
Logar and Pighman circles of the Kabul pk 

: the passage of the Hindu-Kush * in a pet 

17 days, he reached the town of Indar-ab,” + 
laving now conquered Central Asia from 
caspian Sea, Alexander, in the year 327 B. C., unuciuus 
amous campaign against India. On this occasion he 
d from north to south of the Hindu-Kush bya shorter 
, which took him only ro days. He then came out on 
Kabul river, ata pqjnt below the junction of the rivers 
and and Panj-Shir, f and so reached the town of Nika § on 
iodern village of Behram, near the town of Jalalabad. He 
sent a portion of his arnry on to Peshawar, || ordering this. 
an to prepare every thing for the passage of the river Indus ; : 
ast of his forces he himself led across the mountains, which 
the north? of the Kabul river. He hed to cross very 
rivers and high mountain passes, ‘and at the siege of one 
, the ruins of which must lie near Chigi to the north,of 
tr, he was wounded, but not dangerously. From Chigi 
ent to what is now known as the village of Jandaul, in the 
ipality of Bajaur. Having captured Jandaul, the Greeks: 
hed onthe town of Dir. Not far from Dir, the moun- 
ers attacked Alexander’s forces, but he obtained a brilliant 
ty over them, in which he captured 40,000 men, and 
oo head of horned cattle. After this victory, the Mace- 
in army passed through Talash into the Sevada valley 
ein was the chief stronghold of the Assakani, Here 
ander laid siege to the town of Massaga, the modern 
slaur. This town was defended by a mercenary force of 
ès of India, and these men, for three days, repelled the 
donian attack, but on the fourth they had to open negotia- 

After agreeing to enter the ranks of , Alexander’s army, 
proved traitors, and so were all condemned to death, and 
aga.was occupied by the Macedonians. From the Sevada 
7, Alexander turned to the north-east into Buner, crossing 
ilam range by a road leading from Novagai to Sagaden. 
ı here he subdued the provinces immediately adjacent to 





he part of the Hindu-Kush ramge which the Macedonians crossed was 
time ean but there grazed over its slopes vast herds of large and 
cattle, The flesh of these animals when seasoned with sfa (a plant of local 
) served as the sole food of the campaigners. —Author, 

lexander crossed by the’ Parwan Pass, which was crossed in the year 1836, 

by Messrs Burnes, Lord and Wood, members of an English mission. — Author, 
e Grigorieff’s Kabulistan and Rafiristan. —Anthor. 

om the foot of the Hindu-Kush range, Alexander made for Nika, vid the 
ai valley, and the Korai and Badpash passes.—Azthor. : 

tis column went not- by the Khaibar route, but along the left bank of the 
river from Lalpura to Hasht-nagar by the so-called Karan route Author, 
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idus. Subsequently he turned his attention to those 
‘aineers who had taken up a strong position on Mount 
iss The Macadonian army crossed the river Indus or 
which they built for themselves from timber in -the 
i skirting the river banks, 

e are not acquainted with the real reasons which inducec 
nder to pass through Kafiristan on his way from Balki: 
Is India. Of course, in selecting this route, he hac 
__9ss a mass of mountain ranges, to pass through terrible 
gorges, and to get over mountain streams and ravines without 
number, whilst there lay opea to Pim the very practicable 
route along the Kabul river, However this may be, the circum: 
stance is important in proving that regular troops can make thei 
way from Balkh to India, not only by way of the Bamian-Kabu. 
and the Khaibar routes, but by tracks within the very heart of th 
flindu-Kush mountain range.* Itis very likely that Alexande: 
wished to reachelndia without encountering rafes distinguisheg 

for their wild and warlike propensities.”  “ 

From this brief sketch of Alexanders march from Bactric 
(the modern Afghanistan) to the Indus, we see that the Hindu. 
Kush does not present special difficulties in the passage o: 
troops across it, since Alexander crossed that range in 10 days 
This historical and thoroughly authentic circumstance shoulc 
completely convince those who suppose that the Hindu-Kusl 
range is an insurmountable obstacle, that.such a notion is ¢ 
pure error; for in the description of the campaigns agains: 
India of other conquerors, we shall see that, whilst all the 
passes of the Hindu-Kush are not equally practicable, none 
of them are insurmountable by troops, But for-us Russian: 
the following circumstance is of extraordinary, importance 
Whilst everybody admits that the route from Kabul te 
Peshawar, vz@ Jalalabad and the Khaibar pass, is practicable 
for troops, itis also a fact that in the fourth century B. C. 
Macedonian -regular troops, heavily equipped, reached the 
Indus in two columns by ‘ather routes altogether. Thu: 
Alexander himself passed through Bajour, Jandaul, Sevada anc 
Buner, and his other column followed the Karan route along the 
left bank of the Kabul river.” i 
' Having established his dominion in the valley of this rive: 
and of its affluents, where dwelt from of old a race of warlike 
mountaineers, Alexander, who had surmounted the most difficul 
obstacles on his route from Bactria to the Indus at Attock 
was offered on his entering inte the Punjab delta, an alliance + 
by Taxilla against Porus, one of the most powerful of the 
sovereigns of. India. The combined forces accordingly advancec 





* Passage italicised in original text. 
--+ Taxilla also supplied -130 Elephants. —Anthori ` 
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ver Hydaspes (the modern Jhelum) on the banks of 
2 army of Porus was encamped. In the spring of the 
B. C., this army was defeated, and Porus fell a prisoner. 
xander’s hands, but the captor, after his advance into’ 
‘ior of India, and after seeing her dense. population 
m not annexing that vast country to his empire, and so 
èd Porus from captivity, and restored him to the throne 
n conditions. 
igh Porus, the principal sovereign of India, had been 
dand had rendered fealty to his conqueror, the other 
races of India gsolved to sell their independence 
Accordingly; they formed an alliance, and appeared 
2 army of the invader of their country: The Macedo- 
reupon attacked this. combination, .and overthrew the 
rces, with a loss of 17,000 men killed, 75,000 prisoners, 
war chariots. The town, too, of Sangala, the capital 
ateni, Who had entered the qombinatfon against the - 
ians, was taken by storm. 
ider’s further progress through India resembled ary 
amphant march of a great army leader of old. It 
it Alexander had at the time formed the intention of 
x the valley of the Ganges, but he did not carry out 
because his troops refused to proceed any further. 
is army had been ‘engaged for eight consecutive years 
wrupted campaigns, and had, since leaving Europe, 
nearly 14,000 versts (9,333 miles). It had, too, since its 
nto India, in the spring of the year 326 B. C.. marched 
avy rain. The troops, therefore, were both fatigued 
aned with booty. Accordingly, Alexander, who did not 
finally shatter discipline in the ranks of his army, and 
by this time convinced, that the complete: subjugation 
1ole of the Indian peninsula was not within the power 
and Macedonians, resolved to return to Babylon, his 
‘tal; but great difficulties. attended his return march, 
lat the Jhelum, boats were constructed, and a portion 
oops, with the baggage train, floated down this river, 
ly descended the Indus, Another column marched 
banks of these rivers, But whilst he was so returning, 
r had to maintain a guerilla warfare with many Indian 
3, and in one of such engagements he was severely 
On recovering from this wound, he continued his 
ong the Indus, and on reaching the lower course of 
the Macedonian army moved by three routes. One 
nder the leadership of Nearchus reached the sea in 
. second column under Crater passed overland through 
. and Karamania, or the modern Biluchistan and 
A third column, under the personal command of the 
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“Emperor, thatched thréugh Hedrosia and aeross’ the 

‘which ‘extends from the Indus to the Bolan, and so ‘on tl 
‘Southern’ Afghanistan. The Macedonians got back fror 
‘Indian campaign’in the year 323 B. C. The land marc 
the Indus was very difficult ; for the route in several pla 
‘over terrible wastes, a fact “which explains the severe loss 
‘the-army of the great Macedonian. leader suffered ere it ti 
Babylon., 

In the course of nine years’ progress, and of a recordo 

‘conquests; Alexander personally a ae the followin, 
aigns. 

P “Conquest of Persia and of Bonin this, his army tra 

ra distance of more than’4,000 eérsés (2,670 miles) in its p 

from Macedonia` through Asia: Minor and Damas 

Nonhern Egypt, and thënce back to Babylon, 

“Cainpaign in Bactriana--From Babylon through Ka 
to ‘the valley: of the Kabul river, thence across the Hindi 
to Balkh, Distance travered 3,300 versis (2,200 miles), ` 
~e Campaigns in Turkistan—From Balkh to the éaster 
of Farghana and Scythia, thence to the Caspian Sea, an 
to Balkh; Distance _ traversed more than 4000 versts 
miles». 

“Campaign against India, —From Balkh across the i 
Kush to the Punjab and beyond. Thence back to the Hy 
(Jhelum)’ and the Indus. Distance traversed 3000 
(2,900 mi les), 

Return- to Babylon. — Distance traversed about 2,00 
(1,330 miles), 

` Thus, frorn the time of its departure from Macedonia 
spring of the year-334 B.C. to the date of its return to Bab 
the year 325° B.C, a ‘period of nine years, the army of A 
‘der the Great marched more than 16,000 versts (10, 670 
” Two years after his return to Babylon, viz, in tlie y 

_ B.C, the great Grecian ‘conqueror. died, and then h 
monarchy was divided amongst his chief military. leaders. 

‘6,° Campaign of Antiochus III (the Great)—We hai 
that, on the death of Alexander the Great, the vast 
donian monarchy fell as a spoil to the several army-] 
Civil war ensued, and the ever-changing States’ formed | 
constantly altered their frontiers according to the side on 
victory for. the time might He. At the time when Se 
Nikanor became supreme, the two Indian sovereigns, Po: 
Taxilla, whose names are familiar to us, recognised his suz 
but after they pased- away, chaos reigned in India un 
Sandrakott, a simple soldier, but a’ man of talent, bui 
the ruins of the dominions of Porus and of Taxilla a p 
state, with a military organization modelled after the-Gree 
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recognised’ Seleucus as his suzerain, but Seleucus was, as we 
w, slain in the year 281 B. C., and then one of his successors, 
iochus III (the Great), who reigned from 224 to 187 B.C, 
iing to restore the size of Alexander’s monarchy, undertook 
aries of wars, during which he re-conqnered the Greco- 
trian kingdom, and then crossed the Hindu-Kush * with the 
ct of invading India. eee 
Campaign of Demetrius —Demetrius, who was the son of 
Greco-Bactrian King Efidemus, made vast conquests in 
ia, of which Strabo speaks, Justinian, too, makes mention 
iim as “an Indian sovereign.” +. He conquered the country 
ig the lower course of the Indus about the year 195 B. C. 
Campaign of Eucratides——Eucratides, a Greco-Bactrian 
t,t who, according to Justinian, though much harassed by 
neighbours, carried out vast cqnquests in India, for Strabo 
1 speaks of him as “the lord of a thousand cities of India” 
: Book XV. Chap. 1§ 3.) He penetrated into India as far as 
river Jhelum, and on his return from his Inflian campaign, 
vas killed by his own son. 
‘uciatides waged war both against Demetrius, the Grece- 
trian king above-mentioned, and also against Menanda, 
aut B. C. 160), and later on against Anpolodotus, of whom 
orians make mention as powerful sovereigns of India. 
Jnfortunately the same historians do not tell us by what passes 
he Hindu-Kush Antiochus HI (the Great), and Demetrius 
Eucratides crossed during their campaigns against India, 
it is important that we have at the same time fresh con- 
ration of the fact, that the Hindu-Kush was no obstacle to 
r of these sovereigns, or for the passage of their troops from 
tria into India. 
> Campaign of Arshak II (the Great).—Not long after its 
nation the Greco-Bactrian kingdom began to fall into decay, 
ause of the rising power of the Parthians, and of the inroads 
che wild Scythian nomads. In the interval between the 
ipaign against India of Antiochus III (the Great} || and of 





The continued close connection which lus existed between the Greco-Bactrian 
dom, the walley of the Kabul river, and the valley of the Indus, shows that 
indu-Kush range has not proved a special barrier, nor does this range even now 
er constant communication between Kabul and Afghan-Turkistan.— Author, 
See: Grigorieff’s interesting article headed the ‘*Greco-Bactrian kingdom,’ in 
Journal of the Minister of Popular Education.— Author. . 
He ascended the throne about the year 183 or 181 B. C., and reigned after 
amits.—Azhor. . 
These “interesting extracts are taken from a work drawn from eastern manu- 
ts preserved in the Paris Bibliothéqae, and from other sources. The material 
gained was compiled by Mr. I, M. Shagan Chirbet, an Armenian, employed 
e Bibliothéque, and engaged in researches in eastern languages, and by Mons. 
fartin, a Frenchman, learned in Armenian literature. The whole was published- 
itis in 1806 in the French language, and was translated into Russian by Alexander 
Jobasheff at St, Petersburg in 1816,—Author. 


. 
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Eiicratides, there unexpectedly rose up a Parthian king, name¢ 
Arshak II (the Great). Regarding his campaign against 
India, we do not know very much. Making’ a rapid movement 
into Bactriana, he took possession of that kingdom, and ther 
conquered the entire country from Persia to the Sea of Azoff 
including also a portion of Scythia. In one of the histories 
relating to ancient Asia, we read the following :—* Arshak,* wi Wits 
an immense army, penetrated into the heart of Persia, con 
quered many peoples, and invaded India as far as the bank: 
‘of the Indus (in the year 194 B. C.) He moreover effected al 
these conquests in a space of only three years. He then set uf 
satrapies in every province of his vasg empire, and returned to his 
own capital, crowned with glory and burdened with rich booty.’ 

“With respect to the campaign of Arshak II (the Grea‘*’ 
we think it useful to remark, get before he entered upon his 1 
vasion of India, he thought it expedient to conguer Bactriana a: 

a portion of Central Asia.+ He thus followed the example. 
by Semiramidé, and by,Alexander the Great. 

10, Campaigns of the Scythians and of the Saks.—After t 
campaigns against India of the Greco-Bactrians and of t 
Parthians, historians tell us of the invasion of that count 
by nomad races, called Scythians, and Saks. These noma 
eclipsed even the glory of the Parthians. At the beginnii 
of the 2nd century B. C. the Saks occupied the country, nc 
known as Djungaria, and the Scythians dwelt in Tang 

. Having driven back in the year 177 B. C.f an inroad of t 
Huns, the Scythians gradually moved towards the south-we 
driving the Saks before them, until subsequently both these rac 
occupied the banks of the Jaxartes \Sir-Daria). As, howev: 
the Scythians appeared on this river in ever increasing numbe. 
the Saks retired towards Sogdiana (or the country which 
now -known as Russia’s Zarafshan province.) About the ye 
120 B. C, the Scythians crossed the Oxus (Amu-Daria), ar 
occupied Bactria. During the first-half of the century preceding 
the Christian era, the Scythians could place 100,000 men in the 
field, but they were still divided into five tribes, each of which 
had its own district But about this time, however, the ruler 
of the Oxus (Amu-Daria) district, united the several tribes, and 
speedily founded a vast Scythian Empire. 

The Saks moved still further westward, and made inroads 
into Khurassan and Southern Afghanistan. Both nomad races 
#.¢, an intermixture of the two, subsequently invaded India, 
crossing by the mountain passes, dividing that country from 





* Some called him Arsak. He ascended the throne of Parthia about the year 
194 B. C.—dathor. 

+ Passage italicised in original text. 

+ See Grigoriefl’s Kabulistan and Kafiristan, pp. 779 and following.——<Axthor, 
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ianistan. The Scythians crossed by the Hindu-Kush range, 
Saks by the, Suleiman range, or rather by the Khwaja- 
an chain.- In the middle of the ist century B. C„ a 
ure of Saks and Scythians took possession of part of the 
pamisus range, and of the provinces south of it, They 
overran the whole of the course of the Indus down 
he sea, and the country which they then occupied in time 
ved the name of Scythia. A hundred years after this, 2 e., 
e time of Ptolemy, the country stretching from the mouths 
ie Indus eastwards up to the Kabul and Sutlej rivers, was 
d Indo-Scythia.* It was during this period -that the 
atain country which “marks the North-Western frontier 
hat is now British India, was the scene of ceaseless strife, 
, then, is the information regarding the extension of the 
inion of the Saks and of the’ Scythians, which we find in 
writings of ancient classic and Chinese historians; and 
gh the history of the conquests of these races in India is 
tly altered by other historians, the compilation of a regular 
aology of the nomad conquerors of India would take, us 
far away from cur present task. The important considera- 
for us Russians is, that these nomad horsemen undoubtedly 
xd freely across the passes both of the Hindu-Kush and 
ie other ranges, of what is now known as Afghanistan, The 
hians, as nomads, had no regular army, so that when they 
ed the Hindu-Kush, they, in all probability, moved not by 
or two passes, but by several at a time, for they advanced 
any other nomad race, with a wide front, taking .with them 
families, studs of horses, droves of camels, herds of horned 
2, and flocks of sheep and goats. 
~ Campaign of Naushirwan, Emperor of Persia :-—After the 
rnaigns against India of the Scythians and Saks, there ` 
rred in Central and Western Asia, a series of wars, so that 
had at one time been one large sovereignty, was often 
up into several small independent States, and this saved 
India from foreign invasions. 
it in the 6th century A. D. there succeeded to the throne 
ersia a great politician and army leader, Naushirwan. He 
ed from 531 to 579 A. D., and during that period obtained 
‘derable successes over the Roman Empire, until, at last, a 
on of Arabia and of Syria, Bactria, the whole of the Oxus 
ia portion of the basin of the Jaxartes, including the country 
known as the Province of Farghana, and the whole of modern 
anistan came'under his sway. He subsequently conquered 
he countries ‘to the west of the rivers Indus, and also 





Then the Saks made their appearance in India, they altogether lost their 
tive designation, and likewise went by the name of Scythians.—Avfhor, 
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certain of the Upper Provinces of India. Malcolm,” t 
historian of Persia, says that his military syccesses were sı 
prising, and that to the end of his life he knew how to preser 
intact the great empire which he had founded. In his d 
the limits of Persia stretched far beyond the ancient Persi 
monarchy, to which modern braggart Persians set pretensio 
But Naushirwan’s son was not able to preserve the integrity 

his father’s empire; for in the VII century, we find 

- Kabulistan a group of small weak principalities, which serv 
however, as a guarantee for the independence of India, But 
the time. of which we are now speaking, a small portion of .t 
North-West of India was in a state bf vassalship to the warli 
ruler of Capissa or (Kabul-Kohistan), (see Grigorieff’s Kabulist 
and Kafiristan) but in the VII. century A. D, this vassalst 
passed to Kashmir . ° sce 

12. Campaign of Ugus-Khan :—Chingiz-Khan has genera 
been considered to have been the founder ofthe power of t 
Mongol-Tatars. But “this idea is inexact, because for fc 
genturies before Chingiz-Khan appeared, the Mongols had a leac 
who made vast conquests in Asia, south-eastern Europe a 
north-eastern Africa, and he it was, who undoubtedly prepar 
the way for, and facilitated the future triumph of, the Mongol 

We.speak of Uguz-Khan, an Uigur of the Mongol race. F 
dominion was established in the VIII and IX. centuries of t 
‘Christian -era, 

In Abul Ghazi-Khan’s history of the Mongols and Tatar: 
we find a very circumstantial account of the campaigns agai 
India of the Mongol chief, Uguz-Khan, who, after overthre 
ing his rivals, including his. own father, subjected to himself 1 
nomad tents (#/is) of his own tribe, and also those of pcre 
ing tribes. As soon, too, as he had got the power into-tis o 
hands, he organized and disciplined an army with which 
yearly -carried out campaigns, defeated the Tatars, who 
their time possessed apart of China, and amassed an enormc 
amount of booty. His successes brought him allies, and th 
after securing his own country on the side of China, he launck 
his cavalry to the west and south-west, and conquered ma 
sovereignties including Tibet and Kara-Kitai, and then und 
took a campaign against Turkistan and Indiat His first mo 
ment in this direction was the passage of the Oxus (Amu-Dat 

* Histoire de la Perse. Paris 1821. 4 tomes. Translation from the Eng 
See pagë 220, tome I.—Author. 

+ Histoire des Mongols et des Tatars, pax’ Abul-Ghazi-Khan. Publide, traduit 
annotée parle Baron Desmaisons, tome II, Traduction. St. Petersburg 1€ 
See page 73.—Author. s 

$ Uguz-Khan (Ogguz Khan) is spoken of t'as the possessor of the greater } 
tion of the Universe,” and as having ‘‘reigned for yo years” in the Shebanc 


or History of the Mongol Turks, in the Jagatai dialect, with translation, notes + 
aadenda, Published by I, Berezin, at Kazan in 1849.—Author. 
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and the conquest of Bactria. ‘After this lie led’ his ‘troops‘into: 
the province of Ghur, an undertaking which. involved. a- 
laborious mounțain expedition, during which the Mongo] ar my: 
moved forward with the greatest difficulty, but Uguz- Khan had, 
given’ strict orders that no one should dare to halt, and. so the 
advance was continued, and the country, was subdued, - And yet- 
there exists abundant testimony” to’ prove Uguz-Khan’s soli- 
citude for the lives-of his’ soldiers consistent with the strict 
discipline which existed in the 'Mongol army long before the 
appearance of Chinghiz-Khan. -We know, too, that the army 
which crossed the Hindu-Kush during the winter seasoli, Goni; 
sisted of cavalry alone, : Proceeding ‘onwards, . Uguz- Khan took 
possession of Kabul and of Ghazni, and then undertook’ his; 
inroads. into the valley of the Indus, But his primary. object 
ive was Kashmir,.-of which the sovereign at the time was one” 
Yagma. Defended as he was bY wide gorges and high moun-- 
tains, Yagma refused to surrender to the Mongol invader of 
his conntry.. AF whole year.was taken up withthe subjugation 
of Kashmir, during which much blood was shed on both sides? 
At length the Mongols’ cécupied-the country, and put Yagma 
and his troops to the sword. After the lapse of some tinie, 
Uguz-Khan marched towards Samarkand, passing through 
Badakhshan on his way back.to his.own.country Mongolia. -` 
The campaign of Uguz-Khan against Turkistan, Bactria; 
Afghanistan and India is best described “as a brilliant cavalry 
raid,” for in the space of 3% years, the Mongols traversed more 


than 11,000 versts (7,340) miles. Passing rapidly over the. 


steppe, their cavalry were detained at certain of the forts 
of Turkistan, and’ in the. mountains of Afghanistan, -on 
account ofa severe winter and deep snow. After they had 

quered a portion of Afghanistan, and had invaded India, they 
subdued the mountain country of Kashmir and proceeded, vid 
Ghilgit and Yassin, crossing by the Darkot and Baroghil 
passes (12,000 feet above sea- “level) into Badakhshan. ; 

We do not know what was the size of the baggage train 
which accompanied the army of Uguz-Khan, but we do know 
that it had with it camels, of in other words, pack-transports, 
With regard to food, as Mongob are generally not fastidious, we 
may suppose that their chief stand by was Kouszzss (fermented, 
milk of the mare), and the flesh of horses, camels and sheep. . 

Such was the Mongol leader, who more than four centuries 
before the time of Chinghiz-Khan, was the terror of Asia. He __ 
it was who founded the dominion of the Mongol-Tafars, and it 
was his example that Chingiz-Khan followed later on, What, 
then, were the chief causes that enabled this Mongol leader 
to carry out military triumphs, so’‘strprising ? That „he 
was a a highly talented man there can ‘be ho doubt. But ‘evidently . 
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that is not the sole explanation. We suppose, therefore, that one’ 
of the principal reasons of his success lay in the fact, that thé 
Mongol troops had excellent horses which they knew how 
to ride * 

The excellence of their horses constituted the great military 
superiority of the Mongol-Tatars, but no less remarkable was the - 
ability to do with little and poor food, which characterised the a 
Mongol, and the Tatar himself, of those far off times. TAT 

The chief sources of information, in the compilation of the 

- foregoing and of the subsequent chapters of this paper, are 
the following :-— : 

I. Collin de Barv.—Histoire de ! Inde ancienne et moderne. 
Paris 1814. - 
` II, Chibert and Marten,—Interesting extracts concerning the 
ancient history of Asia, culled from Eastern manuscripts in the 
Paris Bibliothéque. and from ‘other sources, Translated into ' 
Russian from the French. St, Petersburg 1816, 

III. Malcolms—Histoire de la Perse, translafed into French 
from the English, Paris 1821. . 

Ty. Grigorief—Kabulistan and Kafiristan, St. Petersburg, 

* 1867, The Greco-Bactrian kingdom. - 

V. -Histoire des Mongols et des Tatares, par Aboul-Ghazi- 
Khan ; publiée, traduite et annotée par le Baron Desmaison, St. 
Petersburg, 1874. 

VI. Edward Sullivan... The Conquerors, Warriors, and States- 
men of India, London,. 1866, 


CHAPTER II. 


13. Campaign of Sabaktagin—With the beginning of the 
Mussulman era, there set in a fresh epoch of conquest in the 
name of the prophet Mahomet, and to this conquest India was 
also subjected. During the time of their Caliph, Muavin, the 
Mussulmans had already possessed themselves of Kabul and 
Lughman ; and although in the year 699 A.D. they were driven 
therefrom, in the VIII. century A.D. having gained ‘the line 
of the Hindu-Kush, they overran the whole of Afghanistan 

. ‘Towards the end of the IX. century, there arose the kingdom, 
of Ghazni, which was founded by a certain Abustakin,} an exile 
from Bukhara, who had become dissatisfied with his own 
sovereign. This man had with him 800 adherents, and amongst 





* In corroboration of this idea, we would refer the leader to the History of the 
Eastern part of Central Asia between the X and XII centuries A. D wiht 
a Chinese resceript regarding the Kidaputks, Durjdenyaks, Mongol-Tatars. St. 
Peterburg, 1857. See page 225. See also chap, VIIL of the Notes on the Mognol- 
Zartars, written during the life of Chingiz-Khan.—Auchor. 

+ Malcolm. ` dZéstoive de la Perse. Page 2, tome I].— Author. 
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them, in the character of a simple soldier, was Sabaktagin. 
In the year 976 A.D., Abustakin died, and as his son Isaak, a 
debauchee, did not long outlive him, the Ghazni kingdom 
iacked a direct descendant, so that the adherents of the newly- 
founded state proceeded to elect a head from amongst them- 
selves, Their choice fellon Sabaktagin, a brave soldier, who 
had been promoted by . his former master for various exploits, 
and who had won general respect in the ranks of the soldiery. 

Sabaktagin then was the founder of the‘ greatness of the 
Ghazni kingdom, and of the dynasty of the Ghaznivides. He 
was both an excellent soldier and a good ruler. The first. 
sonquests which he undergook were towards the south-west, and 
soon his standards waved on the banks of the Helmond: 
But as an orthodox Muhammadan, Sabaktagin. soon turned his 
ittention eastwards, in the diregtion of India, where reigned 
‘the unbelievers.” 

Having defeated the Indian Sovereign Jaipal, who at that 
time possessed Kabul, he compelled him to conclude a treaty of 
peace ; but when Jaipal broke this pact, Sabaktagin * invaded. 
Lughman, “and turned a flourishing and populous country irfto 
i desert.” He also took possession of many other parts of the 
country, everywhere overthrowing the Buddhist temples and 
ther local shrines, and erecting mosques on their ruins, 

Malcolm, on the authority of Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh’a, says that 
faipal confronted the Mussulmans with an army of 300,000 
nen, but was attacked and out-manceuvred by Sabaktagin’s 
irmy of 60,000 men. The Indians then fled, leaving behind 
hem an enormous booty. Sabaktagin subsequently occupied 
Peshawur. His death.took place n the year 997 A.D. 

14. Campaigns of Mahmud of Ghazni—Mahmud, the eldest 
rof Sabaktagin, may be called the real conqueror of India, 
ince`he undertook no less than twelve campaigns against that. 
country. Mahmud, when his father died, was away in Khuras- 
an, This circumstance gave his brother Ismail an oppor- 
unity of seizing the throne; but when Mahmud’s forces 
tacked him, Ismail was defeated, and was thrown into prison 
shere he died. Mahmud resembled his father in many 
espects, having great strength of will, and being distinguished 
or his severity. He was undoubtedly possessed, too, of great 
alents ; for in a short time he subd- ued to Mussalman dominion, 
he richest provinces of. India, Towards the close of his life, 
iowever, having become enormously rich, he became also very 
aiserly. Like his father, Mahmud loved the arts and sciences, 
nd during his reign Ghazni was renowned for its riches and its 


* Grigorieff,. Kabulistan and Kajiristan.—A rithor « 
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glory, and became the centre of Muhammadan learhing, whilst 
his sovereignty was acknowledged throughout the vast conti- 
nent of Asia. He was 28 years of age when he ascended the 
throne of Ghazni. woos i i 

. We will not in our present remarks’ attempt to describe all 
the conquests of Mahmud in India, but we will invite the 
attention of our readers to some only of his campaigns. az 
us Russians, it isa very important fact. that, besides the tw 
well-known passes which lead from the West into India, viz. 
the Khaibar and the Bolan, there exist also other intermediate 
voutes across the Suleiman range, by which it would be possib 
Jor a strong army to open a way for gtself into India. -* The 
campaigns of Mahmud, undertaken from Ghazni towards India 
perfectly convince us, as ‘we shall see further on, of the prac 
ticability of the so-called Gomal pass, leading from the town o 
Ghazni to the banks of the Indus at Dera-Ismail-Khan. 

` A profound believer in the ‘religion of the prophet Mahomet 
Mahmud madeit the abject of his whole life to subdue thi 
peoples of the East, and to;convert them to his own faith: Hi 
esjvecial attention was therefore ‘directed to the inhabitants o 
Hindustan, against whom his first campaign was conducted ir 
the -year roor A. D. Entering the province of Peshawur, ‘hi 
encountered the army of Jaipal, with whose name we ar 
already familiar. Mahmud’s force consisted of 10,000, all told 
whereas Jaipal confronted him with 12,000 horsemen, 130,00 
foot-soldiers, and 300 elephants: The Indians were defeated, anı 
Jaipal taken prisoner, but he was released in return fora heav: 
ransom, and his necklace, valued at 8 lakhs of rupees, was take 
from him.” After this Jaipal, who had been twice defeated b) 
the ‘invader, no longer desired to be a king, and so he vacate: 
the throne-in favour of his son, Ananidnapal, and voluntarii 
immolatéd himself of a funeral pile, pte 
~The same year (roor A. D.) Mahmud returned to.Ghazr 
after setting up his own administrator at Peshawar, and annex 
ing to his monarchy the. country: along the right bank of th 
Indus. During the three following years, Mahmud at th 
head of a powerful army, composed of Arabs, Turks, Afghan 
and other Muhammadans, carried out three campaigns agains 
the north-west of India. . These resulted in the annexation c 
the town of Multan, together with the whole of the Peshawt 
valley. He-spared no human life, except on condition of cor 
version to Muhammadanism. The Indians called him “th 
destroyer,” for he both slew them and overthrew and plundere 
their temples. ol 








* This Passage is italicised in the original text. 
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During the first ten years. of his aieka series of cám- 
paigns against India, Mahmud went no further than the 
province of the Punjab; but in the year 1011 A. D., he decided 
upon carrying the war into the heart of India, and into those 
of her provinces that were vast, thickly populated, and rich. 

The object of this more extended plan ‘of operations was 
the overthrow of Tannassar (Tanesar) the principal Hindu 
shrine between Lahore and Delhi. In spite, therefore, of the 
entreaties of the worshippers.of this shrine, he gave the temple 
over to destruction, and its slabs: and stones were sent to 
pave the streets of Ghazni, Mecca, and Baghdad. 

In the year r013 Å. D. Mahmud sent an army to pillage 
Kashmir, and in the year 1015 A. D.,, he again invaded that 
country. At last he resolved to attack Kanoj, which at this 
period was the capital of India ; but Delhi, as the more ancient 
capital, was still celebrated for the luxuriance of its wonder- 
ful gardens, «Delhi, too, was: the chief Hindoo- mart, and the 
most important of the trade centees of Hindustan Accord- 
ingly, in the spring of the year 1018 A. D., Mahmud, having 
got rid of the difficulties which he had encountered in Khérezm; 
(Khiva) and Bukhara, and having placed a large army in 
winter quarters at Balkh, advanced at the head of 100,000 
cavalry and 30,000 infanty against India. His route lay 
through Kashmir and towards Peshawut. 

This movement was, however, only a feint, and intended to 
screen his main object. The Indians, who were accustomed _ 
to see this fierce Mussulman‘in the valley of Kashmir, sup- 
posed, that he would, in all probability, return thence to Ghazni; 
as he had already done on two occasions, but they were deeply 
mistaken, for the Mussulman host turned aside to cross the 
highest mountain passes in the world. This host recognised 
no obstacles, and overcame with stubborn manliness the most 
terrible impediments that nature could present. The march 
was a triumph, and one that excites profound amazement ; 
indeed, it could only have been conducted by a man possessed of 
unusual strength of will, before which everything bowed itself, 
and whose possessor could make his officers and soldiers ful fil 
that which no one else would have dared to demand from them, 

People, who are acquainted - with mountain warfare in Asia, 
can easily comprehend our sentiments, for they know that 
several of the highest ranges had to be crossed by Mahmud’s 
army ; that this army traversed countries of remarkable sterility; 
and that it surmounted colossal snow passes and dangerous 
mountain streams, And all this was done to conceal the real 
objective of the army, so that military history,—neither ancient 
nor modern—recounts to us any andere ine of so stupendous 
ı character. 
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- And now we, thanks to the explorations carried out both by 
Russians and Englishmen in Asia, know enough of the country 
dividing India from Central Asia and Chinese’ Turkistan, to 
define with sufficient accuracy the route which Mahmud follow- 
ed in his surprising and unexampled march. 

Mahmud led his army, or at any rate a part of it, from 
Kashmir towards Leh (situated at a height’ of 11,740 ft.), and 
Ladak, and so gradually rose to the Shushul and Gardoh passes 
(13,936 and 14,240, respectively, above sea-level). He then 
crossed the Himalayan range, either near Dengo (18,230) 
or near Tinkur (16,200.)* It required an iron will to carry 
out such a march, and one glance at te map will show that 
the Hindoos most probably never even suspected the approach 
of the Mussulman army from such a direction. It was only 
when that army appeared at the Western frontier of Nepal, 
that they became aware that the terrible commander had 
really come with,a powerful force to attack the wery centre of 
India. It was now too late however, for them to do anything 
in the way of preparations, for Mahmud, with his brilliant 
cavalfy, rushed on Kanoj (in the valley of the Ganges) like a 
whirlwind, and utterly destroyed that city. 

After a three days’ occupation of Kanouj, Mahmud of Ghazni 
advanced on Meerut, distant 55 versts (362) miles to the 

_north-west of Delhi. Having besieged and captured this town, 
he sacked it, and then turned south towards Muttra, distant 
120 versts (80` miles) from Delhi, and the then centre of 
Hindu culture. Æn voute he attacked and took Mavin, a strong 
fort’ on the Jumna. After seizing the town of Muttra; and 
killing the numerous priests and pilgrims there collected, he 
ordered all the temples to be overthrown, and then laden with, 
unheard of booty, and with a large number of prisoners (both 
men and women), Mahmud marched leisurely towards his 
own capital, Ghazni, which became adorned with the finest 
buildings, and was converted into one of the most important 
towns in the East. It became, too, the centre of Mussulman* 
poesy and learning. ` 

For three years Mahmud lived in splendour and at ease, but 
at last he grew tired of this sort of life, and since he had already 
plundered Northern India, he turned his gaze southwards, 
for he had gained detailed information regarding the wealth 
of Gujarat, and of the size of its capital Angalwara (Narwala), -- 
and of the existence of its famous altar, Soma. The terrible 
conqueror accordingly decided upon leading his army in this 
cinema ACRE tA CE A EL 

* We do not know exactly his actual line of advance, for unfortunately 
we have. not been able to make use of the information supplied by 
Mussulman historians.—Az/hor, f 
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direction, This-was in the year 1024 A. D,, ‘and it marked the 
12th and last campaign of Mahmud against "India. 

Mahmud was aware that this campaign was threatened by 
many dangers, and that he would have on this occasion to deal 
with a strong and an implacable foe, also, that his army would 
have to ttaverse the fearful desert of Marwar, (the country of 
~death) ; that he would further have to encounter a sovereign, 
whose cavalry was cased in mail, and who had powerful ele- 
phants at his disposal. He knew tha: the fame of his enemy was 
‘spread abroad throughout India, and that he could place in 
the field a host, whose numbers rivalled those of Xerxes when 
that monarch invaded Hurope, 

But none of this knowledge caused any wavering in his 
decision, and he never fora moment had any doubts of his 
success, Such was the strength of Mahmud’s will. Accord- 
ingly, atthe close of the rainy season, Mahmud, at the head- 
of a force of cavalry numbering 80,000 men, mounted on horses 
selected with special care, set out ftom Ghazni. He crossed 
the Suleiman range by the Gomal pass, and soon reached the 
town of Multan, distant from Ghazni 550 versts (370 miles.) 
Here he collected all the provisions and forage necessary for his 
army ; and with a baggage train .of 20,000 camels, he marched 
across the desert in the direction of Ajmeer, the capital of 
Rajputana, distant from Mooltan 270 versts (180 miles). 
~ Ajmeer being taken, and the waterless desert of Marwar hav- 
ing been crossed, Mahmud made his appearance before the 
famous town of Angalwara-Putun (Narvala), the capital of 
Goojerat. This town lay equidistant between the Gulf of Cutch 
and Cambay, and played at this time in India the part of ancient 
Tyre, for it had trade relations with eighty-two maritime towns 
of Europe, Asia and Africa. | 

Angalwara was founded in the year 746 A. D. The luxury 
and wealth of the place attracted the stern Mahmud, and he 
at one time thought of making this town the capital of his 
vast monarchy, but he soon cast away such an idea, and gave 
the town over to destruction. Fifteen years after its destruction 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, the town was restored on an even more 
magnificent scale, but it was finally overthrown by the Muham- 
madans in the year 1294 A.D. . 

From the plundering of Angalwara, Mahmud marched to- 
wards Puttun-Somnath, or Deve-Puttun, the walls of which 
town encircled the temple of Soma, one of the most 
sacred in Hindustan, After obtaining possession during the 
dead of night of the wall of the sacred portion of the city, 
he led his army on to the storming of the temple, but a large 
body of Brahmins and of pilgrims made such a desperate 
resistance, that the ranks of the Muhammadans wavered, 
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Makhmud hereupon dismounted from his horse; and krieeling 


down prayed to God that he would deliver the idols of the unbe- 
lievers into his hands, Then he arose, and leading his favourite 


General by the hand, he called upon, his men to follow him . 


His troops dashed forward, and soon all the idols were broken 
down. The Indians then turned and fled, and the Brahmins 


offered a ransom of 100,000,000 roubles (£10,000,000),* but--~ 


Mahmud refused.the same, leaving of the temple not one stone 
upon another: the idols he sent away to. Mecca, Medina, and 
Ghazni, So terminated one of the most daring undertakings of 
the conquerors of India. In his return to Ghazni vid Mooltan, 
Mahmud lost in the: desert of Rajpuéana fully one-third of 
his army, owing to privations undergone on the route. At 
length in the autumn of the year 1026 A. D., he reached Ghazni 
once again, and so completed - -éhe history of his campaigns 
against Hindustan, 

Mahmud has undoubtedly the right to be classed amongst 
the number of the greatest of military leaders ; for in the course 
of a, 34 years’ reign, he personally conducted 19 ‘compaigns, 
and’ was the victor in 30 engagements and sieges. No climate 
‘disconcerted him ; no season of the year had any terrors for 
him, and he bore himself with equal fortitude in the uninhabited 
plains of Persia, Turan and Scinde, as on the wide and swift 
rivers of the Panjab, or on the loftiest mountains of the Hindu- 


Kush and Himalayas, or amidst the everlasting snows of - 


‘Tibet, 

Having made 12 campaigns against India, and having | an- 
nexed to his dominions Multan; Peshawar and Kashmir, he 
held in subjection the greater part of the Indian Peninsula, 


In the interval too, between his Indian campaigns, he and his. 


Generals conducted minor expeditions to the north and west, 
Thus he despoiled the Uzbak ruler of Kashgar, and seized 
his country. He subjugated the mountain province of Ghur, 
likewise a considerable portion of Central, Asia, Seistan, 
Khorassan, Irak, the Southern Caucasus (Georgi a) and the whole 
of Western Persia, excepting Ispahan, where he placed his own 
son on the throne. The whole of the intervening countries also 
came tinder his dominion, so that his vast empire extended 
‘from the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf to Kashgaria and 
the Ganges, 

Mahmud was, moreover, greatly respected amongst Mussul~ 
mans, for he seemed to them to be one of the greatest of the 
apostles of their religion, He was also a wise ruler of his 





‘= In the temple there were 66 pillars of wrought gold, connected by a 
long chain of the same metal. The idols were ‘studded with’ precious 
stanes, and in boxes there were heaps f diamonds, and a countless quantity 
of pearls. Author, ; 
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awn country, and the patron af:-Mussulman science ’and litera: 
‘ure. He maybe regarded as the founder of Afghan power, 
and of the Muhaminadan dominion in Hindustan. 

Mahmud died in the year 1030A, D, in the sixty-third year | 
of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his reign. Whilst on his 
jeath-bed, he held a brilliant parade of his ever-victorious army, 
and there filed past him 100,000 ‘infantry, 50,000 cavalry, and 
1,300 elephants, These were his comrades in arms with whom 
1e had shared both joy and sorrow, and from whom he parted 
with the keenest regret. — 

Mahmud’s campaigns have E proved ‘the practi- 
sability for the passag of a’ large army of the Gomal pass, 
which connects Ghazni with Multan (Dera-Ismail-Khan ?) 

18. Campaigns of Muhammad of Ghur. To the surprise of 
all, there rose up in the middle*of the XII century the dynasty 
ofthe Ghuride (Guridi) Ghur cr Gur, an ancient province of 
hurassan; waf conquered by Mahmud of Ghaani in the XI cen- 
cury A. D., and’ was annexed by him to his Ghazni empire, but 
1e aligued this province to be administered by its own princes 
icting in his name. Theinhabitants of Ghur were considered to 
oe pure Afghans, and from the most ancient times, have been a - 
warlike race, and have had great influence on the country 
aow known as Afghanistan. A little before the XII century 
a civil war broke out between Ghur and Ghazni, which ter- 
minated in favour of Ghur, and in the destruction and plunder 
of Ghazni. Allah, the founder of the dynasty of the Ghuride,; 
annexed to his dominions Ghazni, a part of India, Balkh, and 
Herat. He was then attacked by Sindjur, the chief of the 
Seljukidoe, and with -difficulty saved his life’ Allah died in 
the year 1155 A. D. and his son, who succeeded him on the 
throne of Ghur, was slain by the Turks, In the year 1186 
A. D., Jaiyaz, the nephew of Allah, ascended the throne, and 
he entrusted to his brother, A7auhammad-Shabab, the administra- 
tion of the Indian provinces of the Ghur dynasty, 

This Muhammad-Shabab is called in history Mukammad of 
Ghur. He was the direct follower of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and the second Muhammadan invader of India. 

When Muhammad of Ghur entered upon the administration 
of the Indian provinces of the Ghur dominions, political matters 
in that couhtry were complicated-in an- extraordinary manner, 
Khuser, of the dynasty of the Ghaznivides, ruled at Lahore, 
Turks of the Seljukidce race poured forth like a_ great ‘stream 
from behind. the Hindu-Kush, and crossing that range, not by 
one pass only, but in all probability by several at a time, for 
they moved with a wide front, they conquered a portion of 
of the Ghazni dominions, and seemed ready to invade the 
rich plains of India, But unexpectedly they turned westwards, 
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and by this movement they laid the foundation in Europe of 
that Eastern Question which is still unsettled. . 

In the year 1186 A. D., Muhammad of Ghur marched: with 
‘an army against Khuser, the Ghaznivide ruler of Lahore, to 
which city he laid siege, having in the meanwhile possessed 
himself of the Peshawar valley, Multan, and almost all the. 
provinces along the course of the Indus. He twice failed to - 
take Lahore. At length, after the manner of Asiatics, he had 
recourse to treachery, and so obtained possession of the persons” 
of Khuser and of his family. Having effected this, he mer- 
cilessly put them all to death. Thus sadly and fortuitously 
perished the last member of the fimous dynasty of the 
_Ghaznivides, a dynasty which had reigned for 189 years. 

The Turks having passed westwards, -Jaiyaz speedily re- 
established order at Ghazni And at Herat, and so fonnded: a 
new and vast monarchy in Southern Asia.. 

Muhammad of Ghur may be said to have Begun his cam- , 
paign against India with the treacherous acquisition of Lahore. \ 
In the year 1191; A. D, he marched against Ajmere, a town 
which lies 350 wersts (2333 miles), to the south-west of Delhi.” 
The ruler of both places af this time was the famous Ptavra of 
the princely house of Rajputana, under whose standards was 
enrolled every brave and renowned person throughout India. 

The hostile armies met on the bank of the Sursutai river, 
a a point 21 versts (14 miles,) distant from Tanesur, when a 
long and bloody battle ensued, which began by the Indians 
advancing to the attack, and eriving the Muhammadans from 
their position. ~ 

Muhammad of Ghur then rode forward and attacked the J 

elephant on which sat Pitavra, who wounded and would havé ` 
captured his adversary, but for the devotion displayed by 
Muhammad of Ghur’s personal attendants. The Afghan army 
now fled, and was pursued by the Indians for a distance of 60 
wersts (40 miles.) 
"Muhammad of Ghur’s defeat on this occasion was complete, 
He remained at Lahore until he had recovered from his wound, 
and then marched first of`all' to Ghur, and then to Ghazni, a 
point which is of the first strategical importance with regard 
to the valley of the Indus. 

Muhammad Ghur remained for three years at Ghazni, and ., 
quietly reformed an army. Meanwhile there was raging a- 
fierce civil war between Pitavra, the ruler of Delhi, and Jaihund, 
the sovereign of Kanouj, who then offered an alliance to 
Muhammad of Ghur. 
© Accordingly, in the year 1193 A. D., Muhammad sent 'to the 
Punjab a force of 50,000 cavalry, "under the commana of 
Kutub, a former slave, 
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It should here be stated that-there were.at ‘this. time on the 
ndian peninsula four. vast soveteignties, known respectively 

; Kanoj, Delhi; Marwar and Gujerat, and of these, the two 
rst were the most powerful. .Pitavra, the ruler of Delhi, 
ad subdued to a state of vassalship all the smaller states, to 
1e number of more than a hundred, between the Indus and the 
ranges. ; 

Jaihund, too, the sovereign of Kanoj, was possessed of special 
ower, since. he could place in the field an army composed of 
3,000 mail-clad warriors, 30,000 horsemen with coats of mail, 
90,000 foot-soldiers, and also 200,000 men, armed with bows 
id arrows and pole-axes, besides a large number of elephants. It 
ould be noted that Jaihund had helped Pitavra to gain a vic- 
ry over the Muhammadans on the occasion of Muhammad of 
hur’s defeat. 

The deadly strife then which set in between the two most 
ywerful of the Ifdian potentates, could not but Ye advantageous 
the Muhammadans. The result, therefore, of an alliance be- 
reen the forces of Muhammad of Ghur and of Jaihund, was éhe 
‘cupation of Delhi by the Muhammadans in the year -1193, 
. D., Pitavra meeting with an heroic death in the defence of his 
ngdom, 

In the following year, Muhammad of Ghur resolved to 
idertake, from Delhi. a campaign into the interior of India, and 
was then manifest that the three years which he had passed at 
hazni had not been wasted, for he set out at the head of 100,000 
ccellently equipped cavalry selected from amongst Turks, Per- 
ans, and Afghans, “ Perhaps,” remarks, Sullivan,* “there has 
ver entered into India such a vast army of mercenaries ; 
r-almost every warlike race of Northern and Central Asia 
nt its representatives to share-in the enormous plunder of 
idia,” : 
We have already said that Muhammad. sent Kutub in 
vance with 50,000 cavalry, and then, as so often happens, an 
y was turned into an enemy, for subsequently Muhammad and 
atub joined forces, and marched -against their quondam ally, 
ihund of Kanoj, who confronted l” the Mussalmans with an 
my of 300,000 men. No less than 150 minor. Indian potentates 
ned this large force, swearing by the water of the sacred Ganges 
at they would either destroy their enemies, or die and obtain a 
artyr’s crown. 
The Mussalmans, though separated from their base by a a distance 
1,800 versts} (1,200 miles), were led by the first leader of the 





' The Conguerors, Warriors and Statemen of India. London, 1886.— 
ethor. 

f According to Sullivan, Muhammed of Ghur’s route lay through Peshawar ; 
e crossed the Indus and marched to Peshawar ;” but we are not aware 
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age, were animated with cool resolution, and felt assured o 
success even before the fight began. .- 

-Muhammad made a night attack, which was so impetuous 
that the Indian host first wavered, (the rows of SN 
being broken through), then got into confusion, and finally 
fell back in full retreat -A great slaughter now ‘took place 
and the proud Jaihund_ unable to endure’ his defeat, cas 
himself into the Ganges, and was engulphed in its sa¢red waters 
The capital of India, the magnificent and ancient city of Kanouj 
was now given over to final destruction. for it never agai 
rose from its ruins®: which, however, arg still to be seen as a testi 
mony of departed splendour. 

In the year 1195 A. D., Muhammad of Ghur took possessio! 
of the sacred city of Benares; situated on the Ganges, rather mori 
than 400 versts ‘266 Z miles, from Kanoj, so that he was ther 
more than 2 209 versis “1,460 miles) from his own base at Ghazni 

Benares. the most angient and sacred ‘city’ of the Hindus 
contained at this period the richest temples in the world It wa 
als@ a very city of priests, for out ofa population of 600,000 
80, ooo were Brahmins or priests. 

` Muhammad met with but feeble opposition here, so he sim 
ply occupied and plundered the town, slew the priests, and brok: 
down the. temples: In and around ‘Benares the number o 
temples thus destroyed were computed at a thousand. th 
amount of booty which they contained being something fabulous 

After this, the stern conqueror set out on his return marcl 
to Ghazni, following ‘the route through the, Gomal pass. . Hi 
entered his capital at the head of his v ictorious army, which wa 
followed by 4,000 camels laden with the plunder of his feel 
campaign. 

This campaign indisputably belongs to the number of the mos 
remarkable in military history, for it was a cavalry raid in the 
widest acceptation of the term. One general engagement, whic! 
decided the fate of the principal, the most warlike, and the mos 
powerful state in India, was a night attack of cavilry masses 
Muhammad of Ghur displayed marked military talent, and con 
bined in the highest degree two important qualities in a leader 
caution and decision. and we have already said he 'was a mat 
who was possessed of an iron will. 





on what authority this statement is made, for if Muhammed of Ghur wen 
through the Gonval pass to go to Peshawar, he would not have ha 
to cross the: Indus at all. If. on ‘the other hand, he did cross the Indus, thei 
in order to get to Peshawnr, he must have recrossed that river, and in orde 
to reach Lahore from Peshawur, he would have had to cross the river a thir 
time. Again, if hé went thioùgh Kabul ‘and the Khaibar Pass, h 
‘evidently reached Peshawur without crossing the Indus—Avthor, ` 

> * It will be remembered that the first destruction of Kanouj was at th 
hands of Mahmud of Ghazni.—Anthor 
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This campaign, moreover, decided a very ‘important question, 
z, the possibility of finding forage in Northern India for 
50,000 cavalry horses. There can be no doubt, too, that Muham- 
ad of Ghur returned to Ghazni by the Gomal pass of the .- 
uleiman range, and it was by the same pass, as we already 
now, that Mahmud of Ghazni went on more than one 
ctasion, Thus it & now manifest that the Gomal pass, which 
es between the Khaibar-and the Bolan, is practicable at almost 
very season of the year. not only for small bodies of troops, but 
y entire armies, for Nadir-Shah, as we shall see further on, 
ept up the reputation of this pass as a practicable route for 
‘oops of all arms. e . 

Muhammad of Ghur reigned for 32 years, during 29 of 
‘hich, his eldest brother, Tayaz-ul-Din, was the nominal so- 
ereign of his vast empire. His most talented commanders were 
tutub and Eldots, 

During his reign Muhammad of Ghur carried out xine cam- 
gign against ulia, and from seven of these he returned with an 
normous amount of booty. He was killed by the Jats on 
he banks of the Nilab, almost on the very spot on wRich 
e defeated Pitavra ; and on his death his monarchy was divided 
mongst his principal commanders. Thus Eldots kept Ghazni 
nd the northern provinces for himself, and Kutub the greater 
art of India, choosing Lahore as his capital. Another general, 
iamed Nadir-Kubashi, took for himself Multan and the Scinde 
wovinees. All three generals had originally been simple» slaves 
f Mumammad of Ghur, and had been advanced to high 
vosition by their sovereign. through good service «and the 
lisplay of ability. Kutub was the founder in India of the 
— e dynasty of the slaves.” The sovereignty of the 
-athans or Afghans was now finally established over Hindustan. 
viuhammadanism gained converts, and appeared as though it 
vould be a powerful social force ; but, as we shall see later on, 
he dynasty of the Afghans in India was at first shaken and 
hen finally oyerthrown. í ; 

16. Campaign of Chingiz-Khan—From the description of the 
Mongol campaign against India undertaken by Uguz-Khan, 
ve have seen that even in those ancient times the Mongols had 
in army excellently organised and admirably disciplined. But 
vith the lapse of time they grew weak, so that, during the 
‘eign of Il-Khan, the Tatars, their constant rivals, defeated 
their main army. Subsequently, however, the balance of power 
igain inclined to the side of the Mongols ; for in the year 1155, 
4. D, Chingiz~-Khan made his appearance in the world, and his 
dirth had a great influence on the superstitious Mongols, 

His father, chief of a Mongol tribe, containing 40 000 families, 
lied when Chingiz-Khan was only 13 years old, and even at that 
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early age he had ‘to mount a horse and fight: for his own 
rights.* The struggle lasted for 26 years, but it was a good 
military training, and instructive in the highest degree to the 
young soldier, who in the year 1193 AD (he being then 39 
years of age)gained a decisive victory over his principal enemies; 
but it was not -to till the year 1204 A.D. that he finally estab- 
lished his authority throughout Mongolia. He was at_this 
time 50 years of age, and he had already entered the ranks of 
great army leaders. The organisation indeed of his army sur- 
passed that of any in either Asia or Europe contemporaneous 
with his own, and we may here observe that the success of his 
Subsequent campaigns rested on thatgremarkable army organi- 
‘sation, and on his unusually strict military discipline. The 
«rapidity of his successes amazed the whole world, but his attacks 
were characterised both by celerity of movement and dash in 
delivery. 

We will not here enter into a detailed descyiption of all the. 
„wars waged by Chingiz-Khan, but will open our present accoun 
with the events of the year 1220 A.D, when he, with bis ie 
generals Chjebe, Subutai and Tugachar, reached the northern 

slopes of the Paropamisus, and when his- son Tuli appeared 
at the head of 80,000 cavalry before Merv and Herat. By the 
‘summer of the year 1221 A. D., Chingiz-Khan had come into 
the possession of the whole of the western half of Central 
„Asia, of Persian-Khurassan, including Merv and Herat ; whilst 
the cavalry force which he had despatched under his generals 
iChjebe and Subutai, had reached the Caspian Sea, and had 
.subdued the frontier provinces of north-western Persia. With 
¿Bamian in his possession—Chingiz- Khan was now at the 
threshold of the .gigantic Hindu-Kush range, which is a cond 
‘tinuation of the Himalayan chain and is the natural boundary 
of India, for beyond it natives of India have never endeavoured 
to pass. Before the Mongols towered mountains rising above 
the limits of perpetual snow, with passes at an immense height, 
for, from Bamian towards Kabul, the direct road lies over two 
:passes, the Irak and the Unai, of which the first fies at a height 
of 12,190 feet above sea level, and the second at 11.320 feet, 
Beside these two passes, however: there are others leading into 
the Kabul valley more to the east of Bamian, and all, of them 





* The best work about Chingiz-Khan is by Baron D’Osson. It is! 
entitled Historie des Mongols depuis Ti chinguiz- Khan-Jusgwa Timur Beg 
Ou Ti amerlane.— Author. 

t fo those desirous of becoming acquainted with the military organisa- 
tion of the Mongols, we recommend Mr M. J. Ivanin’s work entitled ‘‘ The 
Military Science and Conquests of the Mongol-Tatars and Central Asian 
pesples in the time of Chingiz-Khan and ‘Tamerlane, ” St. Petersburg, 
187 5. —Author. 
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are more or less practicable for troopsin their passage from 
the valley of the, Amu-Daria into India. 

The great conqueror, in the course of his lengthened military, 
career, had taught his troops to overcome every possible 
abstacle e, sothat they easily and rapidly traversed the most 
terrible wastes, crossed the widest and deepest rivers, and were _ 
alsõ accustomed to surmount mountain fastnesses, Assured 
then of the resolute bravery of his soldiers and of the endurance 
of their horses, Chingiz-Khan thought nothing of throwing an 
army across the Hindu-Kush range. 

Moreover, he now heard that Jalaluddin, ‘the new Sultan of 
Kharezm (Ki liva) had ass€mbled near Ghazni, a place renowned 
throughout the east for its strength and riches, an army of 
70,000 men. In ear therefore, to watch the movements and 
yperations of Jalaluddin, Ching#-Khan sent a force of 30,000 
nen, divided in four detachments, along theyoads leading towards 
Shazni, Ghur, Zebul and Kabul. But some of these detach- 
hents were attacked and cut up by Jalaluddin and his general 
Xhan Malik, whereupon Chingiz-Khan hastily collected, a 
»owerful force with which he crossed the Hindu-Kush, Hear- 
ng of the rapid advance of the main body of the Mongol army, 
‘alaluddin decided to clear out of Afghanistan, and to “retire to- 
vards the Indus. Chingiz-Khan pursued him night and day, and 
‘oon reached Ghazni, where he learnt that Jalaluddin had 15 
lays previously withdrawn in the direction of India. Leaving 
me of his own officers as Governor of Ghazni, Chingiz-Khan 
continued to follow up Jalaluddin, making forced marches in 
xder to overtake him. In their march from Ghazni, the 
Mongols followed the Gomal route over the Suleiman range, 
urdencountered no opposition. On reaching the Indus, Chingiz- 
Xhan received information that Jalaluddin had prepared 
oats for the passage of the river on the following day, vis. 
he 21st December 1221 A.D. Accordingly, Chingiz-Khan 
esolved upon an attack before his enemy could get cross the 
iver. The result of this battle was that Jalaluddin’s forces were 
ut to pieces, but he himself escaped by swimming the river. 

But the success which Jalaluddin had gained over the 
idvanced detachments of the Mongols, previous to the passage 
of their main body across the Hindu-Kush, had roused, through- 
ut Khorassan, strong hopes of release from the rule of the 
ièrce invaders, and at Herat there was open rebellion against 
hem. On receipt of this news, Chingiz-Khan sent for his 
roungest son Tuli, and reproached him for having spared any of 
he inhabitants of Herat when he had captured that city. He 
hen despatched his general Ilchikai at the head of 80,000" 
nen, and directed him not to leave one soul in the place aliv@ 
[hese instructions were carried out almost to the letter ; for 
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after a siege of seven months, Herat was again taken by the 
Mongols on the 14th (26th) June 1222 A. D., and the slaughter 
of its inhabitants went on for a whole week, only 15 men 
escaping. Having carried out the orders given to him, Ilchikai 
marched to rejoin the main body of the Mongol army under 
Chingiz-Khan, For the pursuit of Jalaluddin, Chingiz-Khan 
sent off two cavalry detachments under his generals Bela and 
Turtai, but they could find no traces of the fugitive, and having 
taken the fort of Biah, they proceeded to Multan. Finding that 
their detachments were not strong enough to, capture this town, 
they devastated the provinces of Multan, Lahore, Ferozepore 
and Malikpur, and then marched to® réjoin the head-quarters 
-of Chingiz-Khan. Meanwhile Chingiz-Khan had, during the 
spring of the year 1222 A.D. proceeded up the right bank of 
the Indus aficr despatching his son Okedai to destroy Ghazni. 
After destroying Ghazni, Okedai asked his father’s permission 
to go and besiege the capital of Scistan, but Re was ordered tò 
return to head quarters because the fierce heat of summer wa! 
now setting in. Chingiz-Khan’s main body passed the summey 
of 1222 A. D., at Bernan, where he waited the return of his 
generals Bela and Turtai. On their rejoining him, he moved 
forward, and. was met near fort Gunal-Gurgan by his son 
Okedai. The Mongol army went into winter quarters in the 
mountain province of Buiya-Katvar, near the sources of the 
Tndus, but here an epidemic broke out amongst his troops, ard, 
when this had died out, Chingiz-Khan moved in the spring of 
1223 A. D., with the mtention of marching through Tibet into} 
Mongolia, but his progress was checked after the lapse of som 
days, for it was proved that the vast country through whic 
he wished to pass was a series of the highest mountaing- an 
the densest forests. We should here remark that Ching.z- 
Khan was at tris time 68 years old, and though he may be 
said’ to have lived on horse-back for a period of 55 years and 
was accustomed to endure all the labours and privations of 
war, still time claimed its own even in his case. Being checked 
in his advance through Tibet, he ordered his army to march 
towards Peshawar, and in all probability the route then taken 
was by the valley of the Kabul river. Subsequently he went 
into summer quarters in the province of Balakan where he lef: 
his impedimenta, In the autumn of the year 1223 A. 
Chingiz-Khan passed through Balkh. Here, after destroying 
` the town, he’ ordered its inhabitants to be put to death. 
His Indian campaign may be said to have been finished 
here, for after various wanderings in Central Asia, he re- 
turned in the autumn or winter of the year 1224 A. D., to his 
own country Mongolia. At a place called Buka-Sutchill-he 
gave a grand feast to his victorious army, and in February 
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of “the followirig year, he withdrew to jiis own alus, or Broup of 
nomad tents. Co 

The campaigns of Chingiz- Ria ånd of his k present 
a striking picture of rapid. raids. carried out in various directions. 
They were indeed’ a series of tempests, of. which history gives 
no otherexamples, The rapidity of the movement of the 
-Mongol cavalry’ produced a state of alarm not only upon those 
who "had to face such rushes, but.on the tnost distant countries. 
The Byzantine Empire trembled through fear, Russia herself was 
subjected. to the terrible inroads of the Mongols, who left deep 
traces on her population—traces which prepared the way for 
her subjugation by Bati the grandson of Chingiz-Khan, 

- The Indian campaign of Chingiz-Khan is: especially. remark- 
able’ for ‘the rapidity with-which it was undertaken. Thus, 
setting out from Mongolia in the autumn of the year 1218, 
A. D; by the end of the year 1221 A. D., Chingiz-Khan stood - 
“as'a conqueror on the banks of the Indus, This means that 
‘in. a little over three years’ time, hjs main body marched not 
less than 5,060 versts (3:333 miles) during which we know that 
for ‘several months of each year: the troops were detained 
én voute'through being sent to ‘occupy forts and. other causes. 
Moreover, during the same’ period, the detaclrnents.sent. out 
under the sons or generals of Chingiz-Khan, traversed more 
than 8,000 versts (5, 333 miles.) Thé campaigns of Chingiz- 
Khan have also taught’ us how much may be done with cavalry 
mounted on small horses, taught, as Mongol horses are taught, 
to: endure long and rapid “marches with under-foot pasturage ` 
only for food, until such time as the summer heat enables them 
to ‘be turned out to- ‘graze on the rich grazing ground: of a 

ountainous country. 

Russia now occupies a considerable part of the empire over 
which Chingiz-Khan once held sway, and she also possesses 
tens of millions of horses of the same breed as those which 
were in Chingiz-Khan’s army. It seems to us, then, mete that 
weë should turn our full attention to, instead of disregarding, this 
inexhaustible supply of military wealth, especially in view of 
possible complications along our vast Asian frontiers. History 
always furnishes. good examples, and very-often even definitely 
indicates what is needful and whatis useful for us to do. Who 
knows what may happen’ in the future in Asia or in Europe? 
-In-‘the event of a war with China, we could utilise the Mongols 
and their horses. ‘and carry terror and alarm into the heart of the 
Celestial Empire. But. at ‘the samé time it should not be 
forgotten ‘that China is a colossal empire thickly populated 
and fertile, and that when this empire awakes from the sleep of 
centuries and adopts European culture, it will prove a terrible 
neighbour to our Asiatic possessions, 
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Who knows, too, what events may be.accomplished in Asia? 
for if our rival does not cease her intrigues in Central Asia, 
we must show her that we clearly understand the power which 
we possess on the steppes of Asia. There. does not exist a 
doubt that there never has been a more brilliant force of cavalry 
than that which Chingiz-Khan knew so well how to use..* And 


yet the spirit which imbued those troopers still exists in the- 


hearts of our own Cossacks. On oúr Central Asian steppes, 
too, from Lake Baikal to the Caspian Sea, we have horses of 
almost identically the same stamp ; animals distinguishable by. 
their small size, and accustomed to scanty herbage, and yet 
capable of great endurance and fit to undergo long marches., ; 

17. Campaigns against India undertaken by the Mongols after 
the death of Chingiz-Khan. The Mongols after conquering 
the greater number of the states of Asia, left in them strong 
bodies of their troops. In some instances the soldiers sò left 


d 


became absorbed in the population of the particular country, , 


for they had with them their families, and intermarried also 
with the people of the land. It is a true statement then, 
that, the campaigns of Chingiz-Khan were not ordinary wars, 
-so much as a migration of Mongol Tartars and other races, 
who left after them deep traces ; for even at the present day, 
after the lapse of more than five-and-a-half centuries, we find 
in various parts of Asia, Europe, and beyond the limits of 
Mongolia and.of Tartary, whole provinces peopled by des- 
cendants of Chingiz-Khan’s armed bands. 

After the death of Chingiz-Khan the Mongols continued the 
work which he had begun, so that India was subjected to fresh 
Mongol inroads.of which. unfortunately we have not now any 


a ala 


exact or minute accounts, We know, however, that Turmen- 4 


shir-Khan,.a Morigol leader in the year 1240 A. D., con- 
quered the greater part of the North-West of India, and that 
his troops.swam across the river Jhelum, after which they 
appeared before Muttra, on the river Jumna, and then reached 
the basin of the Ganges. We know, too, that in the year 1245 
A. D, the Mongols advanced through Tibet and across the 
gigantic Himalayan range into the north-east corner of Bengal, 
and that almost up to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
they invaded the Punjab by way of Afghanistan. 
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; ART. VILIIL—COMPARATIVE PENAL LAW.—H. eid 
(Continued from the “ Calcutta Review,’ July 1887, page 194.\. 
T the last number of this Review I stated that jt was my 
object, in’ these articles on & Comparative Penal Law,” 
Merely to seize and discuss salient features of contrast, and in 
Particular to point out in what respects the English differs from 
the Indian law, which appears to be more in accord with the 
most advanced doctrines of modern @riminalists, and in what 
-points either or both may, with advantage to the community, 
be amended or ameliorated Keeping this object in view, it 
is evident that my treatment* of the subject must perforce be 
somewhat desultory. The'subject of criminal liability may be 
completed withsome notice of the provisions of different Codes 
concerning age. 7 


e Age: 

In France and Belgium *, if the accused is under 16 years 
of age, and has acted with discernment, the punishment is 
reduced according to a scale laid down, but an order for police 
supervision may be passed in the same way as if he were 
above 16. If he has acted without discernment, he must be 
acquitted, but may either, according to circumstances, be made 
over to his parents, or placed in a reformatory (maison de 
correction) till his twentieth year. A sentence of deportation 

‘or hard labour cannot be passed against any one who has 
completed his seventieth year. The old Prussian Code F alsá 
only dealt with the two periods, below sixteen and above 
sixteen. i ; 

The. German f Code takes the ages of twelve and eighteen ; 
there can be no criminal prosecution for an offence committed 
before the twelfth year, but the accused may be submitted to 
measures of correction and supervision. Between twelve and 
eighteen the question of discernment (the “ sufficient maturity of 
understanding ” of the Penal Code) arises ; if acquitted, owing to 
want of discernment, the accused may be kept till his twentieth 
year in a correctional or educational establishment. If convicted. 
he is liable to a reduced scale of punishment. The Dutch § Code 
takes the ages of ten and sixteen ; the Hungarian || Code twelve 
-and sixteen; the Danish T Code ten, fifteen, and eighteen, 








* Fr. P. C. 66 yo; Belg. P. C. 72-74. § Dutch P. C., 38.39. 
+ Pruss. Code 42. . | Hung. P. C. ae, 
Í Germ, P. C., 55-57. ; _ T Dem P. Cu 35 37. 
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Under ten or twelve there can be no prosecution ; but in Denmark 
the State may take measures of correction and safety, and in 
Holland if the offence committed be punishable with imprison- 
ment, or if it be the contravention of begging, the child 
may be placed in a State school till the age of eighteen. 
Between ten and sixteen, if the act be committed with dis- 
cernment, the punishment is diminished by one-third. So in 
Hungary, there is a reduced scale of punishment, and it is 
enacted in Art. 87 of the Code,that no one under twenty can 
be condemned to death or to. perpetual imprisonment. In 
Denmark, discernment is presumed from fifteen, but from that 
age to eighteen punishments are reduced by one-half. » Between 
ten and fifteen, a maximum sentence of two years may be im- 
posed (ay where the offence committed is murder, grievous hurt, 
theft, or arson ; and (b) wheresthe act committed entails a more 
severe punishment than fine or simple imprisonment, and the 
circumstancesdisclose maturity of understanding. The French 
~and Italian Codes differ from the other Codes in not fixing any 
age below which there shall not be a criminal prosecution ; but 
in Italy * if a minor of fourteen years or less has acted without 
discernment, he is not liable to punishment., He may, how." 
ever, be confined in a public workshop, or security may be 
taken from his parents to bring him up properly. In the State of 
Louisiana, + the age of conclusive non-liability is nine, and the. 
period of conditional liability (that is, conditional on maturity of 
understanding) from nine to fifteen. The provisions in the- 
Chinese Penal Code ¢ are somewhat peculiar and worthy of notice. 
Offenders- under fifteen or over seventy, or who are disabled by 
the loss of an eye or a limb, may redeem any’ punishment ‘other 
“than capital} by the payment of an established fine. If under 
tèn or over eighty years, or totally disabled by the loss of both 
eyes or two limbs, offenders even in capital cases (except treason) 
are recommended to the particular consideration and decision 
of his Imperia! Majesty. Offenders under seven or over ninety 
shall not suffer punishment in any case, except treason or 
rebellion, The idea of a child under seven being guilty -of 
treason is absurd to occidental ideas; but in the Orient szalztiaæ 
supplet wiatem, and there have been some truly remarkable 
cases in India of precocious development of intelligence, A 
case is reported in the Weekly Reporter, § in which a girl aged 
‘ten, killed her husband while he was asleep, by chopping off 
his head with a dao. Blackstone mentions some singular cases 
„in England. A girl of thirteen was burnt for killing her 
mistress: two boys of nine and ten, respectively, killed their 





* Tal. P.C, 88. i ` £ China P. C, 22. 
+ Lou. P. C, 29. $ 1 W.R Cr. 43- 
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companions, and were sentenced to death, the. boy of ten. being 
actually hanged. A boy of eight years old was tried at Abing- 
don for firing two barns; and it appearing that He had malice, 
revenge and cunning, he was found guilty, condemned. and 
hanged accordingly. Thus, also, in very -modern times, a boy 
of ten years old was convicted on his own confession of. 
murdering his bed-fellow, there appearing, in his whole beha- 
viour, plain tokens of a mischievous discretion; and as the 
sparing of this boy merely on account of his tender years might 
be of dangerous consequence to the public by propagating a 
‘notion that children might commit such atrocious crimes with 
impunity, it was unanimously agreed by all the judges that he 
was a proper subject of capital punishment.* In Alabama,f a 
negro slave boy, between ten and eleven years old, was convict- 
ed of the murder of his master’s çhild. 

The Russian flaw on this subject seems to be more minute 
than any other igv. M. Albert Du Boys, in ashort essay on 
the actual state of the criminal law in Russia, remarks (writing 
in 1874) that “ for the past few years Russia has presented the 
singutar example of a country, which reforms its judicial institu- 
tions in a liberal manner before reforming its political institu- 
tions from the same point of view.” The provisions regarding 
age in the Penal Code are as follows:—Children under seven, 
who commit offences, are not punishable ; but they are restored 
to their parents, guardians, or near relatives, in order to be 
instructed by them regarding the penalty of their acts; from 
seven to ten, they are not punishable under the Code, but are 
so restored with a view to domestic correction ; similarly, from 
ten to fourteen, if the Court finds that they have acted with- 
out discernment ; from fourteen to seventeen, if the Court ` 
finds they have acted without complete discernment, they are 
subject to a reduced scale of punishment; from fourteen to 
twenty-one, offences committed by negligence only entail a 
domestic correction by parents or guardians; a second offence 
does away with any privilege. The Russian system may then 
be summed up as follows: up to seven, no offence or punish- 
ment; from seven to ten, no public punishment, but merely 
domestic correction ; from ten to fourteen, the same, if no 
discernment ; otherwise, punishment on a very reduced scale ; 
from fourteen to twenty-one, punishment on a reduced scale, 
-with power to the Court to send the offender, if under seventeen, 
to an asylum of correction for some months ; in case of re- 
cidivism, suppression of all privileges: accorded to age. 


o 








* 4 Bl Com. 23, 24 + Godfrey us. The State, 31 Ala. 
> { Russian P. C., 94, ase Lo A ps 
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It remains to consider -whether the laws of other countrie 

uggest any defects in the English or Indian law, or any points: 
n which. they are susceptible of amelioration. What- strikes. 
me at once is that in England certainly, and perhaps also in 
‘ndia, the age of non-criminality, or more strictly of non- 
iability to criminal prosecution, should be raised. Section 82 of 
he Indian Penal Code enacts that “nothing is an offence 
vhich is done by a child under seven years of age ;” Section 83 
macts that “nothing is an offence which is done by a child 
bove seven years of; age and under twelve, who has not attained. 
ufficient maturity of understanding to judge “of the nature 
ind consequences of hig conduct on that occasion.’ 

Substituting fourteen for twelve, the law is the same-in Eng- 
and,* except that a child between seven and fourteen in England, 
S presumed to be doli tucqpax, whereas a child between 
even and twelve in_ India is presumed to be ‘dol: capax. 1 
im inclined tẹ think the age of exemptioa from criminal 
ərosecution should be raised. in eIndia to nine, and in 
England to eleven. It has been seen that the age in 
Continental countries varies from .ten. to twelve; whilé the 
tbsence of a minimum limit in France leaves too much to the 
varying discretion of different Magistrates. But, of course, it may 
de necessary to empower the administrative authorities to take 
such measures, in any particular case, as may be necessary for the 
sublic safety. It is hardly seemly to.bring a child under ten 
rears of age as an accused before a Criminal Court. 

Then the limit of what may be called the conditional period 
should be raised in India from twelve to fourteen, and in 
England from fourteen to sixteen. The severity and even 
cruelty of ancient criminal law should be borne in mind; 
*he.common law, as expounded by Hale, | Hawkins, and Coke, 
may have been the “perfection of reason” at the time they 
wrote, but is it not a trifle obsolete and antiquated in this 
penultimate decade of the roth century ? And, indeed, it has 
n many respects been abandoned. Offenders under sixteen, 
nay now in certain cases‘ be sent to reformatory schools for 
2 period of from two to five years. Again, the unsnitability 
of the common law on the subject has necessitated special 
egislation concerning youthful offenders. Under the summary 
Jurisdiction Act of 1879, a child is defined to bea pezson who, 
p the opinion of the Court before whom he is broug’:';-is under 





* In England thereis a third period from 14, to 21, quoad offences 
which consist of mere non-feasance ; as, for example, negligently pertnit 
ing felons to escape; not repairing highways, &c. Blackstone gives us a 
-eason for the exemption that, not having the command of his fortune 
ill 27, the Parson. wants the capacity to “do those things which the law 
‘equires. 4 Bl, i T 29 and 30 Vict, ©. 117, S 14 f 
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re age of twelve years; a young person is one who, in the 
pinion of the.Court, is over twelve and under sixteen years 
of age; an adult is one who,in the opinion of the Court, is 
over sixteen years of age. A child, charged with any indict-- 
able offence other than homicide, may, if the parent consents, 
be tried summarily, and sentenced to imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one month, ora fine not exceeding forty shillings, and 
(if a male) to whipping in addition or substitution. Certain 
offences * by young persons may, if they consent, and the Court 
considers it expedient, be dealt with summarily, and the offender 
may be imprisoned for three months, or fined up to £10, -and 
(if a-male under fourteen) may be hipped in addition or 
substitution. In India also reformatory schools have been estab- 
lished. As Bishop remarks :—“ Although we may well suppose 
there are instances in which’a child under fourteen should be 
punished by the tribunals as criminal, clearly the age of seven 
years, as the age of possible capacity, is much¢oo young for 
punishment to be given ‘by the hand of the law; though it 
should be given at the hand of the parent, and the latter, 
rathér than the former, be made to suffer the consequences 
of its neglect,’ In Texas the age-periods corresponding to those 
of English law (namely, seven and fourteen) are by. Statute 
nine and thirteen; and in Illinois, ten and fourteen. In Texas, 
the death- -penalty cannot be inflicted on an infant below 
seventeen, 

It appears advisable, then, both in England and India, to 
raise both the absolute and the conditional limits of age; and 
some age should be fixed, below which the penalty of death 
should jot be inflicted. 


Right of Private Defence against Acts of Public Servants vd 


In Indiat there is no right of private defence against an act 
which does not reasonably cause the apprehension of death or 
of grievous hurt, if done, or attempted to be done, by a public 
servant (or by the direction of a public servant) i good faith 
under colour of his office, though that act may not be strictly 
justifinble by law. Moreover, s. 79 in the chapter of General 
Exceptions, enacts that “nothing is an offence which is done, 
by ‘any person who is justified by law, or who by reason of a 
„mistake of fact, and not by reason of a mistake of law, in good 
faith believes himself to be justified by law in doing it. ? Thesa 
two sections are instances, among others, which go to show 





* These offences are certain sorts of larceny and embezzlement, receiv- 
ing stolen goods, offences with intent to endanger the safety of persons 
upon railways, and offences under the Post Office laws. 

t Sec. 99, P. C. 
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that there is ia India more of what is known of-the Continent 
as droit adutinisiratif than there isin England. The words 
I have italicised above cut the Gordian knot of many difficulties, , 
and protect public servants in India toa far greater extent than 
isthe casein England. In England, if a public servant is in 
fact acting illegally ; if an arrest happens to be illegal, owing 
to some technical flaw in the warrant, the right of private 
defence is the same as it would be against the act of a private 
person, being defence against unlawful violence. .The un: 
reasonable character of the law consists in the fact, that the 
person who resists or uses violence cannot, in all cases, know 
at the time that the ace of the public officer is unjustifiable, or 
otherwise illegal so as to give a right of private defence, The 
InJian law resembles the law in France, It has been ruled 
by the Court of Cassation.* that “ the offence of assaulting: or 
resisting public officers (s. 209 of the French Code Pénal) 
does not deped onthe greater or less regulerity with which 
those officers have proceeded, Private persons have no right 
to constitute themselves judges of public officers ; the irregular- 
ity of the act can only be a ground for a civil action ora 
prosecution against its authors.” The Dutch Penal Code 
(art. 43) declares that he who commits an act in execution 
of an official order given by an authority of competent ta 
give it, is nevertheless not punishable, provided he believed 
in good faith that the authority was competent, and that it 
was his duty as a subordinate to obey the order. This appears 
to be reasonable. If the subordinate acts in good faith, it 
appears to be monstrous that he should thereby subject himself 
to punishment. A Mr. Chaster has lately written a book on 
“the powers of executive officers, in which he displays a most 
tender solicitude for the liberty of the British public against 
the acts of sheriffs, police officers, and others, and, as it seems 
to me, evinces an altogether needless alarm lest these latter 
may exceed their powers or be given larger powers. Mr, 
‘Chaster might be induced to modify his opinions, if he were 
to accept for six months the.office of sheriff or constable of a 
county. What strikes an ordinary law-abiding subject in 
England is, that policemen are perhaps more open to blame for 
refusing to act, in cases where they would be clearly justified 
in doing so, than for any excessive readiness to take action, 
No doubt the fear of civil actions is wholesome, and acts asa 
stroug deterrent; but if these actions were tried by judges, 
and not by juries, there would be more uniformity in the 
verdicts given, and therefore more certainty as to probable 
results, At present the element of uncertainty as to what view 








* Cass. 22nd Aug. 1867; 15th July 1826; 26th Feb. 1829. 
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a jury thay ‘take of the facts i is, I venture to think, sadda 
to the due’. and fearless execution of the law. ,At present we 
„havc a little too much of a good thing—allowing the liability 
to civil actions to be a good thing—and the benefit that would: 
result from havisg only just enough. is counterbalanced by 
other evils. The sympathy of a jury is with the outraged or _ 
injured British subject, whose liberty is in danger, and against 
the presumably unfeeling and brutal official; and the same 
may be said, but of course to a much smaller extent, of the 
English Bench, recruited as it is from the Bar, and not being- 
merely a separate and regular branch of the Governmefit service 
as it isin France and India. Moreever, in France and other 
continental countries, where there is a regular droit administra- 
tif, these prosecutions and actions against officials are tried in 
* administrative”. courts, as opposed to the ordinary jadicial 
courts. ‘More consideration should be shown in England to the 
fact of good faith, and, for the purpose of actioifs for malicious ; 
arrest and prosecution, ‘the Legislature should endeavour todefine, | 
in a manner more favourable to executive officers and their 
acts,*the words “ reasonable and probable cause.” Foster men- 
tions a case, which sufficiently illustrates and points my argu- 
ment. A constable of a certain London parish arrested a 
woman in another parish at Covent Garden, which he had no 
authority todo, Certain bystanders, utter strangers to the 
woman, attempted to rescue her, and the constable’s assistant 
was killed by them. Seven judges against five held that this 
was not murder, for there was sufficient provocation to reduce 
the offence to manslaughter, Lord Holt, the leader of the 
, majority of the judges, was carried away by a fine enthusiasm, 
and said: “If one be imprisoned upon unlawful authority,” 
it is a sufficient provocation ‘to all people out of compassion, 
much more (1) wher rt is done under colour of justice, and when 
the liberty of the subject is invaded. It is a provocation to 
all the subjects of England; æ man ought to be concerned for 
Magna Charta and the laws; and if any officer against law 
imprison a man, he $s an offender against Magna Charta” The 
absurdity of this reasoning lay in the fact that the by-standers 
did not know whether the constable was or not justified in 
arresting. Many: years later Sir M. Foster ridiculed this 
decision; dnd, indeed, the clap-trap flourish about Magna 
Charta appears to be thoroughly deserving of ridicule. “ The 
prisoners,” says Foster,* “ saw a woman, a perfect stranger to 
them, led to the Round House under a charge of a criminal 
nature.- This, upon evidence at the Old Bailey a month or 
_ two. afterwards, cometh .out to be illegal imprisonment; a 





* Fost. Cr. C., 36 
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violation-of Magna Charta! And these ruffians are presumed 
to have been seized all on a sudden with a strong fit of zeal 
for Magna Chasta, and inthis frenzy to have drawn on the 
constable and stabbed his assistant.” In England killing 
fficers or others engaged in effecting the ends of justice is 
nurder only if the officer or other person is acting with due 
egal authority, and executing such authority in a legal manner, 
ind if.the defendant knows of such authority ; if any of these 
requisites is absent, the offence is reduced to ‘manslaughter. 
“Thus,” says Broom, “the guilt of the offendér- may depend 
entirely upon nice and difficult questions belonging to the 
civil branch of the law, such as the technical regularity of 
civil process, or the preci8e duty of a minister of justice in its 
execution.” l , 
There is another matter in which the English and Indian 
law presenta striking difference’; I mean, in respect of the 
protection accorded to acts done in the dispersion of riots or 
nlawful assemblies, In India, soldierg obeying their superior 
cers, are expressly protected against penal consequences : 
his is not so in England. Again, all persons concerned are 
rotected by the following provision of the law: “No pro- 
secution against any Magistrate, Military officer, Police-officer, 
soldier or Volunteer for any act purporting to be done under 
this chapter, shall be instituted in any Criminal Court, except 
with the sanction of the Governor-General in Council; and 
(a) no Magistrate or Police-Officer acting under this chapter . 
jn good faith, (6) no officer acting under sec, 131 in good faith, 
ré) no person doing any act in good. faith in compliance with 
requisition under section 128 or 129, and (d) no inferior 
ficer, or soldier, or volunteer, doing any act in obedience to 
any order which, under military law he was bound to obey, 
shall be deemed to have thereby committed any offence,”* 
The exemption from prosecution, except with the sanction of 
Government, is a bit of “administrative law.” This section 
extends the scope of the chapter on General Exceptions in the 
Penal Code, which enumerates the various grounds of exemp- 
tion from criminal liability. In England a soldier obeys an 
illegal order at his own risk, though, if the order be not 
obviously improper or contrary to law, a plea of obedience to 
he specific command of a superior officer would probably” 
d'to acquittal on a criminal charge. Again, in India, + if 
n action or prosecution is brought against a police-officer for 
any act done by him in such capacity, proof of a plea that he 
was acting under the warrant of a Magistrate ska// entitle him | 





* C P.C, 132. t Act V. 1861, s. 42, 
VOL, LXXXV.] 23 
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toa decree im his favour, notwitlistanding ; any ‘defect of juris-- 
diction, in‘such Magisttate:- In England ‘the law is fot so 

favourable- to subordinate ‘officers, though there are rules, as in 

India, a) pioscribing a limitation’ for such actions, 


a oe SUBSTANTIVE OFFENCES. 
ve False Evidence. 


~ In sapwad it is necessary that the false statement should’ 
be material to the question in issue. `The law in this respect 
does not.appear to be, so ‘reasonable as that of India and’ 
some, other countries, ` No- doubt it would serve-no good énd 
to punish a witness for giving a false answer to.a question 
altogether immaterial and impertin@nt to the issue, But the 
bet ‘that a qitestion is asked, generally shows that it is, at any 
rate; considered: to’ be material, and-if an answer is compelled, 
the. „witness should not be; allowed to` entertain an impression 
that he is at: liberty in any case to give an answer which is 
not true, and Which possibly may mislead the Court or influencg 
its opinion, The immåteriality of the statement is doubtles 
a ground for reduction of punishment,; but it would be danger 
ous to lay down any hard and fast’ rule that the statemen 
must be material, for the simple reason that it is extremely 
difficult, to say: beforehand: -what may or may not turn out to 
be material, and the witness cannot be permitted to constitute 
himself an arbiter.on this point. Sir James Stephen* appears to 
think that the rule of materiality is based on a misapprehen- 
sion, and that its authority is founded on cases in which the 
witness misunderstood ‘the. gist of the question, and was so, 
rather mistaken than perjured. “If this were so,” says he 
- “the inference drawn from-the cases ought to be, not that: th 
circumstances must be material, but that thé ‘witness arist 
understand that the Court requires. him to answer specifically 
upon these points. It is obviously a very different thing to 
give an answer.circumstantially incorrect under a misappre- 
hension of the point of the question asked, and wilfully to 
swear falsely on some circumstance collateral to the principal 
points at issue. It clearly ought to. be the duty of the wit- 
ness to- give true answers to every. question asked by the 
Court. To allow him to .answer immaterial. questions falsely, 
is tö extend an. arbitrary impunity to a certain number of 
perjuries, for it cannot be supposed that any uitness knows s oi 
the time of- swearing; whether the guestion which he answers ts 
material or not.” In India, a very common form of perjury is 
for a witness to deny relationship or caste-fellowship with one of 
‘the suitors or parties or other witnesses, the obvious object being 





* General view, Cr. Law, (1863,) 279. 
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to show that’ he is disinterested. ` Such dériials'aré sometimes 
made very, stupidly, as they are easily capable of disproof. A 
statement, whieh is intended’ to make‘ ‘thé Court place. a 
greater credence in the evidence of a witness than- it might 
otherwise do, is obviously deserving of punishment. | Whether 
such a statement would or would not amount to perjury. in 
England,. it is one for which I believe a prosecution would never, 
as a matter of fact, be instituted. Thelawin America on this 
point ‘is very clear ; swearing to a false statement is riot perjury 
unless the matter is ’ material. to the issue, question, -or purpose 
about or for which the staterhent is made; or uniless‘it is in- 
tended and calculated to give- probability to a‘ matérial state- 
ment, or credibility to the affiant. The doubtful wisdom of 
the English rule “is evident:from the remarks of -Erle, C. J. in. 
the.case of R. v. Mullany >* ~-“ Whenever’ the quéstion ‘arises 
whether a person may not be gitilty of perjury who, with intent 
to mislead the Court, wilfully swears falsely on g matter which; 
jin the opinion of the ‘judge, is of doybtful’ admissibility, or im- 
material to the inquiry, it will be one wed wort of the 
garejul consideration of all the judges? - : ° 

There are one or two other -points, in ‘connection - with the 
offence of perjury, which- atise for: consideration. ` Perjury in 
English law.is an assertion.(1) upon an oath; duly administered 
(2)'in a judicial proceeding, (3) beforé a competent: Court, of the 
truth, &c. . As regards the first point, it appears to be hecessary 
in England to prove that’ the- oath-‘was actually and duly 
administered. ‘In India-it ig the object of ‘the law ‘to: eliminate 
all possiblity of failures of justice from teclinical. omissions and 
irregularities, and Section 13 of Act X- `of € 1873- (the Indian 
Oaths Act) enacts that an-omission: to give an oath does not 
invalidate proceedings, “and it has been ruled + that the word 

‘omission,’ includes, any omission, and is not limited-to acci- 
dental or negligent omission.{ -In India, then, an. ommission 
to put the oath does not prevent a prosecution for false 
evidence. Art. 153 of the New York Penal. Code’ enacts -that, 
sit- is no defence to a prosecution for perjury, that-the oath 
was administered or taken-in an irregular manner (inadvertently 


+ 





* 34 L.J. (M. C.) x14. 

F 13 W. Rọ, Cr. 313. 14 B. L. R, R and 295, note. : 

T Some hillmen or jungly witnesses are so stupid, that the greatest 
iifficulty is experienced in making them repeat the form of oath. Again, 
the Court might intentionally omit to give the oath in the case of a- young 
child; it is not so easy for a Christian Judge to-explain the nature or 
sanctity of an oath to a Hindu or‘ Mahomedam child. Sec. 118 of the 
Indian Evidence Act enacts, that all persons are competent to testify; 
tinless prevented from understanding the questions put to them, or from 
giving rational answers to: those’ questions, by tender years, extreme old 
age, disease of body or mind, or any other cause of the same kind. .. ~ 
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kd 
or intentionally, as where a witness kisses his thumb instead of 
the book:)” 

As regards the proceeding in which the oath is taken,- the 
punishment, under the Indian Penal Code, for false evidence 
in a judical proceeding, isthe same as in England, but false 
evidence in any other case * is also made punishable with three 
years’ imprisonment. In this, asin other cases, the Indian and 
English legislatures leave an extremely wide discretion to the 
Courts as to the amount of punishment to be inflicted; still, 
the Indian Code differentiates the maximum punishments 
according to the heinousness of the offence, though not so 
elaborately as some of the Continental Codes. In India the 
punishment is enhanced, according to @he gravity of the offence. 
charged, when the false evidence is given by a witness with the 
object of procuring the conviction of the accused. Some of 
the Continental Codes draw °a distinction between criminal 
and civil matters, and cases in which the subject of the 
charge i is merely a police contravention ; in this last case a 
year’s imprisonment is generally the maximum. ` Art. 216 off 
the lungarian Penal Code makes the maximum punishment 
a year; and a fine-of 4oo florins, when the money value of 
the civil suit does not exceed roo florins. The- breaking 
of professional and official oaths by experts, translators, in- 
terpreters, &c., is also made punishable, though this does not 
amount to perjury in England.f The above variations of the 
maximum punishment according to the nature of the pro- 
ceeding in which, or the object with which, the offence is 
committed, appear to be reasonable; but even if such an 
amendment in the law be not urgently called for, it must be 
admitted by all thatthe English law is defective in not im~, 
posing a more severe punishment in cases where false evi-" 
dence is given against a man accused of a capital offence, 
Section 194} of the Penal Code allows in such a case the 


êg. before a Collector in a land acquisition proceeding, or certain 
oier revenue matters. A false statement to a Police Officer investigating 
a case is false evidence under Sec. 191, Penal Code, read with Sec. 161, 
Criminal Procedure Code, which authorizes certain Police Officers to 
-examine any person orally, and obliges such person to answer truly all ques- 
tions put to him relating to the case. The Police Officer is not allowed” 
"to administer any oath. 

+ Certain false oaths, though not taken in a judicial proceeding, are in 
England punishable as misdemeauours, but not as perjury ; for instance, 
the. oath- required to be taken before a Surrogate in order to obtaia ra 
marriage licence. &. v. Foster, R. and R. 459. 

f Sec: 195 enacts that a person who gives false evidence, knowing it 
to "be likely that he will cause any person ‘to be convicted of, an offence, not 
capital, but punishable with transportation for life or imprisonment for _ 
seven years or upwards, shall be punished as a person convicted of that 


offence wauld be liable to be punished. 
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punishment of transportation for life, or imprisonment for 
ten years: and the second clause of the section adds, that “if 
an innocent person be convicted and executed in consequence of 
such false evidence, the person who gives such false evidence 
shall be punished ‘ezther with death or the punishment herein- 
before described.” Continental legislators generally draw- the 
line at death, imposing a maximum of from ten to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. It has been doubted in England whether 
this judicial murder should not be punished with death; at 
least, it ought to be punished with a heavier sentence than 
ordinary perjury. By the ancient law of England,* it used to 
be punished with death. * Foster was of opinion that the offence 
should only be cognizable zz foro cœli. But Paterson justly 
remarks that there is no reason why it should not be murder, 
if the death is shewn clearly to “be a consequence of the false 
swearing, Murger by poisoning at first differed little in the 
kind and cogency of its evidence from murder by words and 
speeches ; and the operation of poisons was long equally mys- 
terious and inscrutable, till chemical science and post-mowtent 
éxdminations reduced it to rules and observations easily 
followed and traced out. 

The English law requires that the false evidence shall have 
been given before a competent Court, that is, a Court competent 
to try or take cognizance of the matter before it. Some Indian 
rulings have, in this respect, followed the English law, but I 
venture to think, with some want of discrimination. The gist 
of the offence of perjury is, that the witness zzéends to make 
a statement which he knows to be false; his offence is not 
in any way removed or lessened by the fact that-it may sub- 
sequently turn out that the Court was not competent to try 
the case. But the Indian rulings, as not infrequently happens, 
actually narrow the English law, while professing to follow 





- * Mirror, c. T, s 93 Brit. c. 52; Bract lib, iii, c,4:.1 Hawk, P. C, 
2 31.58.73 3 Inst., 9I, 224. bes I f f 

+ This may possibly be more self-evident to Indian than to English 
lawyers. A witness gives false evidence for the defence in a case of 
robbery (s. 392, Penal Code) disposed of by a first-class Magistrate, who 
has power to try the offence of robbery. An appeal is preferred to the 
Sessions Judge, who, on the evidence is of opinion that more than five 
gersons were engaged in the robbery, and that, therefore, the facts con- 
stitute dacoity (s. 395, P. C, an offence exclusively triable by the Court of 
Session), and he sends back the case to the Magistrate with directions 
-o commit it. Again, a second-class Magistrate convicts some offendérs 
of “rioting ;?? the District Magistrate, to whom the appeal lies, thinks 
‘hat the offence really committed was “ rioting armed with a deadly weapon ” 
"not triable by a second-class Magistrate). He therefore quashes the con- 
viction, and sends the case for re-trial by a first-class Magistrate. May not 
idence, given in the first twa trials respectively, be false evidentce? 
Common sense can give but one answer. 
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it: The -Madras and,Allahabad * Hight Cotirts have “upset 
convictions for false evidence on the ground of irregularities 
in. the institution of the proceedings. These decisions appear 
to-have overlooked certain: ‘English cases,} in which it is decided 
that, when false evidence is actually given on oath in a Court of 
Jaw, the offence is completé, notwithstanding any error, such as; 
for-instance, irregularity in the institution of the proceedings. 
‘In one case a conviction was upset on the ground of want of 
sanction for the Preece en though a virtual sanction had been 
given. } + i ‘ : 
T ; False Cortificiigs, dao 

“This subject may be considered as a corollary to the subject 
of false evidence. There. are many ` ‘sorts of false certificates 
which are punishable undef, Continental , Codes, but are. not 
penal. either. in. England on, India, Sec, 197 of the Indian 
Penal Codé enaets, that “ whoevet issues or-signs any ¢ertificate 
required by law ,to be given.or signed, or relating to any fac 
of which such certificate is by law admissible in evidence, 
knowing or believing that. such certificate is false in any! 
matétial point,’ shall be’ punished ‘in’ the same manner as if 
he gave false evidence”, A. false certificate, stating that .an 
accused was suffering from fever and could not attend the 
Court,’ would not be punishable, nor would there be any crimi- 
nal remedy .-against a person giving a bad servant a false 
certificate that he was.a good servant:§. The French Penal 
Code.|| contains special penalties against those who, to favour 
anyone, falsely certify to illness or infirmities incapacitating 





: : ae 
“LL Ru 6 All, 1033 5 All, 173 6 Mad. 252. a 

` F. See, for instance, R. v. Barry, 8 Cox, C. C., 121. 

T This ‘decision is contrary to much case-law, on the same e point; and the 
matter is ‘actually concluded by the plain words of the’ Code of ‘Criminal 
Procedure, Sec. 537. This section does not leave much scope for “apices. 
juris”’, Sec. 195.-refers to the sanction which js required for prosecution -for 
certain offences against public justice. When a Deputy Magistrate sends a 
witness before his official superior, the - District Magistrate, because the 
‘witness appears to have given false evidence, he not only virtually sanctions 
a prosecution, but he actually institutes one, as by hw he is empowered 
to do (s. 476, C, P. C.) The second. clause of Sec. 487, C. P, C., em- 
powers him to commit the case direct to the Court of Session, Where a 
Magistrate, before whom a witness had given false evidence, commit 
‘him for trial, it was held by the Bombay High Court (8 Bom. H. Cu 5B 
that his sanction must be implied. 

§ There are certainly no clear and direct provisions covering such cases. 
It is possible that the certificate in the first case’ might be. punishable as 
‘an abetment of an offence under See. 182, P. C. (false information to a 
public servant), and the second as abetment of cheating. But the inter: 
a would, I think, be some na far-fetched. . TRA 

af Fr P. Ca 159~-162, ; me : ait 
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for any public service, or who fabricate, false certificates of 
good conduct, of poverty, or of circumstances intended to 
procure any one a situation, credit, or- help. Section. 162 of 
that Code punishes false certificates „or all, sorts from ‘Which 
damage may _ possibly result, to'a third person or to the, public. 
In, Italy,” doctors, surgeons, ‘and Health officers -who, ; from 
favour, give a false certificate of illness ‘so as. to free any one 
from a public duty, are punishable with a fine of from 100 to 
1,000 francs. If they have received gifts or promises as an 
inducement to do so, they are further punishable with not Iess 
than six months’ imprisonment, and those’ who give, or promise, 
are liable to the same pwnishment.  Bengal..now swarms with 
native medical practitioners of sorts, some- of- whom have 
absolutely, no qualifications ; and certificates from- such men 
that an accused person or a witness is too ill to attend. court 
are frequently produced before Magistrates.f If false certificates 
of this sort .wére punishable, they would not .be so readily 
forthcoming. > 

The law.on this subject in Holland t tis very comprehensive 
A doctor who intentionally gives a false certificate of? the 
existence or non-existence,- present or -past, of a malady, 
illness, or infirmity, is punishable with . three. years’ imprison- 
ment; if the certificate is given with the intention of causing 
some person to ‘be admitted into a Junatic asylum,.the punish- 
ment is seven years. The person-who.uses the. false certificate 
as true is also punishable. Art. 230 enacts that he who fabricates 
or falsifies a certificate of good conduct, of capacity,-of poverty, 
or other circumstances, with intent to use it, or that it may 
be used in order to-obtain a-situation, or to excite ‘benevolence 
and obtain alms, is punishable with a year’s imprisonment. 
In Hungary § a doctor -who gives. a false certificate to a public 
authority or to an Insurance Company, is punishable with a 
year’s imprisonment ; and a man who,-though not ‘really a 
doctor, gives a certificate as if he were one, is -punishable in 
the same way. Those who knowingly make use ‘of such .certi- 
ficates are also punishable, Art. 411 enacts that every may or 








* Ital, P. C., 360. 


Til will say ie the Mukhtars who use these certificates, that when they — 


produce them before an intelligent Hakim, they hand them up with a 
sort of deprecating. air of hesitation, and hardly expect them to be be- 
lieved’; while the Mukhtars for the opposite party, express their opinion 
as to the value of the certificate by smiles of contempt and derisive com- 
ments, such as “aj kal doctor Soli goli phitta,” < a “ now-a-days. doctors ‘are 
to be found invevery gully.” ~ 

f Dutch P. C., 228-230, : i 

§ Hung. P. Ca 408 410, ‘The law: in Germany i is much. the same, the 
punishment being a minimum of one month anda, maximum - ce two years 
inprisonment, Germ. P. C, 278-280. ney S 
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of a commune, who knowingly gives a false certificate con- 
cerning the character or pecuniary resources of any person, is 
punishable with six months’ imprisonment, a fine of 200 florins 
and*deprivation of office. 

In India* false statements in affidavits or declarations do 
‘not appear to be punishable, unless the declaration be one 
which a Court of Justice, or any public servant, or other person, 
is bound or authorised by law to receive as evidence of any 
fact. „A case recently occurred in Bengal, in which the accused 
in a case, filed, what he chose to call, an- “affidavit,” charging 
-the Magistrate with having falsely got up the case with the 
connivance of the police. The act @&as, of course, punishable 
under s.s. 228, 500, and perhaps other sections also of the 
Penal Code ; but the process, having been issued under Sec. 
193, was quashed by the High Court, and the contempt 
went unpunished.- But, apart from sections relating to insult 
and defamatioh, such a petition presented to a Court by a 
accused person ought to*be punishable. Art. 200 of the Penal 
Code of Louisiana enacts that, “ whoever ‘declares a falsehood 
by a voluntary declaration or affidavit, which ts neither required 
by law, nor made. in the course of any judicial proceeding, is 
‘punishable with six months’ imprisonment.” 


Revelation of Professional or other Secrets, . 


Neither in England nor in India does the criminal law deal 
with the revelation of professional or other secrets. In both 
countries it would be defamation to state that a man is suffer- 
ing from a loathsome disease ; but this is an extreme case. 
There are numerous cases, in which the divulgation of secrets 
‘could not be punished ; and no doubt this is a subject on which 
the criminal law of England and India requires some ampli- 
fication, 

The French Penal Code ł imposes a penalty of from one 
month to six months’ imprisonment and fine on doctors 
surgeons, midwives, and all other persons who, by’ reason of 
their knowledge or profession, are the possessors of secrets 
if they reveal such secrets, except in those cases which the 
law may compel them to do so (hors les cas où la loi les oblige 
a se porter dénonciateurs), ‘The law is the same in Belgium, § 
The German |} Code adds also the assistants of the abové 





" L P. Co 199 

f I believe Iam correct in stating that the case never came to trial 
under the appropriate sections. The accused appears to have advantaged 
by his own wrong, or rather by his own mistake, in calling the document 
an “ affidavit.” 

f Fr. P, C, 378. | § Belg. P. C, 458, | i Germ. P, C., 300., 
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classes’ of persons, and specially names the defenders of ac- 
cused personstand apothecaries. The Hungarian Penal Code, * 
drawn up with extreme caution, confines the obligation to six 
classes of persons, namely public functionaries, advocates, 
doctors, surgeons, and midwives who, in the absence of strong 
grounds, reveal to others any secret of a nature calculated to 
harm the reputation of a family or an individual, which has 
come to their knowledge, or which has been entrusted to them 
by reason of their duties, position, or profession. The punish- 
ment is three months’ imprisonment, and a fine of one thousand 
florins ; but the provision does not apply to those who are 
bound by law to giv information or evidence, The ‘Dutch 
Penal Code+ is more general, and punishes with six months 
imprisonment or a fine of 600 florins any person who ‘inten- 
tionally reveals a:secret which*he was bound to keep, by reason 
of the duties gr the profession which he actyally exercises or 
has exercised. This Code also imposes the same penalty on 
any person who intentionally reveals the particulars of any 
‘commercial or industrial enterprise, in which he is, or has*been, 
employed, and which he ought to have kept secret.t The 
Danish Code § contains a very salutary provision of a somewhat 
comprehensive ‘nature: “Whoever, by public revelations of. 
personal or domestic matters, disturbs the peace of private life, is 
punishable with a fine of 200 rix dollars, or simple imprisonment 
for three months.” This form of annoyance is somewhat rife in 
England, and persecution is often put up with for years because 
of the uncertainty whether any particular case may be covered 
by the law of libel. The same punishment is: incurred in 
Denmark by any person who reveals secrets contained in letters. 
The. provision, on this point, is exceedingly curt, and it appa- 
rently applies to persons who receive letters as well as to others, 

Of course, extortion may be committed both in England and 
India by threats to-divulge secrets ; and it is a misdemeanour|| 
in England, punishable by. imprisonment not exceeding. three 
years, to publish, or threaten to’ publish, or propose to abstain 
or prevent from publishing, any libel with a view to extortion, 
The New York Code, T.in defining what threats may consti- 
tute extortion, expressly mentions a threat to expose any 
secret. But apart from extortion, and apart from any excep- 

“tional circumstances which might bring the act within the 
category of libel or defamation, the revelation’ of secrets per se 
is not punishable in England or India. I have spoken above 





~ Hung. P. C., 328. § Denmark P. C., 220. 
t Dutch P, C., 272 || 6 and 7 Vict., c. 96, 5. 3. 
¥ Id., 273. . TN. P. C 553 
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of professional’ and. private secrets.. The revelation .of State 
secrets also is a matter which is adequately«deéalt with in 
Continental Codes, but we look in vain through English law and. 
the Indian Penal Code for any provisions dealing with so 
‘important a subject. Never was the absurdity and inadequacy 
of English Criminal law, more conspicuously manifested, than: 
when the fellow Marvin, who had committed the gross offence 
of divulging an important State document, had to be put on 
his trial for larceny of the paper on which the document was 
written /. Never was there a more lamentable fiasco: and 
‘failure of justice! A constitutional lawyer, apparently . having 
this case in his mind, writes as follows :# “A copyist ina public 
office, sells to the newspaper a secret diplomatic document 
‘of the highest importance. Imagination can hardly picture 
a more flagrant breach of duty, But there are apparently no 
means available of punishing the culprit, He may, perhaps, be 


put on trial for larceny on the-ground of his having stolen the 
‘paper, on which the comfnunication of State is written ; but 
a prisoner tried for a crime which he has, in fact, not committed, 
‘because the offence of which he is really guilty is not a crime, 
may count upon acquittal.” It is not necessary to detail the 
“provisions of Continental Codes on this.subject. The penalties 
differ considerably according to the nature of what is revealed, 
and according as such revelation may harm the internal or 
external safety of the State. If the revelation may in any 
way tend to endanger the safety of the State, the minimum 
` punishment in Denmark} is three years imprisonment in a 


State prison ; if communicated to the public, the punishment 


D 


X 


years, if the communications are made to the enemy. Publi- 


cation by any person of a plan of a fortress or fortification is; 


punishable as a contravention. 
Opening letters addressed to others, 


`. If letters were not deemed sacred, and if there were no moral 
obligation not.to divulge secret and confidential communica . 
‘tions, society could not hold together for a moment, and 
ruptures would occur.between the nearest and dearest friends, 
But moral obligations. are more readly ‘broken than legal obli- 
‘gations; and pérhaps-that community is happiest, and that 
society rests on the most secure basis, in which moral obliga, 
ions of the nature under discussion are also legal obligations, 
Theré are-always a certain number of. people of weak 





* Dicey, Constititional Law, dnd Ed., p. 203. g z: a 
+ Denmak P.C,,80, 9 0 | I Hung P. Ca 146, ° 
§ This form of detention is generally used for political offenders; =- - 


i 


in Hungary $ is five years of such § imprisonment, and ten, 
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principles, bn whonr the precepts. of morality, apart from. and 
severed from law, have no binding force. But ‘as. Bentham 
has well remarked, morality and legislation have the same 
‘centre, though not the same circumference, and morality 
quickly’ follows in the footsteps of legislation, The legislator 
can, therefore, influence and improve the morality of a community 
by legis! ating up to the level of, and in certain cases even in 
advance of, the opinions, ideas, and principles of the better portion 
of the community: .When an act is made penal by law, it is 
less likely to be committed than when it is merely condemned 
on moral grounds. | 

` Though the act of alt®gether suppressing a letter. addressed 
to another might amount to theft or criminal ` misappro- 
priation under the Indian Penal Code, the mere act of .opening 
and reading such a_letter dées not appear to be punishable 
either in England or India.* Neither is such an act punish- 
able under the French-Penal+ Code. The Belgian Penal Codet 
punishes the suppression. of a letter*confided to-the ‘post, or 
the opening of it, in order to disclose its contents (pow en 
violer le' secret. The German § Penal Code enacts that who- 
ever voluntarily and without authorization opens a closed 
letter, or any other closed document, which was not personally 
meant for him, ‘is punishable with a fine of 300 marks, or 
imprisonment .for three months ; but a prosecution can be 
instituted only on the complaint .of the person . aggrieved, 
In Germany, then, the mere’ unauthorized ` opening is pun- 
ished ; not so in Belguim, where it is necessary that the person 
opening should intend to disclose some secret in the letter,” 
Of course these penalties are without prejudice to any higher 
punishment that may be incurred, when-.a letter is opened by 
a member’ of the postal administration. The law in New 
York .resembles. that-in Germany. A person who wilfully and 
without authority, either (1) opens or reads, or causes to be 
opened ‘or read, a sealed letter or telegram ; or (2) publishes 
the whole, or any portion of such a letter or telegram, knowing 
it to have been opened or read ‘without authority, is guilty of a 
misdemeanour.|| ‘This provision does not cover letters on tele- 
grams, which are.not sealed.. ‘The Hungarian Code T punishes 
with eight days’ imprisonment and a fine of too florins the act, 





~ * Sec. 1.-P. C., 461, 462. A letter, or rather. its. envelope, could not, 
be calléd a- closed receptacle; and even if it could, a letter might be 
opened without any dishonest intention, and, without any intent to commit 
theft or mischief. A landlady, who opens'a lodger's letter, does it uP, 
again carefully ; it is not her intent to commit theft or mischief. . . 
““t Cass. oth ‘January 1863. |} § Germany P. C,, 299. ` La 
ot Belg. P. Gy 46. |. LNY. PC. 642. | “I Hung. P; Cu 327. 
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of knowingly and without authority opening a lettl, a sealed 
writing, or a telegram addressed to another, as wełl as the getting 
possession of a letter or telegram addressed to another person 
(even though not closed) in order to know the contents; and if 
a secret found out in this manner is published or used, in order 
to harni the sender or receiver of the letter, the punishment is 
three months’ imprisonment and a fine of 1,000 florins. But 
there can be no prosecution except on the complaint of the 
person aggrieved. The Dutch Penal Code only contains one 
general provision, which is made applicable to private persons 
as well as postal and telegraph officials. It punishes with a 
year’s imprisonment any person who d&erts from its destina- 
tion, opens, or damages. a letter or document deposited in a 
postal or telegraph office, or in a pillar-box ; but the opening 
of a letter which has been delivered is not made penal. So 
in England it has been made felony for auy person to steal 
letters from post bags, post offices, &c., or to open any post -- 
bag, &c; it is also a misdemeanour to fraudulently retain, 
or wilfully secrete, detain, or refuse to deliver up a letter 
delivered by mistake. But, as has been remarked above; 
neither in England nor India is the opening or reading a ' 
letter addressed to another a criminal offence. Such acts 
should be made penal; but only a small punishment need be 
imposed, and, as in Germany and Hungary, there should be no 
prosecution except on the complaint of the person aggrieved. 


Harbouring by Relations. 


In this matter the English law appears to be somewhat +` 
harsh and severe. Bracton* remarks that the receiving by a» 
wife of her husband, though she has had good reason.to believe 
he has committed a felony, is deemed no offence in her, owing 
to the superior claims of her relationship; but a husband may 
be convicted for receiving and assisting his wife. There is 
no exemption in respect of either the husband or of any other 
relation. In New York} there is no exemption at all, not 
even in favour of the wife. This appears somewhat strange, 
as the Penal Code of New York is based, for the most part, 
on the English common law. In India f the husband as well 
as the wife is exempted. as 

Is not the English law on this point marked by a needless 
severity and want of sympathy? We could hardly aver that ` 
the English nation to-day is characterised by a want of 
humanity; but Emglish lawyers and judges have been ex- 
tremely jealous of any encroachments on the theses and prin- 
ciples of the common law. There has been some consolidation 





* Bract, b, ili, C. 32, 3. 9- | NYP. C, 30, 91 
i i i i t L P. C., 212, 216. i 
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of portions ‘of the criminal law, but few radical chafiges, except 
as regards tle severity of punishments; so it is that, while 
our continental neighbours have made rapid strides forward in 
the science of criminal jurisprudence, insular prejudices have 
blocked the path of reform in England, and the criminal law . 
still remains disfigured with harshnesses, eccentricities, rigidities, 
and solecisms ; and some of the harshness at any rate has re- 
appeared in the Indian Penal Code. What, then, are the 
provisions of Continental Codes on the subject under discussion? 
In France and Belgium * not only are the husband and wife 
excepted from the operation of the law against harbouring, 
but brothers and sisters also, and other relatives in the same 
degree; the German +t (ode exempts “relations,” but does 
not define the term; in Holland į the exemption is extended 
to relatives in a collateral line to the second or third degree ; 
while the Penal Code of Hungary§ details the exempted 
relatives at length, namely, * relatives in ascending or descend- 
ing line, brothers and sisters, cousins Germarf, adoptive and 
foster-parents and children, husbands and wives, engaged persons, 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law.” The Louisiana Penal Gode 
(71) excepts the relations of the accused in the ascending or 
descending line, either by affinity or consanguinity, brothers 
and sisters, and domestic servants. It is also exceedingly in- 
structive in this connection to note the provisions of a purely 
Oriental Code, framed by Orientals for Orientals’: I mean, the 
Penal Code of China. In China,|| “all relations connected in 
the first and second degree, and living under the same roof...... 
when mutually assisting each other, and concealing the offences ` 
one of another, and moreover, slaves and hired servants assisting 
their masters and concealing their offences, shall not be punish- 
able. Relations in the third and fourth degrees are liable to 
a punishment three degrees less than would be inflicted on 
strangers under the same circumstances ; more remote relations 
receive one degree more punishment. These exceptions do 
not extend to cases of high treason or rebellion.” In India. 
also; there is no exemption, if the person harboured be a state 
prisoner or prisoner of war. 
Family ties are very strong among the Hindus, if not among 
all Indians, and the above quoted provisions of Continental 
Codes are more in harmony with Hindu feelings and ideas 
ghan the existing law in the Indian Penal Code, which itself 





* Fr. P. C., 248; Belg. P. C. 341. The husband and wife are excepted 
even after they have been divorced. Divorce was abolished by the law 
of the 8th May 1816, but it has been introduced again. ° 

“+ Germ. P. C,257. | § Hung. P. C. 78,378 | || China P. C., 32. 

t Dutch P. C, 189. l TI P.-C, 130 
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is less harsh’ than “the” English Taw. We inay ‘be sure that 
“were a Penal’ Code: framed by Hindus, it would ha some 
such provision as that in the Chinese Penal Code, which I. have 
quoted ‘above. I do not for a moment go so far as to main- 
tain that domestic servants should be excepted, but .certainly 
I-think the law might be more liberal in the matter of relations. 
Moreover, not only husbands and wives should be excepted; 
but men and. women, who, though not actually. married, have 
the reputation ‘of being so ffom having been lived. together for 
years as husband and wife. - In awarding punishment, Indian 
Magistrates should consider not only proximity of relationship, 
but also ties of religious or semi-religious friendship, * and the 
extraordinary loyalty and. attachment of old family servants 
and dependants. l 
: There is another point in- connection with’ the subject of 
harbouri ing, which should be noticed. ` In England an accessory’ 
after the fact is one who, knowing a felony to have been 
committed by- añother, receives, relieves, comforts, or assists. 
the felon. + It is necessary G) that a felony should have beén 
committed, and (2) that the party charged should know of 
it, or have ‘had some notice of it. In India the first of ‘these 
conditions is -not essential; it is sufficient that the person 
harboured has been charged with an offence, or that.an order 
has issued for his apprehension. { It is a difficult question of 
morals to decide which is the juster law ;. but clearly the Indian 
law’ is safer and more conducive to the interests of public 
justice. The law in some of the States of America appears 
to be the same as the Jaw in England. The following “se 
occurred in the'state of Nebraska. § .A was convicted of Horse 
stealing, and on the same day B was convicted of having con- 
cealed A, knowing him to have stolen the horse. The judg- 
ment against A having been reversed on error, it was eld, on 
error by B, that it would be presumed that the record of A’s 
conviction was a necessary part of B's conviction, and that, 





c% Í Allide'to the friendships formed by exchanges of “ Mahaprasad,” the 
‘ dharm-bhai,’ ‘ dharm-ma,’ &c 

-+ Hale P. Ca “718. Seealso 2 Hawk, P. Ca c 29, 5.35, “ Where- a 
person has, after the fact, acquired reasonably certain knowledge that the 
murder has been committed, he is treated as an accessory after the fact, 
` if he harbour or assist or ‘relieve the murderer, or cause his escape.” 

-f I-P. C. 216; There appears to be some contiadiction ‘Betweén this 
section. -and Sec.-212.--The latter section enacts that whenever an offence 
hus been committéd, whoever harbours or conceals, a person whom he knows 
or fias yeàsýn to believe to be the offender, &c.” The punishment -is the 
same,-‘éxcept when the offence is capital. Sec, 212 seems to contemplate 
cases in which the authors of an offence are not known to the police, and 
in? ‘whith therefaré mo process., for, Apprehension, can have issped, i 

§ 13 Neb. |: le bo el A, Se eee 
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as such record Had been pronounced ' erroneous, the’ judgment, 
against Bwould, be reversed.’ The text of the French Code’ 
prescribes: puitishment agairist: those who harbour persons whore 
they:know to have committed crimes.* But apparently in no’ 
country does even the most pellucid phraseology of the Legis- 
lature prevent conflicting iñterpretations by the Courts, “On 
the 15th October .1853, the Court of Cassation ruled (what is: 
exactly equivalent to the Indian law) that it is.sufficient if the 
harbourer knows of the order for apprehension, (Il suffit 
qivil soit objet des’ recherches de.la‘justite.) On the- 27th 
December 1833, they had ruled exactly the opposite. On the! 
27th July 1867, they finally gave a ruling in, accordance with 
the text of the law: éhis was to the effect: that-it is necessary 
that the harbourer, “ ayant connaissance per, sonelle de la culpa- 
bilité, quoique non encore recénnue en. justice, ait fourni un. 
asile ou refuge au criminel.” ‘Phe German Code + requires that 
an offence should .have been committed, and that assistance : 
should have béen knowingly given to the offender, “In New. 
York} the law is the same as in Erfgland, and is applied: only: 
in cases of felony. In. India § itis applicable to all offences 
punishable under. the Penal Code, dnd also all offences under. 
special or local laws punishable with six months’ imprisonment 
or upwards. The provision in the Hungarian || Codé com: 
mehces : “whoever harbours the author of a crime or delict,. 
&e.” It is clear, then, that. the. law in India is exceptional 
and less indulgent than the.law ‘in other countries. “Innocent or 
guilty, a person charged with an offence should be brought to 
trial as soon as possible ; and there can, be ño justification for 
concealing a person, for whose apprehension an order has been 
issued: Luterest rei publice ut sit finis tin, and, if such an 
Miot be not punishable, the- course of justice may be delayed 
and frustrated. A may be convinced that B, his personal 
friend, is not guilty, and ‘yet it may well: be’ that A ‘is under 
an erroneous impression, and that. B is really guilty.. ‘Private 
persons cannot be permitted to act.on ‘their own- convictions, 
when such action clashes with and impedes the course of 
justice, or, strictly speaking, the prpecaiie and operations of 
the established courts of law. - 


no) 
~* Fr. P. C., 248. “ Qu'ils savaient avoir commis des crimes, &c ” 

r `t Germ. P. C, 257. | N.Y. P.C., 30. In England, in cases of treason 
all are principals propter odium delicti. Nor can there be accessories in 
the case of misdemeanours.. Those who merely assist after the misde- 
meanour has. been committed are not punishable, unless the act amount 
a the misdemeanour of resctte, obstruction, &e. . Ra ve Greenwood, 21 

L. J., M. C, 127 thee 
g See definition of “ offence,” s. 40, ck 3. P. Ce ‘ f 
{| Hung. P. C, 374. ruse? Cee Gee ea ties 
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In concluston, I think that the penalty against arbouring 
in England might be extended. to certain classýs of mis- 
demeanours. At the same time, it is worthy of the consider- 
‘ation of the Government of India whether, for the purposes of 
Sections 212 and 216 of the Penal Code, the term “ offence” 
should not be more narrowly defined, so as to exclude all 
offences punishable with less than one year’s imprisonment, 


Homicide. 


The terminology of the English criminal law, as regards 
murder and manslaughter, is clumsy and misleading ; but it 
is not my intention to say much on this head. It will not 
be difficult for the legislature to adopt a better classification 
and more logical definitions. Certainly the word manslaughter 
ought to be sub-divided into two or more heads, with correspond- 
ing differences in the maximum punishments to be awarded. In 
some of the Continental Codes nine months is the maximum 
imprisonment for homicide caused by some fault * or negligence. 
The Indian Penal Code divikies homicide into culpable homicide 
amounting to murder, culpable homicide not amounting to mur- 
der, and causing death by negligence. + The two last are both 
comprised i in the English term manslaughter, but whereas in India 
causing death by a “rash or negligent act (not amounting to cul- 
pable homicide) is punishable with a maximum of two years im- 
prisonment only, the maximum punishment for ‘manslaughter 
in England, is penal servitude for life. It is true that a fine may 
be imposed in lieu of penal servitude or imprisonment, ł and cases 
of mere carelessness, legally amounting to manslaughter, are 
sometimes punished in that way ; but what I wish to lay stress on 
is, that the English law leaves far too wide a discretion to the in- 

. dividual judge. A jury returns a verdict of manslaughter, and 
on that verdict a judge may impose any sentence from fine to 
two years imprisonment, or five years penal servitude to penal 
servitude for life. Optima estler que minimum relinquit arbi- 
trio judicis, The wisdom of this maxim may be to some extent 
open to doubt ; still the enormous discretion allowed to judges in 
the punishment of manslaughter must, I venture to think, be pro- 
ductive of some evils. Not even the severest penalties could elimi- 
nate carelessness from the ordinary affairs of every-day life; and 
extreme uncertainty as to what punishment is likely to follow 
any given class of acts, is admitted by all criminalists to be a grave 
defect in the criminal laws of a country. Some discretion there 








e. g. Dutch Penal Code, 307. 

; S 304 A, I. P. ©. “Whoever causes the death of any person by doing 
any rash or “negligent act, hot amounting to culpable homicide, shall be 
punished with two years, imprisonment, or. “fine, or both, j 

$ 24 and 25 Vict., Ce IOO; Se 5. 
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t be, and he abolition of #zzidma punishments is one of the 
zs of the advance of the science of criminal’ jurisprudence. * 
the legislature without erring im the opposite direction of 
sive minuteness, should endeavour to accomplish some 
d and reasonable classification of offefices, according to the 
‘ee of heinousness, and impose maxima punishments for 
class. In the Louisiana Penal Code there is a lucid ex- 
tion of the razio decidendi in cases of negligent homicide. 
: code divides negligent homicide into (1) negligent homicide 
ie performance of lawful acts—() in the first degree ; (ii) in 
second degree : (2) negligent homicide in the performance | 
lawful acts. As to the first class, want of due precaution 
n element of both sub-heads ; but, in the first, the danger 
wusing death must not be, and in the second it must be, 
went. Imprisonment in the former case varies from two 
ths to one year, and in the latter, from two to four years. 
the want of dare and precaution that distinguishes negli- 
: from excusable homicide, and places it in the first or 
vient ‘degee of culpability. For instance, the offenceeis 
mitted when death is casually inflicted by the discharge of 
arms which are believed not to be loaded, without examin- 
whether they. are so or not, As to apparent risk, the com- 
case of a workman throwing materials from the roof of a 
xe is an example. The criminality of the homicide depends 
he circumstance of the ace in which the act is done. 
ı the country, or other unfrequented place, without previous 
iry or examination, whether any one be in the way, it is 
ced as negligent homicide of first degree (risk not apparent) ; 
1 the streets of a populous, city, without the precautions 
tired by this Code, or by the police of the city, it is negligent 
icide in the second degree (risk apparent). As to the second 
3, negligent’ homicide in the performance of unlawful acts, 
fifth is added to the punishment, if the act be an injury ; 
fourth, if it be a misdemeanour other than an offence 
nst the person ; one-half. if an offence against the person 
ept murder) ; the punishment to be doubled. if it be a crime 
‘shable with hard labour for léss than life, and so on.f There 
wuch diversity in' the application of section 304 A of the 
al Code by Indian Judges and Magistrates, and the rule 
rding apparent risk may be usefully applied by them. In 
r York, every killing of one human being by the act 


Minima punishments were abolished in England hy 9 and ro Vict. 

But they still remain in two cases :—crimes against nature must be 
shed by at least ten years penal servitude.and sentence of death must 
assed on conviction for treason or murder, . . z . 
Lou. P. C, 515, 533. 
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procurement, or culpable negligence of another puhich is ne 
murder, &c.) is manslaughter in the second degree, and punishab: 
‘with from two to four years. imprisonment ina state prison, < 
one year in a country jail, and fine, Instances of such liabilit 
given in the Code are those of the owners of mischievor 
animals, of persons navigating vessels, in charge of steam engine 
of physicians, of persons making or keeping gunpowder contrat 
to law, &c. : 


Continental Codes generally attempt some classification, accore 
. ing to degrees of heinousness, of murder and manslaughte 
‘In Hungary * he who causes the death of another by negligenc 
commits the delict of homicide (as Opposed to Z% crime d@assass: 
‘nat), and is punishable with a maximum of three years impr 
sonment ; a fine of 2,000 florins in addition can be imposed, whe1 
the death has been caused by inexperience or negligent 
of the offender in the exercise of his profgssion or occupi 
tion, or by non-observance of rules relating thereto. Murdi 
‘with premeditation is distinguished in some Codes froi 
veluntary homicide without premeditation, the latter bein 
punishable with from ten to fifteen years’ imprisonmen 
‘Homicide of certain near relatives is punished more severel: 
If the design has been conceived ina state of violent passio 
and immediately carried out, the maximum punishment 
ten years; and only five years, if such passion has bee 
provoked by violence or grave: offences, and the homicide hz 
‘been committed there and then under the influence of suc 
passion} In France and Belgium the murder by the hu 
band of his wife, or her paramour, caught in the act « 
adultery in the conjugal house, is excusable. } 


Continental criminalists are merciful to the mother wk 
kills her illegitimate child at the moment of its birth, or shortl 
afterwards; the punishment in such cases being five or si 
years’ imprisonment. In Holland,§ this mercy is shown onl 
if the killing has proceeded from a fear lest the accouchemes 
might be discovered. So far as I know, Hungary is the onl 
country, in which a somewhat similar distinction is made i 
respect of the offence of causing abortion, the punishmer 
being only two years’ imprisonment (instead of three year: 





z - ~| 
* Hung. P. C., 290, 29L l { See Hung. P. C, 278-281, 

i Fr P. C, 326; Belg, P. C, 413. The term ‘excusable’ means th 
if the crime be punishable with death or imprisonment for life, the punis: 
ment is reduced to fiom one to five years’ imprisonment ; if it bear 
othér crime, the punishment is six months to two years. In the ca: 
referred to in the text, juries often acquit altogether, 


$ Dutch P, C, 290. 
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if the womap: committing the offence be unmarried. * | This 
distinction is reasonable, as the motive for the commission of 
the offence is far greater in the one case than the other. 

A curious case + occurred recently, in which a man was ac- 
tually found guilty of murder, because, having agreed with 
another man that they should both commit suicide, he 
happened to survive the attempt, while the other man perished. 
This surely is a signal instance of the need for classification 
of which I have spoken above. I believe this act would not 
amount to murder in any other country. Again, if a man is 
killed at his own request by the hand of another, the latter im 
England is deemed a murderer, and is liable to the full penalty 
of the law, This is an act specially dealt with by modern 
Codes, and instances may well be imagined in which it would 
be harsh to inflict a severe penalty. A man is ill and knows 
he cannot recover; tortured with agonizing pains, he may 
linger on for months, and he asks a relative to mix some swift, 
and painless poison in his food or ‘dfink. Is the relative, who 
complies with such a request, earnestly made and repeated 
with solemn adjurations, to be placed in the same category as 
the murderer? The criminal jurists of Austria-Hungary f deem 
three years seclusion to be a sufficient maximum punishment 
for this act; in Holland § the maximum is twelve years. So 
any incitement to the commission of suicide, or procuration 
of the means therefor, is punishable with only three. years’ 
imprisonment, and that only if the suicide actually takes place, 
or at least is attempted. In England the adviser is guilty of 
the murder, suicide being considered as the murder of one of the 
\overeign’s subjects. The Indian Penal Code naturally partakes 
of the severity of the English law. -Abetment of the suicide 
of children, insane persons, &c, is punishable with death 
or transportation for life, or ten years imprisonment; in any 
other case the abetment is punishable with a maximum of ten 
years’ imprisonment. ||| The Hungarian Penal Code (283) con- 
tains a curious provision dealing with the case of two persons 
agreeing to decide by lot or chance, which of them shall kill 
himself, If, in the execution of such agreement, an act tend- 
ing to suicide has been committed, both are liable to imprison- 
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*it would be more correct to say that the woman must be unmarried 
when she decomes-enceinte. The words of the French translation are “ si- 
elle etait devenue enceinte, hors mariage,” A widow or divorcée married 
at the time she became enceinte, would, of course, be liable to the higher 
punishment. Hung. P. C.. 285 : i 
-f See also R. v. Dyson. R. and R. 523. | t Hung. P. C, 282. 

§ Celui qui ôte la vie à un autre pour satisfaire au désir exprès et 
serieux de celui-ci, &e. Dutch P. C., 293. (French translation.) 

HL P. C, 305, 306. 
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ment in a-state prison for from one to five years; ff death has 
resulted, the survivor is liable to such imprisqnmient for from 
five to ten years. 

The matter of compensation to the families of deceased 
persons is generally a question of civil law; but one or two 
Codes provide that, in cases of murder or homicide, if the victim: 
has left persons whom he was bound to support, a capitalized “ 
Soe or an annual pension, shall be paid to them by the 

tate. 

In considering the subject of homicide, I should not omit 
to notice the offence, or rather act of homicide by pure omission, 

Homicide by simple 8nission. au 
` I refer to those cases in which the omission is that of some 
act which is not a legal duty. Sir James Stephen appears 
from his Criminal Digest to be uncertain whether this is made 
punishable by she criminal laws of any country. I find the 
case specifically providedetor in the Penal Code of Louisiana. 
Art, 483 is as follows : “ If words are used, which are calculated 
to produce, and do produce some act which is the immediate 
cause of death, itis homicide, A blind man, or a stranger in 
the dark, directed by words only to a precipice where he falls 
and is killed ; a direction verbally given to take a drug that it 
is known will prove atal, and which had that effect, are ins- 
tances.” This, of course, is the law in England and India; but 
Art, 484 of the Louisiana Code goes on to enact, that “ homi- 
cide by omission only is committed by voluntarily permitting 
another to doan act (e. g, the case of the blind man walking to 
a precipice) that must, in the natural course of things, cause 
his death, without apprising him of his danger, if the aci 
be involuntary, or endeavouring to prevent it, if it be volun- 
tary.” These acts would not be offences in England or 
India, Sec. 229 of the Indian Penal Code enacts that “ who- 
ever causes death by doing an act with the intention of 
causing death, or with the intention of causing such bodily 
injury as is likely to cause death, or with the knowledge that. 
he is likely by such act to cause death, commits.the offence 
of culpable homicide.” By Sec, 32, words which refer to acts 
done, extend also to illegal omissions ; but the omission to 
inform a blind man that he is walking towards a precipic 
cannot be called an illegal * omission. The difficulty has been 
felt by framers of some of the most recent Criminal Codes, 
and they appear to have had some doubts as to the advisability 





* The word ‘illegal’ is applicable to everything which is an offence, 
or which is prohibited by law, or which furnishes ground for a civil 
action.—1l. P. C, 43. 
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of making Aon an omission a crime, and imposing a substan- 
tial punishmerft, A sort of compromise is effected by dealing 
with the matter as a contravention, and not as a crime or de- 
lict. For instance. Art. 450 of the Dutch Penal Code, enacts 
that “he who, seeing another person suddenly threatened 
with the danger of death, omits to give or furnish him with 
‘assistance which he can give or procure without any reasonable 
fear of danger for himself * or others, is punished, if the death 
of the person in distress has resulted, with detention for 
3 months and a fine of 300 florins.” The Russian Penal 
Code imposes ecclesiastical penance in such a case.. Surgeons, 
doctors, and midwives Sire also punishable with fine if they 
are sent for.by a sick person, and do not go; if they know that 
the sick person or child is in danger, they are further punish- 
able with from seven days tô three. months’ imprsionment. 
It isa curious fact that the Russian Criminal Cade + is, in many 
respects, more advanced than that of-many Western nations, 

The subject of homicide may be fitly concluded with a brief 
analysis of the most salient differences between English* and 
Indian law :— . 


England India 
A. murder z .» -A. Culpable homicide amounting 
to murder. 


B. Culpable homicide not amout- 
_ing to murder, 


B. Manslaughter ... “* |C. Causing death by a rash or 


L- negligent act. 

Some acts, which in England are murder, fall under Indian 
%lass B; while acts falling within Indian class A, are often 
punished as merely manslaughter in England. 

1. In india accident is often. an absolute, and always a 
much wider, defence to a charge of culpable homicide (Sec. 
80, P.C.) ; in England it is no defence, if the act really intended 
amounted to felony, and only reduces to manslaughter, if the 
act intended was a misdemeanour or actionable wrong. 

2. By English law provocation consisting of mere words does 
not mitigate the offence. In India it is a question of. fact. 

>, In India excess in good faith of the right of private 
defence reduces to manslaughter ; not so in England. 





* This is the law also in Louisiana. The words of the Codeare: 
“Fe shall be deemed to have permitted it voluntarily, who omits the 
necessary means of preventing the death when he knows the danger, 
and can cause it to be avoided, without danger of personal injury or 
pecuniary toss.” bo AZ 

+ The Code consists of twelve titles and 1,711 Sections. Its chief charac- 
teristic is its minuteness, affd the extreme variety of classification in 
dealing with offences and punishments, 


sst 
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4. Killing ‘by consent is only manslaughter if India, but 
mutder in England. The cases of Suttee and duelling fal 
within the 5th exception to sec. 300 P. C. The English lay 
regards duelling as murder, where death is caused, though th 
Courts have, in some instances, held the crime to be only man 


- slaughter, e.g. when the party killing was really the aggrieve 


party, and neither the aggressor nor the assailed took any ad 
vantage by weapons, The seconds in a duel are regarded a 
equally guilty of murder*; so that the second of the part: 
‘killed may find himself in the anomalous situation of bein; 
indicted for the murder of the very friend whose quarrel h 
espoused. f . ' 78 ; 

>x There is no rule in India that the: death must happe: 
within a certain time, In England, death must happen withii 
a year, or, as some say, within®*a year and a day. Under th 
Stabbing Act' ef 2 Jas. I, c. 7, the death must have ensue 
within six months. a` : - 

6. Causing death by a rash or negligent act is, in India, madı 
a diStinct offence. 

The definition of culpable homicide amounting to murde: 
is framed in such a comprehensive manner in the Indiar 
Penal Code, as to drag within its meshes many, acts whict 
are punished. in England as manslaughter only, and ir 
‘other countries as homicide of an inferior degree. As 
regards the time fixed, within which death must happen 


| there seems no necessity to fix any time in a country like 
/ England. But it is worthy of consideration whether, in certair 


cases, some time should not’be fixed in India. Very wonderfu 
“hings, to our Western ideas, happen in Oriental’ countries 
things which the ordinary legislator would. not contemplate 
The habit of striking a spear into the corpse of some person 
who has died‘a natural death, -in order to’ charge an enemy 
with murder, is a pastime of so ordinary and legitimate 
‘a character, that we find it mentioned in Norman Chevers’ Medi. 
cal Jurisprudence. But there is far less transparent clumsi- 


. ness and gaucherie in the custom (said to have been commor 


once) of naming all one’s bitterest enemies in a dying declara- 


.tion regarding the cause of one’s death. In Bengal—thanks 


to a mialaria-saturated population—a petty assault or riot 


-may, at any moment, be converted into homicide, A fighi 
‘takes place concerning an irrigation-channel, or a crop oi 


mustard worth a few rupees ; blows with latees are exchanged, 
and some moribund weakling succumbs out of sheer malice 


__ prepense to a blow, which he would ‘hardly have felt if his 





* 4 hale PoC. 442; R u. Young, 8 C. and P., 644, 
} R v. Cuddy, i C. and Ką 210. .. 
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spleen were fot of a size to put to shame even the fatted 
zeese of. Strasbourg. To engage in a riot is, therefore, a veri- 
‘able gambling transaction; and I am sure those who have 
administered districts like Backergunge in their palmiest 
doting days, will admit that many men are now “rotting” 
ia jail—to use the term invariably adopted by pleaders when 
arguing motions or appeals—in consequence of the prevalence 
of enlarged livers and spleens. 

Ordinary cases of rioting have often to be remanded several 
imes, because it is not certain whether wounded men lying at 
che dispensary may or may not die from the effect of blows’ 
ceived, Perhaps eager «inquiries are made at the dispensary 
əy interested persons, as to whether a certain wounded man 
vill not die, so that the opposite side may be committed to the 
sessions on a charge of culpable hemicide ! Is it too outrageous 
ot far. fetched to suppose, that some crass low-caste yokel might 

persuaded to let himself die on the promise’that his family 
vould be well-maintained after his dedth ? Such a supposition 
nay at least be suggested by the provisions of the Chigese 
Penal Code regarding the period of responsibility for the con- 
seedences of a wound. Art. 303 of that Code enacts that “when 
y4y person is wounded, the Magistrates shall distinctly examine 
ind take evidence respecting the wound, in order to ascertain 
tse nature thereof, and the manner in which it was inflicted ; 
which having done, they shall according to the circumstances deter- 
mine the period during which the ofender is to be heid responsible 
for the consequences, that is to say, strictly bound both to pro- 
ide medicinal assistance for the wounded person for such time, 
we also to answer for the contingency of his death, either on 
account of such wound, or from any external cause operating 
chereon, previous to the expiration of the period. If the wound- 
d person dies after the expiration of the period, the offender 
shall not be held. guilty of a capital offence, but be punished 
iccording to the apparent nature of the ,wound inflicted.” 
[hese rules contain a great deal of common sense; and it seems 
o me that they contemplate possibilities which are {not..dreamt 
of in the philosophy of Western law-makers, -An intermediate 
reriod of 40 days is established for gun-shot wounds, and 
Staunton has remarked that the judicious application of this 
particular law, once very materially helped to extricate the 
East India Company’s representatives in China from very 
‘erious difficulties, and from the distressing alternative of either 
gnominiously sacrificing the life of a British subject, or totally 
tbandoning the important commercial interests under their 
nanagement.. Some period of responsibility might be fixed in 
‘ndia in the case of blows from the ordinary. latee of the 
country, There are two other alternatives: ¢ither culpable 
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homicide amounting to murder should be mfre narrowly 
_and strictly defined, or local Governments should, trom time to 
time, scrutinise the records of.homicidal riot cases, and freely 
exercise their prerogative of mercy under Section 401 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure in any cases which appear to call for 
clemency. a 


Hurt (Assault and Battery.) 


Section 321 of the Indian Penal Code enacts that ‘whoever 
does any act with the intention of thereby causing hurt ze 
‘any person, or with the knowledge that he is likely thep:- 
by to cause hurt to any person, and does thereby cause 
hurt to any person, is said ` voluntarily to cause hurt.” 
The point does not appear to have ever arisen in India, 
whether the words “any person” would include the case of 
a man inflicting hurt on himself, though he might abet the 
infliction of huwt on himself. For instance at the /Aulan Fattra 
(swinging festival) fanatits are no longer allowed to be s 
pended from hooks passed through the flesh of ther backs, and 
thé people appear to have acquiesced in the suppression of 
this practice as readily as they did in that of suttee, Th 
hooks are now passed through the wearing apparel, and this 
appears to satisfy the requirements of religion. A religious 
mendicant, who slashes himself with a knife in ordér to extort 
alms, or because alms are refused, might be brought under the 
special form of criminal intimidation punishable by Sec. 508 * 
of the Penal Code. But it does not appear to be ar offence 
in India, for a man to cut off his own hand or foot. Nor appa 
rently would it be an offence for another to inflict hurt o 
‘him, not amounting to grievous hurt}  Volenti non fit tnguria, 









* This is the offence commonly known as “sitting dharna,” It is, or 
‘rather was—for it is now almost absolete—resorted to by creditors ta 
enforce repayment af loans, or to compel arrears of pay or pension due 
from a public officer or prince. The sitter observes.a strict fast, and if 
he dies, the debtor becomes the object of divine displeasure, Originally 
the person so sitting was a Brahman, and the debtor was exposed to the 
consequences of Brahmanicide. The practice continued to prevail among 
professional beggars and vagabonds, who resorted to it in order to extort 
alms. 

_ t Sec. 87, of the Penal Codeis as follows: “ Nothing which is not in- 
tended to cause death or grievous hurt, and which is not known by th 
doer to be likely to cause death or grievous hurt, is an offence by reas 
of any harm which it may cause, or be intended by the doer to cause, t 
‘any person above eighteen years of age, who has given consent, whether 
“express or implied, to ‘suffer that harm ; or by reason of any harm which 
it may be known by the doer to be likely to cause to any such person who 
has consented to take the risk of that harm.” The illustration relates 
to two persons fenciag for amusement. Secs. 88 and £9 refer to acts not 
intended to cause death, done by consent, in good faith, for the benefit 
wof a person, These sections indicate that it is an offence for a persor 
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Article 20h of Stephen’s . Digest states that no one has a right 
to consent to the infliction on himself of. bodily harm amounting 
toa maim, for any purpose injurious to the public. * Malinger- 
ing for alms is punishable in some countries, and where the 
system of conscription is in force, self-mutilation in order to 
avoid service, is an offence. ` The German Code + punishes with 
a minimum of one year’s imprisonment the man who, subject 
to military service, mutilates: himself in such a way as to render 
himself unfit for such service, and also the man who mutilates 
another at his request. The Code of a less military nation £ 
punishes such an act, but even when it is committed in a 
time of war, or whenethe country is threatened with ‘war, the 
‘maximum punishment is one year’s hard labour in a house of 
correction. In Hungary § the punishment is three, years im- 
prisonment and a fine of %,000 florins. “It is curious to 
observe,” says Foederé,|| “how many young men have worn 
convex glasses in order to acquirg myopia or near sightedness.” 
Mr. Lane, writing of Egypt fn 1834, says: “There is 
seldom to be found, in any of the villages, an able-bodied youth . 
or young man who has not had one of his teeth broken’ out 
(that he may not be able to bite a cartridge), of a finger cut off, 
or an eye pulled out, or blinded, to prevent his being taken 
for a recruit.” The provisions of the New York Penal Code 
on this subject are very clear and comprehensive. ‘Arti¢le 207 
enacts that “a person who, with design to disable himself 
from performing a legal, duty, existing or anticipated, inflicts 
upon himself an injury. whereby he is so disabled, is guilty of a 
felony.” By Article 208, every person who thus maims himself, 
~with intent to’avail himself of such injury, to excite sympathy, 
or to obtain alms, or any charitable relief, is punishable with 
one year’s imprisonment and fine ; and by Article 206, maiming 
includes serious disfigurement of the person by any mutilation 
thereof, and serious diminution of physical vigour by the injury 
of any member or organ. The English and Indian legislature 
` would do well to make the law a little clearer than it appears to 
be at present. isd ods 5 
‘Just as the term larceny is made to do duty for a number - 





“to cause grievous hurt to another, except for his benefit, If this is s0, 
either the definition of “voluntarily causing hurt,” (s. 321), or of “ volun- 
tarily causing grievous hurt,” is defective. . 

* The: illustration is: A gets B to cut off A’s right hand, in order that 
A may avoid labour and bë enabled to beg. Both A and B commit an 
offence. 1 Inst. 107 4, 8. . soe: 

_f Germ. P. C. 142. | § Hung. P. C., 45% : 
* + Den. P. C, 78 | [| Tr. de Med. Leg ii. 480, quoted in Beck’s Med.Jur, 
ces f {| Lane’s Mod. Egypt; 294. - 
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of acts that'are not larceny in the proper sense ofthe term, 
so many acts that are not assault, are treated as ‘assault by ~ 
English law. In the case of R. vs. Coney * it was ruled that 
persons aiding at a prize-fight are guilty of assault, and three 
of the judges thought that mere presence, without aiding, was 
sufficient. Putting a child into a bag, and leaving the bag -. 
hanging from some palings is an assault +4 and even to detain 
a child at a board school, after the regular school hours, has 
been punished as an assault.” f 

There is one more point to notice in ‘connection with 
assault. The legislaturé should indicate, with some clearness,. 
how far, and in what cases, disciplinagy correction is justi- 
fiable ; at present a good deal is left to the discretion of the 
deciding justice. It appears to be the law that a parent, guar- 
dian or schoolmaster has the pewer of moderately correcting. 
a child or pupil. but that this privilege is no longer allowed 
to the master over ‘his apprentice or servant. Nor dan a husband 
any longer assault his wife, though by the common law he was 
permitted “modicam castigationem adhibere” and for graver 
offences, “etiam flagellis et fustibus acriter verberare uxorem? 
But in the former cases it is not clear what extent of carrec- 
tion is permittéd to the parent or schoolmaster, and cases 
decided in the police courts exhibit varying idiosyncrasies in 
‘the deciding magistrates, some giving undue latitude, and others’ 
pethaps not enough. Then again it is not quite clear in 
‘England whether insult ever justifies an assault, or at what point 
and what amount of violence may be used to eject a man 
from private premises, from a public meeting, from an omnibus 
or railway carriage. As to insults the Dutch Penal Code (41) 
exempts from punishment an act committed in the necessary 
defence of life ov Aozour, and the same article goes on to lay 
it down that an act, which exceeds the limits of necessary 
defence is not punishable, if it is the immediate result of strong 
passion caused by the attack. As regards the other points 
noted above, Article 223 of the New York Penal Code enu- 
merates six instancesin which the use of force or violence-is 
declared to’ be “not unlawful.” Ome of these is the use of 
force or violence, “reasonable in manner and moderate in 
degree,” for the correction of a child, ward, apprentice, or scholar ;- 
another permits the ejectment of a passenger from any carriage, , 





* 8 Q. B. D. 534; 15 Cox, 46. 
_1 R. v. March, 1 C. and K. 496. This would be criminal force in India. 
Criminal force is distinguished from assault. Hurt is a more serious form 
of criminal force. : 

t Hunter v. Johnson, 53 L. J. (M. C.) 182, This act in India would be 
wrongful confinement, if the child were confined within certain circum- 
scribing limits ; otherwise it would be merely wrongful restraint. 
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car, &e, by į her arrier ak passengers or his servants, or any person 
assisting them, at their request, when such passenger has refused 
œ obey a lawful and reasonable regulation prescribed for the 
conduct of passengers. Article 415 of the Louisiana Penal Code 
is as follows: “ Violence offered to the person does not amount 
to battery, when done in the execution of the right of moderate 
restraint or correction given by law to the parent over the child ; 
the.tutor or curator over his minor ward; the master over the 
apprentice or servant ; the ‘schoolmaster over the scholar ; for 
the preservation of order in any meeting; for the necessary 
preservation of the peace, or to prevent. the commission of 
any crime ; to prevent og put an end to an intrusion on a legal 
possession,” &c, The proposed Criminal Code for England 
should contain some clear provisions or illustrations on this 
subject. . 
H. A. D. PHILLIPS, 
= o Dengel Civil Service, 


: ART. IX.—LAW REFORM AND CHAOS. * 
‘ “ xEtpoae vono àgivýTors xpenévy mons tpeisowv deriv. 9 addy 
éxoveww akupois, ”— 
HESE are two curiously dissimilar books. The. one is 
intended to appeal.toa large circle of readers, while the 
other, from the- nature of its subject, cannot be supposed to 
interest those to whom the Hindu Law, and its modern deve- 
lopment is ah unknown country. The one is controversial, and 
séeks. to justify a position which the author has for some years 
taken up in the face of prevailing authority, and the other: deals 
with accepted and ascertained facts, and only seeks to cast new 
light, suggested By the enters experience, upon “topics already. 
criticised and discussed. One work comes forth stamped with 
the ‘imprimatur’ of the University of Oxford. The other is 
entirely a private venture and, if it commands interest, will do 
so by virtue of its trenchant arguments, laborious research, and 
undeniable merit. 

The general scope and intention of Mr. Whitley Stokes’ 
book is set forth in his General Introduction. “ It is hoped,” 
he says, “ that such a work will be useful in India, not only to 

'“ the judges, legal practitioners, and law students, for whom it 
“is primarily intended, but also to bankers, traders, public 
“ servants, and future legislators ; and that in England and the 
i Colonies it will be welcome to lawyers who have to advise on, 
“Indian settlements, titles, and contracts: to merchants and 
“others transacting business with India: to candidates for the 
“ Indian Civil Service: to all who take an interest in the efforts 
“ of English statesmen to confer on India the blessings of a wise, 
“clear, and ascertainable law; and especially to those who are 
“interested in what is still in London and New York, the 
“burning question of Codification.” It may be as well to ex-- 
press an opinion upon this point at once. So far as the work 
admits us to knowledge of which the writer has a special 
command, we may look forward with interest to what the 


“1. The Anglo-lnudian Codes. Edited by Whitley Stokes, D.c.t. of ` 
the Inner Tempie, Barrister-at-law, Correspondent of the Institute of 
France, and late Law Member of the Council of the Governor General of 
India. Vol. 1, Substantive Law. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1887. 
.2. Indian Usage and Fudee-made Law in Madras. By J. H. Nelson, 
M. A. Sometime fellow of King’s Coilege, Cambridge, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-atdaw : A District Judge in Madras : author of ‘A View 
of the Hindu Law :,‘ The Scientific Study of the Hindu Law’, &c. London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 1 Paternoster Square, 1887. - 
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‘draftsman of four of these Acts has ‘to say. - But in thé esti- 
mation of the English-speaking community in this country, it is 
improbable that a work of this nature will be classed with, far 
less supersede, the rank and file of commentaries, all more or 
less accurate and authoritative, which are in the hands both of 
the practising lawyer and of the merchant or civilian. The 
lawyer would remark the absence of an Index to Cases, 
and the fragmentary and discursive character of the Notes; 
while, as regards the general public, it is no ‘exaggeration 
to say of India that in no. country is’ there a wider dif- 
fusion of legal ideas, and nowhere is the tendency of legisla- 
tion or the decisions of the’ judicature followed with keener 
interest. Under these @ircumstances no law-book which does 
not profess to deal with every: judicial finding from a pro: 
fessional point of view, will be likely to commend itself to those 
who have to undertake the sérious business of administering 
the law to uninformed suitors, or of advocating the cause of 
a helpless and insatiable client, in*ja country where the law 
changes from day to day, and the acumen and ability of both 
judge and advocate is by no means, a fixed- quantity. ° . 

By the more ‘general class of readers, especially outside 
India, Mr. Whitley Stokes’ edition of the Anglo-Indian Codes 
will be hailed with genuine satisfaction. » It will be of real 
service to the law student. and, the professor wherever the 
English language is spoken, and should very properly become a 
part of the course of study in all the law schools of any note, 
To have made the Indian Codes accessible to English readers 
in a cheap and procurable form, is in itself sufficient recommen- 
dation for the book, and our experience in India cannot 
“but be invaluable to others in-proportion as the law in Eng- 
land is simplified and reduced to leading principles. That there 
should be a close and intimate connection between India 
and the select few who are the pioneers-of Law Reform at 
home, is the best guarantee that we have been breaking ground to 
some purpose. The eftorts of such students as Professor 
Holland cannot be overestimated ; at the same time they will 
never be fully appreciated by the Philistine majority of the 
legal profession ; for the simple reason that the man whose 
days are occupied in advocacy has no leisure. to examine the 
fabric whereon he stands, and often views with mistrust the- 
labours of the builders who stone by stone have put that fabrie 
into its position.: cae 

From these remarks it may be concluded that the volumes 
on the Anglo-Indian Codes will be a valuable acquisition to 
the jurist and the student, but will not excite much attention 
among working lawyers, The first. volume which containg 
the Penal Code, the Succession Act, and the General Clauses Act, 
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the Acts dealing respectively with Contract, Specific: Relief 

Trusts, and Easements, (the two last being not ved applied to. 

‘the whole of India) is to be followed by one on Adjective Law 
which will comprise the Codes of Criminal and of Civil Proce- 
dure, the Evidence and Limitation Acts, and (in an appendix) 
the Acts relating to court fees, stamps, and registration. 

The present volume is prefaced. by a suggestive General” 
‘Introduction. Starting, from the debates on the renewal of 
-the Charter in 1833, we are met at the outset by Macaulay’s ` 
epigrammatic dictum, “our principle is simply this—uniformity 
when you can have it, diversity when you must have it, but ` 
in all cases certainty,” which axiom may be said to have given 
its colour to all subsequent efforts in thé direction of law-making 
in this country. Similarly: on being -introduced to the first 
Commission which prepared the draft of the Penal Code, we 
are reminded that though the work was allowed to slumber for 
many years, it was, in the first instance, undertaken only. as an 
instalment of a.much langer scheme. The Commissioners on ` 
submitting their draft, remark : “no part can be brought to per- 
fectioh while the other parts remain rude. The Penal Code 
canot be clear and explicit while the substantive cvil law and 
the law of procedure are dark and confused.” The year 1859 
marks a development of fresh activity. The second Commission 
appointed in pursuance of the next Charter Act, had prepared 
drafts of codes of criminal and civil procedure, and had re- 
ported that “what India wants is a body of substantive civil 
law,” based upon the law of England ; but that “ sucha body of 
law should be prepared with a coastant regard to the condition ~ 
and institutions of India, and the character, religions and 
usages of the people.” In the year 1859 the Code of Civil Pros 
cedure and the Limitation Act were enacted, and in the follow- 
ing year the much delayed Penal Code became Jaw. The next 
year produced a Code of Criminal Procedure, and the last and 
most famous of the three Commissions commenced its labours ex- 

' pressly with a view to carrying out the recommendations, above 
quoted, of its predecessor; and when in 1870, the members re- 
signed upon finding themselves at variance in the views which 
they held, in opposition to the Indian Government, upon certain 
questions arising out of the Contract Bill, much solid work, 
had been achieved. They submitted, in succession, ‘to the 

‘Secretary of State, several Reports containing draft Bills, which 1 
.were in turn forwarded to the Indian Government with a view 
to legislation ; one of these became the Succession Act in 1865 
under the auspices of Sir H. S. Maine, and others, such as-those 
relating to evidence, contract, transfer of property, and specific 
relief, received thir final shape at the hands of his successors. 

. Mr, Whitley Stokes has- collected several. extracts fromya 
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correspondence which extended over the years 1875-77, between 
Lord SaNsbyry and the Indian Government, in which the 
former pointed out that several branches of the law remained 
uncodified, and while combating the various difficulties which 
the latter had suggested, stated his conviction that “the ques- 
tion of giving a Civil Code to India could. no longer be regarded 
as an open one,” and that “its completion is an accepted policy 
which cannot now be abandoned without great detriment to 
the people and serious discredit to the Indian Government.” 
That his Lordship fully understood the subject appears from 
the whole tenor of this correspondence and in the result the 
Government of India, in their despatch, written on the roth 
May 1877, admitted th necessity for fresh efforts, and proposed 
that the law relating to trusts, easements, alluvion and diluvion, 
master and servant, negotiable instruments, and the transfer 
of property, should be taken up, and their codification carried 
out in India.e Mr. Whitley Stokes says, thatshe then proceeded 
to draft bills which were submitted.to a new Commission, which 
in its Report, dated the 15th November 1879, after laying down 
certain general principles, recommended, among. other ° things, 
that the Bills relating to the subjects already dealt with 
should be passed into law, and “that the law of actionable | 
wrongs should then, be codified ; that, concurrently with, or 
after framing a law of actionable wrongs, the laws relating 
to insurance, carriers, and. lien, should be codified ; that the 
legislature should then deal with the law of property in its 
whole extent, and that preparation be made for a. systematic 
chapter upon interpretation.” The first of these recommend- 
ations was carried into effect: in the years 1881 and 1882 
-but during the past four years, Mr. Stokes points out that, very 
little has been accomplished, and that “to all appearances the 
Indian Government has at last yielded to influences resembling 
those which in India pigeon-holed the Penal Code for more 
than 20 years, and which here in England deprive the nation 
of the priceless boon of a body of substantive law not only 
wise, but clear, compact, and easily ascertainable.” The General 
Introduction concludes with some instructive remarks upon the 
rules followed -by draftsmen, gue the use of illustrations in the 
Indian Codes. 

Each of the different enactments is prefaced by an Intro- 
duction which occupies about one-fourth of the number of 
pages covered by the text and foot-notes. These latter are 
by no means exhaustive, nor do they deal with the real diffi- 
culties of interpretation or conflicting decision. It cannot 
but be regretted that reference is not more frequently made 
therein to the English decisions upon which each section rests, 
in cases where the enactment is professedly drawn from English 
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sources ; and that, in the case of the Acts relating to the trans- 
fer of property, trusts, specific relief, and easements, She drafts- 
man has not taken us into his confidence more fully respecting 
the nature and the difficulties of his task. Generally speaking, 
the Introductions contain a good deal of ‘Jurisprudence in the 
air, distasteful to the practising lawyer, but undeniably a 
‘stimulating exercise to the general reader. That to the Penal 
Code is little more than a summary of the Act under its 
‘chief headings. The one on the Contract Act is written 
from a professorial point of view, and that to the Succes- 
sion Act contains some suggestions for its amendment. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes’ opinion as to Amendment and Re-enact- 
ment deserves notice. With reference to the Penal Code, he 
points out that no one can say it is as well arranged ‘as it 
‘should be, and besides this, there have been a number of 
decisions, some of them doubtful, which should either be in- 
corporated or sèt aside. He thinks, therefore, tHat “ the time 
has come for repealing Act X°LV of 1860, and re-enacting it with 
the changes made by the amending acts, and with improve- 
ments ‘in arrangement, wording, and substance.” As regards 
the Succession Act, he thinks that it has been successsful in 
respect.of the two great changes which it effected, the assimi- 
lation of land to personal property in respect of its devolution, 
and the extinction of the rights formerly acquired by husband 
or wife’ in each other’s property. The law relating to wills, 
probate, and administration, in the case of Hindus and Bud- 
hists, is not in a satisfactory condition, and Mr. Stokes 
would remedy this by consolidating Acts X of 1865, XXI 
of 1870, V of 1881, and VI of 1881, repealing the Certificate 
Act XXVII of 1860, and Bombay Regulation VIII of 1827, 
stating clearly to what classes of the population the new Act 
applies, and, for the present, exempting natives from the 
necessity of taking out probate or administration, He thinks 
that there should be a schedule of the forms needed in working 
such a law, and that when the measure is understood, the 
people would. largely avail themselves of it, and would 
“ voluntarily tax themselves to the extent that persons whose 
‘property is now- dealt with under these Acts are now taxed,” . 
instead of spending the money upon litigation. As regards 
the Contract Act, Mr, Stokes remarks that it was never pro- 
‘perly revised, and is an incomplete measure. He suggests 
that it should be re-enacted “with the amendments in arrange- 
ment, wording and substance, suggested by the cases decided 
upon it during the past fourteen years,” and that the existing 
Jaws relating to negotiable instruments and exchanges, and to 
sales, mortgages, and -leases of immovable property should be' 
incorporated with it, and that chapters on carriers and insurance 
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should-be added, Mr. Stokes suggests several ‘minor amends, 
nents in the ®pecific Relief Act, and gives us some information 
especting the History’ and. framing of the Act. He thinks. 
hat the time has come for extending the Trusts Act and the 
fasements Act to the rest of India, and with respect to 
hese, and also.to the Transfer. of Property and Negotiable 
mstruments .Acts he argues that they have worked smoothly, 
rom the fact that there have been few-cases decided upon them. 
t may, however, with equal reason be suggested . that’ these 
nactments are not as yet understanded of the people, and 
hat the state of things to.which théy. would apply presupposes 
. much higher standard of morality as regards dealing between. 

nan and man than at pres€nt prevails in this country. i 
For one reason if for no other it may be: regretted that! 
rreater prominence is not given to the decided cases in.the 
Fnglish and Indian Law Reports, and that the-'standard téxt 
voks are not more often referred to. Judged,as this book is 
tkeiy to be, by its utility to the law sttdent; pains should have 
een taken fo impress upon. him the time-honoured maxim 
‘melius est petere fontes quam sectari rivulos,” the keyst8ne 
o all thorough acquaintance with the law being that the 
earner should early obtain access to the repertory. of sound 
ense and mature experience which is to be found in ‘the, de- 
‘isions of English common law and equity judges, and that. he 
thould read ‘the cases for himself and draw his own ‘deductions 
herefrom, With reference to. the ‘Jurisprudence’ part of the 
00k, it must further be remarked.that the habit of interpreting 
ecisions, and of tracing a principle.dowm to its.roots, cannot 
fasts by any process similar to the. labours of the 
torian or jurist. Invaluable as may be the faculty of com- 
raring and analysing the legal. systems of different nations, ot 
f reducing to a scientific “system the rights and duties which 
:. man may, under various circumstances, exact from, or owe - 
o, his fellows, there is a point where the work. of the ‘jurist 
eases, and that of the lawyer begins. It has been said that 
he fault of the English law was that if it rested upon a-scien- 
ifc basis, that basis was in itself hard to discover, and that, what 
as been termed a purely “ empirical” knowledge, was necessary 
u order to say what the law.was upon any given point. 
pme branches of the English law have now been codified to 
$ intents and purposes. Dry. light has been brought ’ to 
ear upon the conflicting mass of decisions, and men of great 
atellectual equipment have bent their energies to elucidate what 
vas before dark, and to explain that which, if true and sound, 
vas at apparent conflict with something else. But those who 
ave analysed thé structure are different men from these whose 
business it is to erect a further fabric upon it, and. whose ex- 
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perience is needed to deal with new problems as they arise 
The main result of the work of the historicap or analytica 
jurist would seem to be, that the law is not’so much bein; 
simplified; but that it is being reduced to sucha shape tha 
an educated man may understand it, and that judges ani 
advocates may less often go wrong. When, therefore, we sha’ 
have presented Idia with a complete series of Codes, ou 
responsibilities will be by no means at an end. 

India has long been the subject for experimental legisla 
tion. No one will venture to deny that the completion of th 
Civil Code which, as Mr. Stokes says, is being -unwarrantabl, 
delayed, is both important and indispensable. The teachin 
power of a good Code is enormous. ® Each man may form hi 
ideas upon it, and test them by forthwith embarking in litige 
tion. Where a Code is carefully framed in the first instance 
and promptly amended, when found to be obscure or: wrong, i 
is possible toebring it to a state of compamtive perfection 
but there will be none thé less need of well-trained expositoi 
who have acquired the lawyers habit by salutary experienc: 
Buf in our haste to formulate a scientifically complete systen 
we are apt to forget that “all sorts and conditions of men 
look to us for their law, and that, if the habitual an 
inveterate litigant is willing to risk his claims upon the ur 
certain cast of the judicial dice box, there are also “ siler 
masses ” to whom it is due that, upon all questions affectin 
person or property,or social status, or family rights, the law shoul 
be fixed, ascertainable, and certain, 

Mr. Nelson’s book fs one that may well set us upona 
enquiry of this sort. He cannot be said to have wrthy 
without due consideration of his subject, and the fact 8 
having for several years advocated certain reforms and~ evoke 
mnch opposition and criticism, he is able to come -into tk 
field again, and to reassert the soundness of his conclusion 
and to claim for some of them that the enemy has come ov 
to his side, predisposes us to listen with attention to whatew 
he may: have to say. The present work is an outcome of 
more or less personal controversy with Mr. Innes, one of tk 
Madras High Court Judges, which commenced shortly aft 
the publication of Mr. Nelson’s Prospectus of the scientific stue 
of the Hindu law in 1882. The gravamen of the charg 
against Mr. Nelson was, that the views which he advocat 
with reference to the appointment of a Commission to colle 
information respecting the “ usages” of the peoples of southei 
India, tended to shake the general confidence in the decision 
of the Madras High Court, and re-opened elementary questio1 
of Hindu law already considered as definitely settled M 
Nelson tells us that he did not, at the time, attempt any seriot 
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reply to’ Mr.- Innes’ '“ statements and arguments,” but that 
“finding thêm to be common to a number of opponents,” he has, 
ij the present volume, devoted some pains to their refutation. 

Part I. deals with some miscellaneous introductory subjects. 
Mr. Nelson is known to entertain strong views about the 
applicability of the Mitakshara to Southern India, and accord- 
“ingly we have chapters on the “ Gentoo’ Code,” “ Narada,” and 
“ Usage” generally. Mr. Nelson considers the Gentoo Code, 
compiled by eleven Brahman Pundits a hundred years ago, 
to be the most important work on Indian usage which has as yet 
come under his notice, and claims that there can be no reason 
for refusing to examine it now. We have a forcibly written 
chapter on the Joint Family, in which the Patriarchal or 
natural family .is distinguished from the “ Joint Undivided 
family,” and Mr. Nelson points out that the characteristics of 
the ‘various families in the Madras Presidency remain. to be 
ascertained by observation ; and -that althouglf many of them 
‘may resemble, in their essentials, fre Aryan “Joint family,” 
heir development has always gone on unaffected by the 

anscrit writings. In Part II. we have the “Fifteen False 
Principles” which were promulgated, as the author’s sheses, ten 
years ago. He is able to shew that half of these have since 
been admitted to be false, and that in respect of all of them, 
the attitude of the courts has greatly altered. Mr. Nelson 
hopes that the expression ‘schools of law,’ used as denoting 
the authority of certain schools in certain parts of India, within 
certain geographical boundaries, will never be heard of again. 
‘In connection with this it is interesting to note that, at p. 395, a 
recent letter from Professor Max Müller is quoted, in which he 
‘says, that the Mitakshara in the south of India is what the Code 
Napoléon would be in England, supposing England were con- 
quered by the French. Mr. Nelson also protests against apply- 
ing the Hindu law to all persons vulgarly styled Hindus, for 
instance to the Maravans, although they may have always 
been. treated as Hindus, and may have resorted to the Courts 
as such. What he insists on is, not that these tribes have been 
uninfluenced by the Hindu writings, but that they each have 
a separate usage which it is our duty to guard from suppres- 
ion. He cites, with some force,’ the concluding words of the 

ueen’s proclamation: “We will that, generally, in framing 
and administering the law, due regard be paid to the ancient 
rights, usages, and customs of. India.” 

But by far the more convincing’ portion of the book is the 
last 113 pages, appropriately, headed “ Chaos.” Here we have 
none of the authors own opinions, from which the- reader 
might, in some instances, dissent, but an inexorable deduction 
from naked facts. Mr. Nelson takes..a single question of 
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Hindu law, arising, as he points out, from the state of indebte< 
ness which isthe normal condition of the family in Souther: 
India, where “ the majority of men of substance are by turn: 
or simultaneously, both borrowers on a large scale, or lenders 
on.a: targe scale.” Suits for money lent being thus contsantly 
brought, the debtor's relatives intervene, and questions aris: 
touching the power of the managing member to bind himsel 
and his copdrceners for debts incurred on their behalf. Th 
decision'in these debtor and creditor suits will, says Mr, Nelson 
depend upon the idiosyncracy of the judge, or the amoun 
of. knowledge he happens to possess of the cases in the lav 
reports, These, however, . though it might be expected tha 
such a point would. be well settled, afford “no certain or intelli 
gible, teaching’ upon. ‘the constitution and jural relations of th 
Indian. family?” 

© In: his. crusade. against “ Madras doctrine,’ Mr. Nelson: ex 
amines every detided case in the Madras Law Reports during th 
past.ten years. The questéon shortly stated is this—whether ; 
member of an undivided family can aliene joint ancestral property 
or conversely, whether the members will be liable for.debts con 
tracted by :their mandager for purposes not immoral, or whethe 
such an alienation: will alone: bind, and such. debts be alon 
chargeable on.the separate. estate of -the manager. Statec 
broadly, the question:amounts to whether a man may safely lene 
money .to the manager of.a. joint undivided Hindu family. Thi 
enquiry is commenced by a review of what Mr. Nelson calls thi 
“ first Half-dozen cases.” One circumstance is common to all.o 
these—a debt due by the father, usually upon.a simple bond 
for money. borrowed to enable him to carry on business, or t 
repay .a previous mortgage debt, or to complete improvement: 
in the family house. The matter usually comes into court ir 
„one of two ways ; (1) either a suit is brought by the credito: 
against father ‘and sons, or, after the father’s death, against th: 
surviving coparceners, to. have it- declared that the sons ar 
liable jointly with the father, or that the coparceners are. liable 
to the extent of the assets which have come into their.hands 
(2). or else, taking. advantage of the unsettled state of. the 
law, a. suit is brought im collusion with tlie father by. the sons 
ptaying .for a declaration- as against the creditor that thei 
shares are exonerated from liability for the debt. An outside: 
would .say that the.case was governed by the principle ir 
Girdharee Lali and Kantoo Lall (L. R. 1. Ind. Ap. 321) and tha: 
the father. has the right to alienate the ancestral estate for al 
debts not immoral or illegal; but in these six.cases- of six 
different judges it is“ impossible,” says Mr. Nelson, “to say tha 
any two thought alike upon such fundamental questions a: 
the power of the father, the. position of the managing membe! 
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&c., &e” They were disposed to follow the “ Madras. law” in’ 
preference fo Kantoo- Lall’s case; and inthe .“ Sivagivé case”: 
(L E. R. 3 Mad. 370) oné of the “ Half-dozen, ; they plainly.s gay" 
that the decision in Kantoo Lall’s case “was not intended to vary: 
the course of decisions in this ‘presidericy.” The chief ground. 
of decision- with the judges was that the sons, not being: parties, 
toa decree: against the father, could not be held to Be bound: 
by it, the tendency being to` tegard the father as an unpaid 
trustee for iis own sons. -A further question” discussed was; | 
whether a father had authority ‘to revive a barred debt ‘by his: 
acknowledgment“ and promise, and” this, _ was ‘decided in the 
negative. i 
ʻA revolt being thus ‘established: ‘against Kantoo Lall’s case; 
although no ‘cleat “principles “of any kind were established im 
its stead, we next come to Ponnappa Pille’s case in 188r 
(I. L. R. 4 Mad. r)-a case decided by the five members of the 
Madras Bench’ Sir Charles Turner, the new Chief Justice, ex- 
pressed himself strongly in favor of the: principle im Kantoo Lal's 
fase, and arrives at the conclusion that the whole:of the- gnces~ 
tral estate is liable in the hands of the son under an obligation 
incidental to the heritage, and the Privy Council ‘decision musti 
be applied in Madras. There is a ‘corollary’ to the judgment 
that, whére the father can- nake, or makes an. ‘alienation of the’ 
ancestial property so as to bind? the son’s interest; then the 
gon’s interest as well as the father’s interest, in ancestral estate, 
may bë'attached ‘and sold in execution of a decree for the debt, 
not being immoral -The two Judges who followed Sir C. Tur- 
ner were, ‘however, léss.confident in expressing their views, and 
r. Nelson’s indictment: against the High Court is, that an 
intelligible and authoritative decision having been given upon a 
confused question, the minority instead of ‘loyally accepting it 
setto work to destroy its effect,:so that within a short'time, the 
ather -once moré’ came to be regarded.as an unpaid trustee, 
with the inevitable result-that in. a “comnidn and oft recurring 
‘lass of cases no one could safely. predict what: the -result would 
36. 
i Meanwhile the. Si ivagivi: case,one’ of the First ‘ Half-Dozen/ 
came before the Privy Council in appeal, and the Madras Judges 
were disastiously reversed. Sir Barnes Peacock in delivering the 
judgment of the Court held, that the whole zamindari, or at 
least the interest which the defendant took therein-by. heritage, 
was liable as assets’by descent in the hands of the defendant as - 
the heir of his father for the payment of his father’s debts, and 
stoceded to remark,“ thë case is. governed by the ` case’ of 
Girdharee Lall and Kantoo Lail”. . The doctrine there ‘laid down 
was nót new, bat was supported by the pfevious cases therein 
ted; The principle: -of that case was adopted: by: this Board: a 
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the case’ of Suraj Bunsi Koer, and has been very properly acted 
upon in Bengal, in Bombay, and in the North-Weg Provinces, 
and, although it was not acted upon by the "High Court of 
Madras, as it ought to have been, in the case now under appeal, it 
has since been acted upoan ina Full Bench decision by all the 
Judges of that Court except two who dissented ... . in Pon- 
nappa Pillet vs. Pappuvayyangar,’—They further say that 
“the reasons given in the judgment of the High Court, in the 
present case, constitute no ground for the opinion that the case 
of Kantoo Lall does nót apply to the Madras Presidency.” 

The atmosphere does not appear to have been cleared by this 
plain statement ofthe law, and the demoralising effect of conflict- 
ing decisions is apparent in the attifude of the Subordinate 
Courts, We find a Moonsiff, in the simple case ofa suit brought to 
recover a small debt incurred by,the father for the purpose of 
getting his son married, referring the point of the coparcerner’s 
liability to the High Court, knowing the views of*the courts and 
oe bar to be divergent,” ant, “ lest his view should be errone- 

us.”—-Similarly, the decision of a Moonsiff to the effect that the 
son is not bound by the deliberate promise of his father, given byl 
bond, to pay a barred debt, was overruled by the High Court, 
on the ground that the father had given a new at ° be new 
note operating as a renewal of the obligation, Nelson 
points out that according to the Madras decisions, a A may 
not bind his family by endorsing on the bond the circumstance 
that he makes a payment on account, but he may do so in a 
roundabout way by executing a new bond. In another case A 
sued Band C, his brothers, for partition, and the question 
arose whether an alienation made by their father in favour of 
certain mortgagees in possession, could be upheld against, thë 
plaintiff. The sub-judge found that the debt was neither immoral 
or illegal, but the High Court—Sir C. Turner being one of the 
judges—held that the mortgagees had not proved that the debt 
was such as would justify the mortgage, which would, therefore, 
only affect the father’s share. They said, however, that ina 
suit brought against the son, the burden of proof as to the nature 
of the debt would lie upon him, Mr. Nelson cites and examines 
several other cases. some of which affirm in a faltering way 
the principles laid down by the Privy Council,. while others 
appear to place’ every possible difficulty in the way of the dond, 
fide mortgagee, and iri one case at least, a conclusion quite irre- 
concilable in principle with the Privy Councils decision in the 
Sivagiré case is arrived at. He returns, therefore, to his previous 
assertion ‘that the High Court stands committed to chaos in 
the matter of Hindu law.’ 

Nothing is calculated to create a more profound impression 
in the mind of any one whohas a keen sense of incongryities, 
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han a perusal of the cases epitomized by Mr. Nelson. . Yet 
re. have no@hing but a plain state ment, enlivened .by a 
ttle caustic humour, of the current of - decisions in the Madras 

‘ourt upon a point which obviously should have been settled 
ears ago, Itis the unanswerable nature of the case which 
rrests and holds our attention ; and, if we pause for a moment 
5 compare Mr. Whitley Stokes’ confident predictions with the- 
roblem which here lies awaiting solution, we may begin to 
uspect that that there is something irreconcileable in the two 
iews of the situation. 

Mr, Nelson is already before us asa practical reformer. His 
uggestions, with reference to the state of the law in the Madras 
‘residency, excited the intérest of Sanskritists and others who 
ave made ancient law their study, and some of his conclusions 
re practically accepted. When he tells us that Brahmanical 
xpositors have never ‘gained a more than superficial influence 

er Southern India, and that the Southern Hindu has always 

en-lax in his principles, he is only Stating the conclusions at 
tich Sir H. S. Maine has arrived. Some very interesting 
servations are to,-be found in that learned author's. redent 
vork on Early Law and Custom, where he points out that for a 
parallel to the independent customs of some of the primitive 
southern races, it is necessary to go to the Punjab, where the 
aw prevailing among Hindus is at best only ‘ imperfectly sacer- 
lotalised? He traces, with admirable precision, the growing 
lespotism.of Brahmanism over the human intellect, beginning 
vith the alliance between the Brahman .and the king, where 
7.one ‘ sole instructed class’ having the ‘ absolute monopoly’ of 
arning, became “ partners with princes in their authority, theie 
visers and assessors.” Nor as is pointed out, did the Brahman 
sacrifice to self-indulgence, or the interest of the moment, any 
yortion of his enormous influence.“ It is, “says Sir H. S. Maine, 
‘to the combination of self-assertion with self-denial and self- 
ibasement, that the wonderfully stubborn vitality of the main 
3rahmanical ideas may be attributed.” Secondly, the impres- 
ion early gained ground with Englishmen, that the sacerdotal 
indu law corresponded nearly to the English common law, and 
henceforward the Anglo-Indian Courts of Justice were enlisted 
its side. What wonder then that a system which combined 
psi these intellectual and spiritual faculties, which appeal 
ost to the human mind, should, when leagued with the phy- 
sical and dominant authority, have been uniformly successful 
n obliterating whatever it found of archaic custom, and in 
ducing to its system everything which was at variance with 
t. What Mr. Nelson asks is, that the Customary Law which 
yas survived till now should be ascertained and enforced, and 
hat our courts should not lend their authority to Brahmanise 
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those races whieh have hitherto preserved théir ancient usage 
intact. It may doubtless be argued as Mr. J. Ð. Mayne ha 
pointed out, that thé Dravidian races readily’ conform them 
selves to the Hindu law, especially when they have bee 
familiar:forsyears with Brahman officials of all kinds, aad the 
.such parts of the Sanskrit law, as are of the most:importanc: 
are in reality based upon usage common to. Aryan and nor 
Aryan tribes.’ : This argument is strengthened bythe in 
difference with. which Englishmen are apt to regard the usage 
of races of a weaker calibre than themselves. But th 
argument is-hard to ‘meet that if’ we recognise and respec 
a hody of Punjaub (Customary Law; which was described quit 
recently as bemg ina ‘chaotic c8ndition,’* we can. hardl 
refuse the same to the races of Southern India, some of whos 
usages are perfectly -well ascertained. If may be remembei 
ed too, ‘that during the present year we have seen the Exect 
tive authority taking no.small pains to apply éo the Burdwa 
Family the Customary Jaw of the Punjaub, whence they orig 
nally came, If Mr, .Nelson’s opponents could point to | 
colferent and- consistent series’ of decisions in the Madré 
Court, their views of the matter might be arguable. Unfos 
tudately, from various ‘causes, there appears to be no suc 
thing as a colierent'décision upon the point under discussion 
and it is difficult to imagine a more unsatisfactory state < 
things-than that the main branches of the Hindu law shouk 
in “any -part of the ey remain ina chronic state of unce: 
tainty. 

Mr, Nelson’s case for a Commission is, therefore, on th 
nierits, a strong one, and his opponents are ‘driven to the som 
what ad misericordiam argument that the evils which he 
up to the light are no longer remediable, From this, howeve 
we pass, by transition, to other questions far graver -than th 
appointment ‘of a Commission. It -may be regarded as clea 
that.the earliest Hindu lawyers among Englishmen assigne 

xcessive importance. to. some law treatises over others o 
perhaps, equal interest, and that the weight of British authorit 
lias\ gone to strengthen a system containing as much evil a 
good, That such should have happened was, perhaps, inevitab] 
from the nature of the case. An opposing current of opini 
is now gaining in force which seeks to free itself from ` 
insupportable bonds of a system in- which the best minds ha 
lost faith, and would. reject. every thing which does not: čorr 
mend “itself to reason and good sense. The Hindu labourin 
in the fetters of the Joint Family, looks to the tribunals. whic 
we ‘have. set’ up, and which imply to him more than rules ¢ 








_ ® Boulnois and Rattigan. E Notes on tke Customary Law of tt 
Punjab.” Preface to Ed. 2, 1878, 
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dry law of triumph in a keenly fought case, but whose de- 
cisions age instinct with matters concerning his daily family: 
life, the conduct of his business, even his spiritual existence. 
As Sir H.-S. Maine remarks in commenting upon the extreme 
eagerness with which, in a country brought for the: first time 
under British rule,- suitors resort to the’ Courts. “The law is 
obeyed in India as uniformly as in England; but: then it is 
much .more consciously: obeyed.” . Having before his mind the 
vision of such a tribunal, the suitor looks to see: a supplemen- 
taty’ eatable ‘authority exercised by the ‘Courts, - whenever 
his own law appears to be artificial-or unjust. It may well be 
questioned -whether in too’ strictly carrying ott what we be~ 
lieved to be the laws of the people, and which, in many cases; 
have nothing büt antiquity-to recommmend them; we-have not 
missed the oportunity of introducing ‘important : legal’ reforms, 
which would have been réadily accepted; aiid which would have 
had their iwfluence on the Whois, life, „and ‘character of the 
people we have fo govern, 

What has been said of ‘the Madras Presiğeney, ` Jas -its 
aoa for the whole of India. It is impossible to cane 
Sider the narrow question of ‘custom versus law’ which affects 
chiefly. the’ non-Hiñdu -races, without having brought before 
us the larger problemas to’ the: administration of ‘the Civil 
Law generally througliout the countr y—whether the-best agency 
is being employed, and whether durable work is being. done? 
The fact cannot be overlooked that. leaving the Subordinate 
Judicial Service out of the question, it is only a very small 
percentage of the judges who sit to.review the décisions of 
the lower Courts, who have had any. opportunity òf” learn- 
-ing the Civil law whether: English, Mohammedan, or Hindu; 
and the result of ‘this must be that they do not’ always: decide 
what is actually required of them, and that their opinions upor 
the difficult questions which frequently. come before-thet are not 
always authoritative or intelligible, ‘thereby accasioning numerous 
appeals, Another point ‘is usually overlooked, that there is to 
be found in the Courts an exceptionally able race of practitioners, 
- whe are mainly responsible for the time oécupied in the hearing 
of a case, and whose’ existence. renders the position of an un- 
- trained judge « one of some difficulty. However much natural 
insight and force of -judgment-he’ my possess, he will obviously 
be placed at a disadvantage, and may be reduced to` wait úpon 
his Bar, instead of guiding and ‘controlling it. “The actual 
decision of small points of what is known in the aggregate as 
“practice,’ will be found to occupy no small portion of the day’s 
work,:and, to. exercise an influence of: the last imiportance upon 
the way in which the case is shaped and ‘thé impression pro- 
duced upon the mind of the judge. Accurate and diligent 
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research, combined with experience of the country, may enable 
him to do his work as well as the man who is ‘ fortig verbost 
vatus ad arma fori, but the combination of the twd men would 
be an invaluable gain to the country. When to thisis added 
the fact, so prominently brought out by Mr. Nelson’s book, that 
the whole body of Hindu and Mohammedan law is being 
questioned and tested, and that there is a dispositios to take 
nothing for granted, it follows that men of exceptional power 
are needed to preside in our courts. 

Looking to the influence of British Courts of Justice as 
great teaching institutions, and admitting that the juxtaposition 
of inveterate prejudices with new and growing ideas, “ makes 
the Government of India by the English®an undertaking with- 
out parallel in its novelty and difficulty, and in the amount of 
caution, insight and self-command demanded from its adminis- 
trators,”* it cannot be doubted what our duty is. At the same 
time it is to be feared that the impression is gaining ground, 
that a series of good Codes je all that India wants, and that 
the daily practical working ef the law by skilled hands isa 
matter ef less importance. It is to be feared that Mr. Whitley 
Stokes’ book may strengthen this impression, which may partly 
be due to the fact that our Criminal Law, succeeding to a curious 
mixture of unreformed English criminal law, Mohammedan 
criminal law and regulations, has on the whole worked well. 
Its working, however, must depend upon the constant ex- 
perience and ability of those who administer it. Similarly it 
is indispensable that the Civil Law should be administered 
throughout India, by a body of men carefully trained iu the 
English law, but with sufficient breadth of mind to apply their 
knowledge to the utterly foreign conditions of this country, and - 
to work out the problems of the native law upon wise and 
definite methods, and, what is of even more importance, able 
to meet, upon not unequal terms, such members of the legal 
profession as may practise in their courts. To secure this 
requires. a careful selection and still more careful preparation 
of the agents who are to be employed. Nothing is more to 
be .apprehended than that we should acquiesce in what has 
been already done, and content ourselves with the perfunctory 
application of such doctrines as may come readiest to our 
hand, without first making sure that the foundations are secure. 
Any one who will take the trouble to look into the earlier 
reports of civil cases in this country, will find there, on the whole, 
a systematic attempt at working down from and up to definite 
principles, and the test must be whether of late years those 
principles have been added to, and a coherent body of law 


* Maine. Early Law and Custom p. 49. 
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created. For this work we must look not to the’ jurist or to 
the Sanskr(tist, or tothe purely English lawyer, but to those 
who, setting ohe object before them ; will enlist on their side 
the scientific clearness of the jurist, ‘the sound judgment and 
long “experience of the lawyer, and, if necessary, the- black- ` 
letter’ erudition of the student of ancient texts. To gain this 
“end we require to possess “an amount of caution, insight, and 
self-command ” such as has rarely been demanded from the 
rulers of any country, but which has invariably.been forth- 
coming in those undertakings which have created a ‘Greater 
Britain, and which bid fair to extend her fame 


‘Extra anna selisque vias.’ 
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THE QUARTER, 


T “HE principal events of the quarter under. review. have. been : 

the passing of the Crime’s Act through the House of 
Commons; the proclamation’ by the Government of the Nation: 
al League ; the election of Prince Ferdinand to the throne 
of Bulgaria ; the conclusion, by the English Government, .of 4 
corivention with | Egypt, defining the, condition. and limits of 
our further occupation of that. country ; the final settlement 
(so far as finality can be- understood. in’ connexion with any 
phase: of Russian diplomacy: of the Afghan Boundary nego- 
tiations ; the escape--of Ayoub Khan; the death of Katkoff 
the Russian publicist ; the result of the ingniry into the wreck of 
the “ Tasmania”; the death of Sir Ashley Eden ; the Cass case, 
and the gradual but satisfactory progress which has been ac- 
complished in the pacificatién of Burmah. 

The passing of the Crime’s Act has placed the Govern- 
ment În possession of powers amply sufficient to’ enable them 
to deal with the more lawless. phases of the Irish difficulty, if 
those powers are applied resolutely, consistently and fear- 
lessly. But will they be applied with resolution. consistency. and 
fearlessness? There is~nothing in the-antecedents of recent 
Irish administration. whether Liberal or Conservative, which 
would justify us in assuming that the Crime’s Act will be applied 
in such a manner as will vindicate the law against the outrage- 
mongers who have made the term ‘law’ in Ireland a scandal an ` 
reproach to English civilization. This is one of the penalti 
which we have to pay for our boasted system of party Gove 
ment. The Government has to reckon not merely wit, 
lawlessness but with the sentimentality of English constituens- 
It is not that they love Ireland less, but that they love: ~ 
more. The Irish Land Bill is an illustration of what an 
English Government will do—even a Conservative English Gov- 
ernment—in the direction of sacrificing Irish landholders to the 
clamour of English Radical opinion. If the Land Bill passes into 
law, the judicial rents—the rents fixed by Judicial Committee 
five years back as “fair and reasonable,’—will be reduced by 
about 35 per cent. This is a nice prospect for the unfortunate 
people who bought these lands on the strength of a Parlia- 
mentary title, and shows what the guarantee of our English 
Parliament is worth in our time. 

The Government has proclaimed the National League. This 
is a strong measure, and if it is fearlessly and energetically en: 
forced, ought to go a long way towards effecting a settlement of 
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the Irish difficulty. But if it is only partially. enforced—if, for 
open -conspigacy against the Government, we have ‘substituted 
secret conspiracy, and if that secret conspiracy is not followed 
up and crushed with a strong hand—the ‘proclamation of the 
League will mean nothing, or worse than nothing, in the interests 
of order and-security in the country. The secret conspiracy 
will work, quite as effectually; only more vindictively, and 
the end of Irish troubles will be remote from.us as ever. In 
the meantime we can only watch and wait. 


The election of Prince Ferdinand to the throne of Bulgaria 
has not been accepted by the general voice of European 
public opinion as a satisfactory solution of the Bulgarian diffi-. 
culty. It has been denounced and ridiculed by Russia, and. 
regarded very coldly, indeed, by Germany. -But what candi- 
date, except a Russian Price, would give satisfaction to 
Russia ?- All the more recent phases of this Bulgarian difficulty 
remind us of the sort of dead-lock which has sometimes been, 
known to occur in connexion: with’a game of billiards, The. 
strikers ball if accidentally touched, - must be replacedeto the 
satisfaction of the adversary, but: when the adversary- has-an 
interest in not continuing the. game—he is very seldom satisfied., 
The overturned Bulgarian administration is .to be replaced to’ 
the satisfaction of Russia. but. Russia declines to be satisfied, 
and so the- game cannot proceed. If the game: was allowed: 
to proceed just now, Russia might lose it, and.so. the dead-lock- 
is to be maintained until she thinks fit to allow it to_be removed, 


_ The. English Government has concluded. a convention with 
the Egyptian Government respecting the British occupation of 
Egypt. The English military. garrison will be gradually re- 
duced, and it is. hoped that the evacuation of the country by 
English troops will be ‘completed in five years -from the 
present time ; but'the English.Government reserves to itself the 
right of prolonging this occupation of the country indefinitely. 
if circumstances should requite them to do so. This con- 
vention has not been ratified’ by Turkey,-and it-has been 
“energetically ” protested against by Russia and France, The 
action of France is, of course, intelligible enough. France has 
an interest in Egypt which England has never pretended to 
dispute. Just before the Egyptian campaign against Arabi, the 
English were very solicitous about securing the co-operation 
of France, and offered to act in concert with ‘that power 
throughout. But why should-Russia assume a paternal interest. 
in,the future of Egypt? Only this. Just now, and for the time. 
being, Russia has an obvious interest in keeping on good terms. 
with Turkey, her “ dearest foe,” and therefore England: must be. 
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taught, by the energetic protests of Russia, to respect Turkish 
susceptibilities—susceptibilities cruelly ignored by ghe Anglo- 
Egyptian convention. Lord Palmerston set his face against the 
project of a ship canal across the Isthmus of Suez. He main- 
tained to the day of his death that the Suez Canal would prove 
a source of embarrassment and danger to us, and that sooner or 
later it would involve us in difficulties with France ; and if the 
Franco-German war had not taken place when it did—or, if the | 
issue of that war had been favorable to France instead of to 
Germany—it is certain that the Arabi insurrection would have 
proved a very awkward episode for England, indéed. Under 
these circumstances we should have heard something moré of 
“French: preponderance” in Egypt. “in the meantime our 
action in Egypt has offended both France and Turkey, and what 
this may involve for us when we come to settle our inevitable 
conflict with Russia, no one can predicf. If Russia attacks 
India, and if at tke same time France, taking advantage of the 
opportunity, decides on picking a quarrel with us about Egypt, 
we shall have our hands very full indeed. 
$ e . 


The ‘Afghan frontier has been’settled at last—settled to the 
satisfaction of Russia, England and Afghanistan, and the 
boundary pillars, marking the frontier, are tc be erected at once. 
Russia surrenders territory in one direction and gains territory 
in another, and the gain brings her eleven miles nearer to Herat. 
The settlement of the boundary question is of course satis- 
factory so far as it goes, but it certainly does not go very 
far, It is satisfactory to be able to say to Russia, in case of 
aggression, “ This is a violation of a solemn agreement ;” but 
Russia has in her time violated a good many agreements, and’ 
the process is one which is not likely to embarrass or confuse 
her in the least. . But what of that? Russia may take Herat 
and Cabul, attack Candahar, and threaten India, but we can 
fall back on that priceless source of consolation—moral indig- 
nation, 


Ayaub Khan escaped from Teheran with a few followers, and’ 
fled from Persia towards Farrahin Afghanistan, but was repulsed 
by the followers of the Amir. Ayaub has a strong following in 
Herat, and when the Heratis and Cabulies come to loggerheads, 
what is to prevent Russia from stepping in, in the interests of 
order, to adjust their little differences? But then there is the 
Afghan boundary pillar on the road to Meruchak. The pillar is 
a very respectable piece of masonry, no doubt ; but supposing, as 
may easily happen. that the civil war in Herat extends itself to 
the neighbourhood of the pillar, Russia will be able to say—“ We 
espected the pillar, but the anarchists at the other side- of it 
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nave no respect for it—-Cabulies have passed it’ in pursuit of 
Heratis, have passed it in pursuit of Cabulies—we must put a 
stop to this; ;‘and the only way to put a stop to it is, to occupy 
Herat as a temporary measure until these little dissensions are 
adjusted. And if this happens, our last source of consolation— 
moral indignation—-will be taken away from us, for it is only 
too possible to imagine a state of affairs beyond the Russian 
frontier towards Herat, which would not only justify, but in a 
sense ‘compel Russian interference—the state of affairs which 
compelled us to annex Upper Burmah, which justified the exten- 
sion of the British Empire in India from Cape Comorin to 
the Himalayas. The truth is, that the sooner we cease to con- 
cern ourselves with’ tte moral aspect .of Russian aggression 
the better, because, in the first place, that concern will be entirely 
wasted as far as Russia is concerned, and because, in the second 
place, there is a godd deal too’much in the history of our own 
annexations ewhich will not bear any Rey close examination 
from a strictly moral point of viewe, 


Katkoff, the Russian journalist, is dead. Katkoff was £ sort of 
literary Skoboleff. He represented, to a certain extent-—he may 
be said to have created—the extreme section of the Sclavonic 
patriotic school in. Russia. He was furiously anti-German and 
furiously anti-English, and furiously philo-Slavonic in his political 
sympathies, but he was a man of honor, courage and talent, and 
he was not only beloved by his own countrymen, but held i in 
personal esteem by the most uncompromising opponents of his 
political views, 


~ The result of the protracted inquiry into the wreck of the 
“Tasmania” has been published, and the general result may be 
summed up as follows :—The P & O Company is substantially 
exonerated from all responsibility or blame in connection with the 
wreck of one of their finest ships. The captain was a competent 
officer, perfectly equal to the duties of his position, and so far from 
being dazed, behaved with all necessary coolness and judgment 
after the wreck took place. The first officer behaved admirably ; 
the second officer bore a good character before this, but never- 
theless he must be held mainly responsible for the calamity ; 
first because there is every reason to believe that he altered 
‘the ship’s course, and secondly, because he was away from the 
bridge just before the vessel struck, and therefore failed to 
observe, from the ‘position of the coast lights, the perilous 
course the ship was taking. The passengers who remained on 
the “ Tasmania” behaved admirably, and the Lascar crew did as 
well as could possibly be expected from them under the cir- 
cumstances, The officers who went in the life-boat behaved 
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disgracefully; "with the .exception ‘of the fourth officer, who 
exerted himself to bring the life-boat back to the ship, and the: 
male passengers who went on.shore in the boats beha ded shame- 
fully, in’ not assisting . the few men who tried to regain the 
wr recked vessel i in the life-boat. 


Sir Ashley Eden, the ex- E eCe. of Bengal ‘died-~ 
very suddenly during the quarter.’ He was a member of the 
Indian Council at home at the time of his death. Sir Ashley 
was one of the strongest. and most sagacious rulers who 
ever presided over the administration of ‘an Indian pro- 
vince. The two characteristic peculiarities of his official genius 
were, rapidity’ combined with thoroughness in. the transac- 
tion’ of official work, and’ a mind entirely emancipated from, 
the influence of sentimentalism or cant: No man was ever less 
of a theorist or’ more of a prattical adntinistrator than Sir 
Ashley Eden. Heunderstood the native character, thoroughly; 
and the natives knew, as indged: they were always ‘made to feel, 
that he did understand therh. He gave no encouragement to 
native grievance-mongers. of. the sentimental type, but onthe 
other hand he had a deep. and abiding interest in the welfare ' 
of the: masses under his rule—the.silent toiling. millions—and 
the constant aim of his administration was to improve their 
condition. All practical works tending ~in this direction— 
drainage, roads, railways, village schools, &c., were prosecuted 
with the greatest vigor. and he left Bengal.with the warm good 
wishes and heart: felt respect of all classes. of the Indian and 
Anglo-Indian community. 
e ‘Miss Cass, a young: woman ‘of. respectable'position and ante- i 
cedents, was arrested near’ Regent Circus’ for solicitation, was 
brought before-the Magistrate, , Mr. Newton, and charged with ’ 
that, offence, The Magistrate dismissed the case ; ‘but in doing 
SO, intimated. his own opinion that Miss Cass was there “ for no 
good,” and warned her that. she would be fined or imprisoned 
if she was’ brought before him again on the same charge, 
‘This reminds us. of Punch’s story, illustrating the administra- 
tion of justice in ‘the remoter parts of Scotland. The Magis- 
trate-to the prisoner, “ Domald, I’ll only fine ye half a crown 
this time.” - Domald.—* But. your worship its.nay proven.” The 
Magistrate—“ Never. mind, IIl fine ye half a crown, and if you ‘ 
are’ brought up again,proven or not proven, TI fine ye ten 
shillings.” The Government at first refused an enquiry into 
the Cass case, but were compelled, by an adverse vote of the 
House of. Cemmons, to institute the inquiry, and the result of | 
the inquiry is that the Police Constable is being prosecuted ` 
for perjury. 
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We continue to receive satisfactory news from Burmah. 
The countryeis settling-down. The admirable military disposi- 
tions of General Roberts have had the effect of check-mating 
the dacoits in every direction, and one most ‘satisfactory 
feature of the later operations in Upper Burmah is that, the 
surprises instead of being on the side of the dacoits were almost 
entirely on our side, and, when this came to pass, when the 
dacoits realized that they were being beaten at their own 
game—trapid marches and sudden appearances in unexpected 
quarters—they lost heart, and by the end of this year, it may be 
anticipated that they will cease from troubling, and that Tutay 
Atkins will be at rest. 


Two important meetings, connected with a most jeporne 
Indian Medical question, bave begn held in Calcutta. ~Dr. Birch, 
the president of the Calcutta Medical Society, brought forward a 

esolution beforé that body in which he affirmed *that a Medical 
Registration Act for Calcutta was urgently needed. Dr. Birch 
upported this resolution in a weighty and incisive speegh, in 
which he drew a terrible, but entirely unexaggerated picture, of 
the evils resulting from quackery, as quackery in its most 
unchecked form is practiced in Calcutta. Dr. Birch’s ‘resolution 
was carried unanimously; and now that the Medical Faculty 
have done their part, it is to be hoped that the Government 
will do theirs, and step in to stop the further spread of an abuse 
which has already assumed such terrible proportions.’ 


palding, Coventry, the northern division of Glasgow, the 

orthwick division of Cheshire,—and the results were favour- 
able to the Gladstonian candidates. It would be foolish to under- 
rate the significancé of these elections, for very significant 
they unquestionably were. It is to be feared that they indicate 
that inevitable reaction of public feeling which the strongest 
and wisest administration that ever ruled England might be alto- 
gether powerless to avert. But that reaction, if it isa reaction, 
has come terribly soon, and it is also to- be feared that the - 
blunders and vacillations of a government which is neither very 
pe nor particularly wise, have greatly influenced, what appears 


$ Some bye-elections took place since our last number wasissued. 


far to be, a very decided change in English opinion as ree 


e question of Home Rule. 
G. A. STACK, 
The 24th Sept, 1887. ; 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS. ` 


Punjab Dispensartes. 1886. 
Pon STATISTICS :— e ` 


The number of -in-door and out-door patients treated during the 
year, as compared with the number treated in 1885, is given in the following 





table i— i : . e 
Number trerted Number treated Inevease. 
e in s&s. ín 1886. è 
In-door patients 8 40,810 41,893 1,083 
Out door’ da. vig © 147391517 1,806,390 66,873 
ý Total 1,780,327 1,848,283 © 67,956 


The total increase of 67,956 persons treated does not include 2.928 out 
door patients who were seen at the Nárowal dispensary prior to its dis- 
establishment, nor 9.505 persons to whom medical aid was given “by 
itinerant dispensaries in the Rohtak District. The year under review was 
an exceptionally healthy one in many districts of the Provinee, and so the 
increase in attendance at the dispensaries may safely be accepted a: 
evidence of the growing popularity of these institutions with the people 
The largest number of patients treated in any one district was in the 
Gurdaspur District, where it amounted to 1,31,124. In the Peshawar Dis 
trict there was an increase of 31,286 out-patients, and in the Jhang Distric 
a decrease of 10,947- No explanation of this-large decrease is offer 
The Lieutenant Governor will be glad to receive any remarks the Inspecto 
General of Civil Hospitals may care to offer on the subject, ` 5 

The number of deaths among in-door patients was less than in thi 
<a Yer. Number of deaths, Year 1885, but more than in 1884.* The averag 


1884 ss _ 1,038 death-rate was, however, less than in eithe 
1885 a 2,000 1884 or 1885, the percentage being 4 93 in 1884 
1180. 1,996 R 


490 in 1885, and 469 in 1885. The averagı 
cost per diet was the same as last year, v7z., 10 pies, 

There are altogether 2,755 beds for in-door patients in the Punjab 
of these 823 are for women. There is a great want of such accommodatior 
at Delhi, Sonepat, Faridabad, Shorkot, Kohat and Laki but especially a 
Delhi, where the daily average number of patients is 43:21 to only 2: 
beds. The Dufferin Hospital at Delhi—a project to which Surgeon-Majd 
G. C. Ross materially contributed—will, when built, meet the particula 
want at that place; but some delay must occur as the plans were draw 
on too pretentious a scale, and fresh plans and estimates have to b 
prepared before building can be commenced. Its- construction is to b 
taken in hand by the Provincial Public Works Department. 

7. The diseases for which the largest number of patients were treate 
were malarial fever, opthalmia, respiratory affections, ulcers and ski 
diseases. 


, 
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- `- Survey of India, 1886. 


ro Swrvey of India has made a new departure. It is 
engaged in work of a financially remunerative character : 


The Survey Department has, during the year under review, made a 
considerable advance in the direction of improving its finaricial value to 
he State by undertaking work of a positively remunerative eharacter. 
Fhe most notable operation of this kind is the Great Traverse Survey of 
he Central Provinces which, by providing a frame-work for the detailed 
jeld plotting of villages by cistrict establishments, will probably enable 
he Revenue authorities to complete the assessment of about 40,000 square 
niles, without the loss of a single year’s revenue. The performance of 
his work has thrown a heavy burthen on the Department, which it has 
orne in an admirable manner, at a time when, for financial reasons, it has 
een required to contract itg establishments, and when the demands for a 
urvey staff on the Boundary Commission, in Upper Burma, and in the 
Jorth-West Frontier, had added to its difficulties. A Traverse Survey of 
he same kind was effected in Ajmir, while a large amount of Cadastral 
vork was done in the Nomh-Western Provinces, Central Provinces, Bengal, 
3urma, and Assam, and at the same time some valuable forest surveys 
vere executed in Burma and Bombay. The Governmerft of India is glad 
o acknowledge that in no previous yeai*has the Department done more 
o prove its financial value to the State, and accords ifs thanks to Colonel 
Chullier, and the officers who assisted him, for the energetic manser in 
vhich they have given effect to the policy advocated by the Government 
if carrying out survey operations in co-operation with the Revenue autho- 
ities on the system which has been found most conducive to the financial 
nite-ests of the State. The labours of Colonel Barron, Major Sandeman, 
Colonel Steel, and Mr. Scott in the field of Revenue Survey, and the cordial 
ssistance which they have, under Colonel Sconce, rendered in placing 
adastral surveys on an economical basis, are especially deserving of ac- 
nowledgment. : 





Fail Administration of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, 1886, 


paa STATISTICS :— y 


The steady decrease in the jail population, which had marked every year 
nce 1878, has been arrested, and the number of prisoners rose by about 43 per cent., 
‘om 73,788 in 1885, to 77,313 in the-year under report. The increase is ac- 
sunted for, partly by the admission of 462 prisoners from Burma and Rajputana, 
nd partly by a rise of 2,933 in the number of persons convicted by the courts 
1 these Provinces durmg the year, An examination of the returns shows an 
icrease of 2,965 in the number of convicts with sentences of less than a year’s 
nprisonment ; the punishments of more than 2 and less than 10 years were 
early stationary, while those of a more serious character showed a sensible 
ecrease. In the statements showing the Class of Crime, the chief variations are 
mnd under the heads of theft, receiving stolen property, and house-breaking, 
here the combined increase amounts to 3,352, and of offences against public 
‘anquillity and hurt, which have decreased by 497. These figures would seem to 
dicate a certain amount of distress among the lower classes; and from the 
avenue returns it appears that, though the rainfall was above the average in 
mount, it was not. opportune, and both the autumn and spring harvests yielde 
onsiderably less than a full average outturn. ` 
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Sanitary Administration of the Punjab, 1886, 


PA STATISTICS :— 


. (d ` 
The death-rate of the Province 26ʻ60 per rooo, remained almost 
stationary, there being a difference in favor of the year under review, as compared 
wi h the year 1885 of "32 per mille. The state of health of the Province may, 
‘therefore, again be said to have been good, j i 

The number of births registered, 743,739, was higher than the numbes 
registered in 1885 by 11,805, —an increased rate of 63 per mille. This rate 
is dightly higher than the average for the past five years. The districts of Derz 
-Ismail Khan, Karnal, Ludhiana, Hissar and Hoshiarpur, show the largest increase 
in the rate per mille in this respect. In his Report for 1885, the Sanitary Com. 
missioner remarked, that the registration of births was very defective in the 
Peghawar and Dera Ismail Khan districts, The figures for the year under review 
show that no improvement has taken place with respect to the former district, 
but the large increase of nearly 12 per mille, in the rate of the latter district would 
in che absence of any other explanation, lead@ to the conclusion that the defec: 
‘has, toa great extent, been remedied. The- Gurdaspur, Sidlkot and Jullundu 
disticts lead with the highest rates, wz, 50, 48 and 47 per 1000, respectively, 
Forsteen districts, including these three, show birth-rates of over 40 per mille, 
tweive of over 30 and under 40 per mille? and five of der 30 per mille. The male 
birta-rate was 21 “13 per mille, and the female 18°34 per mille, 

The death-rate°of the Province is again 27 per mille. Tlfe number of death; 
registered was 501,266 against 307,140 in 1885. The rate per mille anong male 
and females was 26 and 27 respectively, The excess of deaths among female 
over dhe deaths among males is most marked in the Jullundur District; and 
the Sanitary Commissioner draws particular attention to the difference of thi 
deata-rates of. the two sexes in infantile life in this district. Among children unde: 
one year of age, there is a difference of 45 per mille. This certainly is remarkable 
and t would seem desirable that an attempt to investigate and explain the cansi 
of i: should be made by the Sanitary Commissioner, as well as by the local autho 
rities In the Simla, Ferozepore, Lahore. Amritsar ond Gurdaspur districts 
femae mortality was considerably in excess of male mortality. Delhi Gurgaor 
and Xarnál are again among the districts with the highest death-rates, althougt 
the rate is lower than in the year before. The statistics for the frontier district 
are considered untrustworthy. The Sanitary Commissioner gives a very usefu 
table on page 3 of the. Report, showing the months in which the mortality i 
highest. This table shows that the months of October, November and December 
that is, the months which follow the rains, and in which the greatest decrease d 
temperature takes place, are the most unhealthy ; and the spring months, or-thos 
in which the temparature again rises, are the most healthy, $ 





Police Administration of the Town of Calcutta, 


, P RINCIPAL STATISTICS :— 


The following compatative table shows the total number of cognizabl. 
and mon-cognizable cases reported in the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta durin: 
the year 1886 and two preceding years :— J 


1884. 1885, 1886. 
R Penal Code wee 4638 6 
*  Cognizable nee Í Miscellaneous ose 16010 13933 Per 
Mon-cognizable Pie Code es 12,248 9,692 8,538 
gn * | Miscellaneous s. 18,692 19,999 21017 | 
Total “+ 5588 47,771 53,940 





An inerease of over 6,000 cases is at first sight a very formidable increase + bt 
an exemination of the figures in the appended returns for the two years show 
that there has not been any real increase of crime. For instance, in the tow: 
cases of grievous hurt have increased from 21 to 37, and house-breakings fro: 
130 tc 170, but, asa counterpoise, there were only 1,699 cases of theft, and 13 
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of criminal and House-trespass, against 1,858 and 186, respectively, in 1885, The 
nerease is to be looked for under the head of nuisances, and one or two local or 
special Acts, gs is manifest from the following figures :— 


è 1885. 1886, 

Offences under Stage Carriage Act nie we 1,161 1,823 

Cognizable public and local nuisances... aao -323 1,284 
Miscellaneous offences in streets, under Act IV (B.C.), 
1 66, asamended by Act II {B.C.), 1886, sec- 

tions 66, 68, 68A, 70° se ae 4,604 7.956 

Cruelty to Animals Act I (B.C.), 1869... we 2,829 35389 


Inland Emigration, 1886. 


Poa STATISTICS :— 


Dr. Grant is able to give complete particulars only as to the transport 
of emigrangs registered by contractors, as the others travel 
independently. As in the preceding year, all the emigrants - 
registered by contractors were brought in the first place to Calcutta, none going 
to Goalundo direct. Of the 2,945 persons registered during the year, 2,885 arrived 
in the Calcutta depéts, ge were dischatged and 51 deserted. After the addition 
of 221 persons remaining from the previous year, and of two infants born in the 
depôts, the number lodged in the Calcutta depéts in 1888 was 3,108. Of these 
2,422 departed for Goalundo, and 16 travelled by rail to Dhubri, The remainder 
were disposed of as follows :—Fifteen were rejected, 204 discharged, 265 deserted, 
7 died, 138 remained in the depdts at the close of the year, and 41 ere not 
accounted for by a contractor who closed his depdt. Of these last persons, “Dr. 
Grant writes:—‘‘It is probable that the coolies were allowed to leave 'the depôt 
to be engaged elsewhere, in order to avoid the payment to them of compensation, 
which would have been awarded them had they been’ discharged in the usual way 
with the knowledge and consent of the Superintendent of Emigration.” This 


irregularity should be borne in mind in the event of the contractor seeking a 
renewal of his license, ` 


Transport. 





The Administration of the Lower Provinces of Bengal. from 
1882-83 to 1886-87. Being a supplement to the Annual General 
Administration Report for 1885-86. ` 


-TN the smug hope that it may be of use to his successor, 
Sir Rivers Thompsori has written a history of his reign, 
from his own point ‘of view; and has had it printed at the 
Bengal Screetariat Press. The period under review, he says 
in his introduction, has not been so fortuitously aided by 
sunshine and luck as was Sir Ashley Eden’s term of office ; 
but, thank Heaven, “the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
alone is sufficient to mark the administration as one in which 
the first real effort was made to settle, upon an equitable basis, 
the relations between landlords aud tenants in these provinces.” 
Act X of 1859 was nought, according to Sir. Rivers. The 
moral seems to be that human nature w be human nature 
.to the end of the chapter, and that the highest possible principles ` 
do not exempt a man from vanity. i ; 
The first of our late Lieutenant-Governor’s’ triumphs 
was opening out the Subordinate Executive Service to com- 
petition Sir Rivers seems to have not the slightest glimmering 
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of an idea that competition is yet on its trial ; is far from being 
generally accepted as a wholesome product of roth century 
progress. In matters educational, even the go-aheafl Yankees 
repudiate it. 

From the 15th March 1883. the Contagious Diseases Act 
was abandoned by the Government of Bengal, as “ logically in- 
defensible. ” . 

In the the same year a Burial Board was established for the 

. better management of the chief cemeteries in Calcutta. In 1884 
a Director of Agriculture and an Etcetera Department were 
sanctioned for Bengal. What do they do? Sir Rivers sings the 
customary: pean of praise over Local Self-government, which is 
accepted as a fact, and not a farce. e 

Twenty new legislative Acts were passed during the term of 
his tenure of office :— f 

Amongst the more important ones may-be’cursorily meftioned the Bengal Tram- 
ways Act, the Jute Warghouse and T'ire-brigade Act, an Act to regulate Ferries in Ben- 
gal, an Act to enable the Commissioners for the Port of Caléutta to Provide Docks, an 
Act further to amend the Village Chafkiddri Act, 1870, an Act to amend the Mus 
nicipal Act, 1876, an Act to provide for a Survey of the Town of Calcutta, an Act 
creating @ Port Trust at Chittagong, an Act to regulate the Rural Police of Chutia 
Nagpur, and one to amend the Calcutta Port Improvement Act of 1870, by which 
the power to elect members of the Port Commission is given to the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Trades’ Association, and the Municipality of Calcutta. 

During Sir Rivers Thompson’s incumbency Maharaja Mahen- 
dra Narayan Bhup, Bahadur, of Kooch Behar, came of age, 
and “assumed the government of a State provided with good 
roads and bridges, and a complete systems of education, justice, 
public works, and finance,” All that this completed ruler of 
men has to do now, is to wait till the clockwork “systems” run 
down—and then wind them up again. 

In 1884, command of the semi-military police in the Chitta-' 
gong Hill Tracts was given to the Commissioner of the Chitta- 

gong Division, and the results of this Secretariat juggle are said 
to have been excellent :— 

The relation of the Tributary States of Orissa towards the Government came 
before the High Court in the course of the year 1882-83, in connection with the 
Morbhanj State, when it was decided by three ont of five Judges constituting a Full 
Bench, that that State was not within British India, The question was referréd to the 
Government of India, with the Lieutenant-Governor’s recommendation that there 
should be an appeal from a decision, the correctness of which was open to grave > 
doubts. The judgment, however, has been accepted, but only in its effect upon the 
one State to which it applied. Since the death of the Maharaja in 1883, the State 
of Morbhanj has been under British management with the prospect of extensive . 
material development, The minor Maharaja, now 13 years of age, has been under 
the charge of an English tutor, and is receiving his education at Cuttack. 

A civil suit brought by Kumar Nabadwip Chandra Neb against the Maharaja of 
Hill Tipperah for determination of his rank, and also for maintenance, was dismissed 
by the High Court in 1882-83, on the ground of want of jurisdiction, it being held 
that the Mahárájá was an independent Prince or ruling Chief, to whom section 433 


of the Code of Civil Procedure applied. This ruling was of great importance, as 
the Mahérdja owns extensive estates in British India, and if he be held to be an 
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: 
ndependent Prince, difficulties may be expected to arise in connection with them. A 
nodification of sections 432 and 433 of the Code has since been under contemplation, 
s . 9 , ; . : 

Sir Rivers gives dissertations onsCensus operations, the Eco- 
1omic history of the people, and Emigration ; but has nothing 
xew or striking to say with regard to any of these subjects, 
[t appears that, as a result of the warm interest taken by His 
Honour in agriculture, three agricultural shows were held at 
Doomraon, under the patronage of the obliging Maharaja of 
chat place, we presume. 

Then comes the oft told tale of Surveys, Settlements, Gov- 
srnment Estates, Wards. Estates, &c, Then a chapter on Police 
and Prisons. The only statement in it worth repeating is 
this :— They. debe : 

There have generally been about a -hundred boys in confinment in the Alipur 
Reformatory School. The success of this institution, and the want of accommoda- 
tion led to the further @evelopment %f the system, and in September 1882, the 
Lieuténant-Governor sanctioned the opening of another reformatory at Hazaribagh. 
In both instituti®ns the discipline and health of the inmates have been good ; and, 
with very few exceptions, the youths released en the expiry of their terms of con- 
finment have taken to honest work, and have Been reported to be doing well. “The 
idea of having a training ship for Muhammadan juvenile offenders has begn under 
consideration, but is not yet fully matured. . 

As a condensed work of reference, Sir Rivers Thompsons’ 
account of a stewardship that, in multifarious Reports and 
Resolutions had already been rendered, may have its uses pos- 
sibly. Meanwhile, it has helped to give employment to pre- 
sumably idle hands at the Bengal Secretariat Press, 


A Supplement to the Fathepur Gazetteer, By F. S. Growse, 
C. 1. E, Bengal Civil Service. Allahabad, North-West Pro- 
~ vinces and Oudh Government Press, - 1887. 


‘HE outcome of Mr. Growse’s antiquarian love and lore is 

always pleasant reading, never Dryasdust, instinct rather 
with practicality. He is dissatisfied with the Gazetteer of the 
Fatehpur district; published at the Allahabad Government 
Press in 1884. To use a homely expressiveness, it has “ rubbed 
him up the wrong way.” With the result that a spirit of 
repugnance to its “total blank regarding all such matters 
as architecture and archcelogy, upon which Natives are 
seldom competent to speak,” has moved him to put forth 
a supplement to its lame record, by way of ‘protest against it. 
But, characteristically, he has done more than protest, and 
better. 

Two special grants from Government, and a more liberal expenditure 
of district funds, which previous Coilectors had annually allowed to lapse, 
have eanbled me to carry out works for the consetvation of the temples at 
Bahua and Tinduli, of the temple mosque at Hathgdnw, and of 
Aurangzeb’s extensive memorial buildings at Khajuha. The cotton- 
printers of Jafarganj, who practise the only local industry of artistic 
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significance, -but were making a most precarious livelihood by it, have 
been supplied with. constant employment during my two years’ tenure 
of office, and in consequence, have greatly improved irf skill and are 
acquiring a wide reputation, which, I trust, will survive my departurre 
Considering the character of the work, their charges are reasonable; 
and the clear annual profits of the family do not exceed Rs. 500. It is 
therefore to be hoped that the struggling manufacture will not be pre- 
maturely stifled by assessment under the odious Income. Tax, from which - 
I have hitherto exempted it. The curtains, bed covers, and table-cloths™ 
are extremely effective, and are in most general demand. The skamiduas, 
or ceiling-cloths, sent to South Kensington for the Exhibition, seem to 
have been taken by all the newspaper reviewers for Kashmir work, which 
they resemble when seen by artificial light. The mistake must be re~’ 
garded as a compliment, though it has had the immediate effect of robbing 
Fatehpur of its dne meed of praise. a : i : 


The district of Fatehpur being, like so many other Indian 
districts, essentially agricultural, cannot lay claim to many 
manufactures of importance and Mmterest. The most interesting 
are, whips of the,old Indian shape, called Kora, worked with 
gold thread and silver mounted, bed-covers, curtains, and awn- 
ings, of very exceptional *merit, and Indian playing cards ' 
(ganjefr). About these cards we are told :— 


. The best maker, Mir Gázi, lives at Khajuha. Each. pack consists of 
eight suits of twelve cards each. The material ordinarily employed is 
paper or papier maché, price Re. 1 or Re. 1 8 a pack ; but the best kinds 
are made of the scales of .the rofz fish, price Rs. 3. A packof the 
very cheapest description, such as natives commonly use, ‘can be had for 
‘two or three annas. The names of the eight suits are given in the 
following lines:— 

Tas Sufed Shamsher, Ghu'dm 

(Yih ámad dahta -ká nám); 


Surkh, Chang, Barát, Kimásh 
{Yih áwe eka ká kám). 


Here is an extract suggestive of time’s wreckage andy 
over layings :— ; 

Asothar (for Asvathdmapura) is about a mile off the Bahua and Dhátá 
road. The fort was built by Aráru Sinh in the first half of last century: 
the town is many hundreds of years older. Its original site is indicated 
by an extensive brick-strewn mound, two or’ three furlongs to the south 
of the fort. On the highest part of it isa small modern enclosure which 
bears the name of the eponymous hero Asvatthama, the son of Drona, 
but was evidently the site of an ancient temple of Mahadeva. Part of the 
sikhara has been set up as a lingam; the gurgoyled water-spout makes a 
trough for a weil: and many other sculptured fragments are lying about, 
or have been built up into walls, all of the ninth or tenth century. Ona 
smaller mound further to the south are five large figure sculptures. All are 
nude ; one is standing, the others are seated cross-legged, with the usual | 
accessories : lions, elephants, and devotees. The hair of the head isin 
short close curls asin statues of Buddha ; but the nudity is more å Jaini 
characteristic. The péople call them the five Pandus, 


- Mr. Growse’s, supplement contains sundry studies in bye- 
ways of history, some curious pedigrees, and bits of family 
history. Tradition has it, for instance, that the Gautam 
Thakurs once owned the whole of the Fatehpur district, and 
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much adjoining territory-on both sides of- the Ganges. .. They 
claim desce&t from the Vedic saint Gotama, Buddha Gautama's 

ancestor, And now— Ts i , 
To such extreme indigence is the Raja reduced, that his eldest son, 
and consequently the heir to, one of the oldest titles in India, was lately a 
} constable in the Hamirpur police, on a salary of Rs. ro a month. He has 
now resigned, as there was not much prospect of prmotion, on account of 
his imperfect education. The second,son has been given a small scholar- 
ship for his,support, and is a pupil in the Government school in the town of 
Fatehpur ; but though fifteen years of age, he is only in the ninth class ; 
and thus there is little prospect of any revival of the family fortunes in this 
generation. With hereditary zsouctance the Raja, during the last revenue, 
settlement. which was in progress for seven years, from 1871 to 1877, 
allowed the poor remnant of Ñis estate to. be permanently, burdened with an 
annual charge on account of some land which had long since passed out of 
his possession, and is now owned bya rich money-lender. Soon after I 
came into the district, he complained go me of the hardship to which he was 
subjected, ard I represented the matter for him in the proper official quarter, 

but could obtain hho redress. a re 

A book on the vicissitudes of *Indian families, after the 
example set by Sir Bernard Burke in England, has yet to be 


written. 


Review of the Management of Estates in the Court of. Wards, or 
under the Talugdar’s Retief. Act in Oudh, For the year 
ending 3oth September, 1886. Allahabad: North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh Government Press, oe 


HE Report on the management of estates in the Court 

of Wards, or under the Taluqdar’s Relief Act in Oudh, 

for the official year ending 30th September 1886, deals with the 
Pratistics of 60 estates. Eight new estates were brought 


unde? managemeut during the year, 


The gross rental of the estates under management amounted 
to Rs. 16,73,943, and the arrears of previous years to Rs. 
‘1,84,049. The collections were Rs. 16,03.904: on account of 
current rents, and Rs, 43,629 on account of arrears, the tota 
amount realized being 98 66 per cent. of a year’s rental. 


We are glad. to note that the cost of management was les- 
sened during the year under review, and that careful attention 
seems to have been paid to this very important matter, Apropos, 
we are told that the experiment of placing the estates in the two 
districts of Rae Bareli and Partabgarh under a special mana- 
ger, Mirza Humayun Qadr, of the standing of a Deputy 
Collector, is considered a. success. The Commissioner of the. 
Rae Bareli Division writes :— The.way in which he has faced 
his difficulties, and unostentationsly got through a great deal of 
honest work, is very creditable to him.” 

Well-sinking has greatly exercised the ingenuity of the. 
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good people administering the affairs of encumbgred estates 
in Qudh. Colonel Horsford writes :— - 


“It is easy enough to allow a number of wells to be made; but the 
difficulty is to get them well made. The Managers have no knowledge of 
well-sinking, and the men they have'to entrust the work to, they have no 
real confidence in. At the best the men so employed have but small wages, 
and the supervision over them is equally little. Nearly always the cost is 
under-estimated, and the attempt is made to work within the estimate. 
The result often i is that the well is somehow or another patched up to pass 
muster, and soon comes to grief, and becomes more or less useless. The 
more honest the Managér is, the more shy he is of undertaking such work, 


The question is how to overcome the difficulties we necessarily labour 
under, 


Boring tools, to be obtained through the ‘Agricultural Depart- 
_ments, ata cost of Rs. 400 the set, are ER SeS as a practi- 
cal solution of the difficulty, «a 


© About benevolent and charitable trusts, we are told that of 
the twelve existing in Oudh, 


seven belong to Lucknow, atd materially alleviate the poverty and! 
destitugion. which cannot fail to exist in a city with its history, They are 
under the supervision of a large and influential committee, known as 
the General Charitable Committee, though the internal management in 
each case is left in the hands of special sub-committees. A few figeres will 
illustrate the good done by these institutions during the year The 
King’s Poor-house relieved 76,880 paupers, besides supporting 188 monthly 
pensioners. The King’s Hospital gave medical aidto 116,513 persons. of 
whom 23,033 were in-door patients. Tue Balrdmpur Hospital treated 19,221 
out-patients and 845 in-door patients. The New Charity Fund disbursed 
nearly Rs: 18,000 in small charitable allowances to destitute native families; 
while the Baillie Fund supplied the Civil Chaplain with Rs. 848 for the 
relief of destitute Europeans and Eurasians. The year’s management of 
all these funds is deservedly, praised by the Commissioner of the Division, 
The Balrampur Hospital was greatly improved in its internal arrangé- 
ments, and supplied with a full complement of surgical instruments and 
other hospital appliances. A new wing was added to the Unáni branch of 
the King’s Hospital, and iron, cots substituted for the old wooden beds, 
Extensive additions and alterations were commencedin other branches of the 
hospital, in which the Engiish system of surgery and medicine is practised. 
The. King’s Poor-house was greatly improved by the construction of a new 
and conimodious verandah for the use of the inmates. 


Expenditure on Jubilee fireworks may enliven for an hour, 
but the poor we have always with us. 
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Lhe Sacred Books of the East. Translated by various Oriental 
Scholars and edited® by F. Max Müller. Vol. XXXI. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1887, 


UR thanks are due to fhe delegates of the Clarendon 

Press, Oxford, for Vol. XXXI of the Sacred Books of 

the East. It *contains part II of the Univefsity’s translation 

of the Zend Avesta, and is the outc@me of the scholarly labours 

of Mr. L. H. Mills, who pays a graceful tribute to the work 
done in the same field by his predecessor, Dr. Darmesteter. 

The following extracts from Mr. Mills’ introduction will give ` 
some idea of.the gist of the argument deduced by him from 
the GAthas and other antique authorities, of which he offers 
a painstaking English translation with elucidatory notes :— 

While mankind were delivered up to the childish terrors 
of a future, replete with horrors visited upon them from without, 
the early Iranian sage announced the eternal truth that the 
rewards of Heaven and the punishments of Hell, can only be 
from within. He gave us, we may fairly say, through the 
systems which he has influenced, that great doctrine of sub- 
jective ‘recompense, which must, work an essential change in 
the mental habits of every one who receives it. After the 
creation of souls, and the establishment of the laws which 
should govern them, Aramaiti gives ‘a body, and men and 
angels begin their careers. A Mathra is inspired for the 
guidance of the well-disposed. The faithful learn the vows 
of the holy system under the teaching of the Immortals, while 
the infidel and reprobate portion of mankind accept the seduc- 
tions of the Worst Mind, and unite with the Daévas in the 

apital sin of warfare from wanton cruelty, or for dishonest 
acquisition. The consequence of this latter alliance is soon 
apparent. The Kine, as the representative of the holy people, 
laments under the miseries which make Iranian life a load, 
The efforts to draw a.livelihood from honest labour are opposed, 
aut not frustrated, by the Daéva-worshipping tribes who still 
struggle, with the Zarathustrians for the control of the territory. 
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The Kine therefore lifts her wail.to Ahura, and His Righteous 
Order, Asha, who respond by the appointment of Zarathustra, 
as the individual entrusted with her redemption; and he, 
accepting his commission, begins his prophetic labours. From 
this on we have a series of lamentations, prayers, praises, and 
exhortations, addressed by Zarathustra and his immediate 
associates to Ahura and the people, which delineate the public 
and personal sorrows in detail, utter individual supplications 
and thanksgivings, and exhort the masses assembled in special 
and periodical meetings. i 

Here, it must be noted, that the population among whom 
these hymns were composed’ were chiefly agriculturists and 
herdsmen, Circumstances which affected their interests as such 
were of course paramount with them, and as their land and 
cattle represented their most valuable property, whatever 
threatened them was the mosé of all things to be dreaded. 
Accordingly rapine, and the raid, whether coming from 
` Turanians or Daéva-worshippers, were regarded as the most 
terrible visitations. But their moral earnestness in their’ deter 
minagion to avoid rapine on their part, even when tempted by 
a desire for retaliation, is especially to be noted,* It was as 
awful when regarded as a sin asit was when suffered as an 
affliction; and their animus in this particular was most excep- 
tional. While the above facts explain to us, on the one hand, 
the principal deities, and the peculiar hopes and fears, which 
inspired their worship, they lead us also, on the other hand, to 
wonder the more that so subtle a theology as we have found 
expressed in the documents, should have arisen amid so simple 
a community. 

In the course of the recitations we have also special intiq 
mations of an organised struggle of the Daéva-party to over- 
whelm the Zarathustrians, At times they seem very nearly to 
have accomplished their object. A distinct reference to a battle 
in the lines occurs, while sanguinary violence is alluded to more 
than once as in the line, or in skirmish. We conclude from 
the prevalence of a thankful tone that the Zarathustrians gained 
the upper hand during the Gathic period, but although the 
result may have been assured, the struggle at the time of the 
last Githa was by no means over. In the latest G&tha, as in 
the earliest, we have signs of fierce and bloody conflict. Th 
same type of existence prevailed greatly later, in the time d 
the Yasts, but the scene seems very different, and Zarathustra’s 
human characteristics are wholly lost in the mythical attributes 





® 
* They pray against Aéshma without qualification, They might practise 
desolating havoc in time of war; but the raid, as in times of nominal 
peace, seems to have been foreign to them. 
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with which time and superstition had abundantly provided 
him. By way, „then, of summarising the chief characteristics 
of his original system, we may say that he and his companions 
were struggling to establish a kingdom under the Sovereign 
Power of God, whose first care was to relieve suffering, and 
thelter the honest and industrious poor.” This kingdom was to 
e conducted according to His Holy Order or plan of salvation, 
to be permeated by living Piety, and with the ultimate object 
of bestowing both Weal and Immortality. This high ideal 
was also not left as an abstract principle to. work its way. 
Society was far too rudimental, then as ever, for the efficient 
survival of unsupported principles. A compact hierarchical 
system seems to have exisfed, the sacramental object being the 
fire before which a priesthood officiated with unwavering zeal; 
but the traces of this are very yestricted in the Gathas, and 
according to all probability, it was greatly less elaborated at 
eir period thar later. 


short account of my Public Life. By Nawab Abdool Luteef - 
Khan, Bahadoor, C. I. E. -Calcutta: W, Newman and Co. 
Limited, 41 Dalhousie Square. 1886, 


RESSED by friends, Englishmen as well as his own country- 
men, to give to the world some record of his public life and 
services, Nawab Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor, C.I.E, has pub- 
lished a modest summary of his magisterial career, and many 
meritorious endeavours for the good of his countrymen and his 
co-religionists, Twenty-eight years ago, when he was Angle- 
rabic Professor at the Calcutta Madrissa, Sir Herbert Maddock, 
uty Governor of Bengal, picked him out as too useful a man 
to be lost to the public service, and made him a Deupty 
Magistrate in the 24-pergunnahs, From that time onwards he 
rose steadily in the estimation of the higher authorities, and 
aeld responsible magisterial offices, until on the 31st December 
1884,he made over charge of the Suburban Police Court at 
Sealdah to his successor, and retired from Government service. 
Nawab Abdool Luteef was the first Mahomedan appointed 
in the Bengal Council. This was in 1862. In 1870 he was 
in selected for this honour, and yet again in 1872. With 
erence to his work in the Council, he writes :—Besides taking 


r * The practical operation of this prime principle seems to have been a 
imes beneficial to a remarkable, if not unparalleled, extent. Under the 
3asanids, the lower classes enjoyed great protection. See the remarks of 
?rofessor Rawlinson. The Seventh Oriental Monarchy, page 440 ff. Also 
ecall the extraordinary treatment of the poor during the drought and 
‘amine under Perozes. The account is, however, exaggerated. See Tabari 
I, p. 130, cited by Professor Rawlinson, p. 314.) 
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akeen interest in the general legistation of the country, I took 
‘an intelligent part in almost all the measuxesewhich came 
before the Bengal Council during my incumbency.” The 
Nawab was a popular and efficient Chairman of Suburban 
Municipalities. But he is evidently better pleased to look 
back upon the good work he has been able to do in’ the causq 
of education than he is with any other triumphs he has achieved ; 
and we think that the sentiment does him credit. As long aga 
as 1853 we find him stirring up a backward Mahomedan 
community to a sense of altered times, and the importance of 
Western world culture. In that year he offered a prize for the 
best Persian essay on the advantages of an English Education 
to Mahomedan students. About the same time he helped 
the educational authorities in the establishment of the Anglo- 
.Persian department of the Calcutta Magrissa, He had a hand 
in the creation, of the Presidency College, and inthe reform 
of the Hooghly College. In 1863 his services to the cause a! 
education were recognise by his being appointed a Fello, 
-of the Calcutta University. Inthe same year he founded tH 
Mahomedan Literary Society, with whose annual conversazione$ 
at the Town Hall many of our readers must be ” familiar, 
Apropos of these conversaziones,the following extract from 
the Nawab’s memoirs is pertinent.— 

When I began my public, life, the Mahomedan community did not 
evince any cordial desire to seek intercourse either with the Europeans 
or with their Hindoo fellow-countrymen, and it was with much difficulty 


and great perseverance, that I succeeded in bringing abouta favourable 
change in this ‘feeling—a service which has been acknowledged by 


Government. ; : : 

Again, in my general intercourse with my co-religionists, I have in varig 

ways tried to make them—(as observed in Sir Steuart Bayley’s—lettci 
above quoted )— 
* form a just conception of the policy and intentions of the Government, 
and to express their opinions freely, not only on questions of Literary and 
Scientific interest, but on those affecting their own Social and Political 
condition and the general welfare of the country.” : 

Dealing with a backward community, my task was not always an easy 
one;and the extracts from“ The Company and the Crown” (page 63, 
First Edition, 1866), written by the Hon’ble T. J. Hovell-Thurlow, now 
Lord Thurlow (late Private Secretary to Lord Elgin), and from Sir Ashlev 
Eden’s letter to me, (given in Appendix H) shew thaat the oppositi 
which in the beginning I met with from the ignorant and ill-disposed, w 
well known to the High Officers of Government, | 


The story of Nawab Abdool Luteef’s career aptly illustra A | 
the cogencies of self-help, and well-doing, and teaches a lesson 
which it would be well for his co-religionists to adopt more 
generally and heartily than they do, 
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fndia Revisited: its Social and Poktical Problems By Samuel 

Smith, MePa, Author of “ The Nationalisation of the “Land,” 

“Social Reform,” “The Industrial Training of Destitute 

Children,” “Fallacies of Socialism Exposed,” “ Bi-Metallic 

Money,” “ Gold and Silver,” &. &c. London: Wm. Isbister, 

Limited, 56, Ludgate Hill, 1886. : 

HE dissolution of Parliament in 1885 temporarily deprived 
Mr. Samuel Smith, M. P. of his seat in Parliament, and 
àe cheerfully took advantage of a holiday, not of his own 
shoosing, to revisit India, and study its institutions more fully 
chan he had been able to doin the course of a trip to this 
country a quarter. of a cgntuty ago, undertaken in commercial 
nterests. When he came again in 1885, he studied the institu- 
ions, tried to see both sides of them, and of everything else 
hat came in his way jand he brpught business like, yet not un- 
iympathetic acumen to bear on all the diverse opinions set 
xefore him, arfd then. set himself honestly to” deliverance -of 
f impartial judgment. This he embodied in an article which 
iriginally appeared in the Contemborary Review, and is enow 
'epublished in pamphlet form. 

What impresses one most in Mr. Smith’s opinions is their 
horough-going honesty and impartiality. He is no Wilfrid 
3lunt, careless of anything beyond sensationalism ; no Baxter, 
vith a ready-made grievance for his experiences to dovetail 
nto, no wide mouthed globe-trotter bent on filling his journals 
nd commonplace books with fine writing of some sort or 
mother. We by no means agree with all his opinions, but 
ve have a hearty respect for his expression of them neverthe- 
pss. And he has found out what so few of our English visitors 
eally and truly do find out: To wit, that the assertion of 
general laws for India is like laying down principles for all 
‘urope.” Here is a suggestive passage, apropos of the relative 
opularity of English rule and Native rule in India :— 

The little rural communes, of which the great bulk of the Indian population, is 
»mposed, would still, if left to themselves, be seed plots of cholera and small-pax’ pK 
ey would drink foul water out of polluted wells; they would vegetate as their 
refathers did for thousands of years ; but European energy is changing all this, 
id the process is costly. The Native States are slow to follow ; 3 in many of them 
e process has hardly begun; and no doubt the people, till tisy know better, 
'efer.to live as their ancestors did. 
pe Manchester, and Birmingham, and London, and Selfishness 

d ears to hear, something might result from a before 
ieir public men considerations like these :—~. 


Systems of law ‘and finance which are quite suitable for the West, may become 
e parents of as much oppression in the Hast as the worst abuses of despotism. 
f all classes of people that endanger our Eastern Empire, the worst are the narrow 
sdants who apply cut-and-dry formulas of European thought without mercy to 
ie complex and’ widely different civilization of the East. One instance, of many 
iat might be cited, is the action of England as regards the repeal of the import 
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duties. India used to raise a considerable revenue from these duties without t 
least complaint from the native population, but they were abolished in deference 
the urgent remonstrances of Manchester, and since then the Indi#o Government 
its extremity has been obliged to resort to taxes which are hateful to the populati 
and injurious to their welfare, aa 

Mr. Smith holds that the main reform upon which the nativ 
insist, is the election of representative members to the Leg! 
lative Councils of India, instead of the selection by Governme 
ofthe men it delights to honour. We should like to have : 
eyvatum hereanent, and for “ the Natives” would substitute- 
“half a dozen windy Bengali Babus.” 9,999 out of 10,0¢ 
“ natives of India” have never heard even of the Legislati: 
Council, and would have not the slightest conception of tl 
meaning of the term, even if they did hear it used. “ Engli: 
ideds of liberty and political right are spreading fast” Mr. Smi 
thinks. For cur part, we incling to think that awkward Bengal: 
attempts to assimilate the uncongenial, are resulting in mu 
Bengali bunkum. A 

We approve of Mr. Sfith’s suggestion that India shou 
senda few members directly to Parliament. It is absurd, at 
an impertinence to human nature, to suppose that the electors 
Deptford, or any other English constituency, are going to s 
aside their own political and other interests for India’s sak 
To all practical intents and purposes that is what Mr. Lalmoht 
Ghose’s supporters asked the electors of Deptford to do. F 
all means send Indian representatives to the Imperial Parli 
ment, as suck; and, as suggested in this pamphlét, let tl 
Universities pick out the right men to go. But, do not let us re 
at the selfishness of English constituencies because they decli: 
to forego their political birthright at the bidding of a coterie. 

Admission to the Coverianted Civil Service is a prominé 
plank in the Bengali platform. We heartily agree with wh 
Mr. Smith has to say on the subject. Thus— 


It would never do to place the Government of India in the hands of the weak: 
races of the Indian Peninsula, simply because at schaol age they have the quiche 
memories and can cram more easily thana European. If entrance to the Ci 
“Service were to be on precisely equal terms in Indiaasin England, in course 
time the bulk of the posts would be filled by natives drawn from those races whi 
have never been dominant in the Peninsula, and who would not be obeyed by t 
stronger and more martial races, such as the Sikhs and Mahommedans in t 
North. ‘This principle of entrance by examination must be cautiously applied, |: 
undonhtedly it must be extended so as to facilitate the admission of a larger numb 
of Indian youth. It wasa great mistake lowering the age for examination. £ 
increasing number of natives possessing force of character were entering the Servic 
and the necessity of coming to England operated as a sort of guarantee for persor 
energy. The education given in England imparted a higher conception of life, a: 
put, so to speak, backbone into the Hindoo character. The successful competite 
were not unworthy to enter on the race on equal terms with English-born youth. 


Consider another quotation :-— 


The Indian mind has much legal acumen, and there is room for a large exte 
sion of native agency in this direction, Thee are other appointments, aga 


i 
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requiring rather practical powers and force of character, for which Europeans are 
better fitted, The, weakness of the Hindoo mind lies in hair-splitting and subtle 
distinctions ; and a European who cam neither write nor speak so flaently will 
often be a safer and better administrator. Then, it is beyond doubt, that the 
English conception of truth and honesty Ès much higher, . 

With regard to land tenures, &c., Mr. Smith sees that ancient 
Hindoo law and usage, and modern English law and usage are 
as wide apart as are the claims of the Irish tenantry with the 
customariness of British proprietorship. He approves highly of 
what he calls the recently passed “ Bengal Ryots Act.” Nothing 
impressed him more, in his capacity of a business man, than 
India’s prodigious capacity for wheat growing, As regards a 
very different matter, he gays that “the general complaint of the 
Natives is that our elaborate British jurisprudence is not suited 
for the simple wants of the village community. It is said 
greatly to multiply litigation, and to stimulate the fabrication 
of false evidence.” ú 

We recommend this pamphlet to impartial readers of all 
hades of personal opinion about political and social matters 
in the India of to-day. Mr. Smith touches upon many topics, 
and has something thoughtful to say about all of them, Here 
are three of his texts by way of sample, ` 

If the government of India is to be become the shuttlecock between parties, and 
its appointments the prize of the sharpest tongue and the smartest intrigue, we may 
bid farewell to all hope of permanently holding that country. 

‘The time has fully come when we nrust realize that our strength in India depends 
upon the goodwill of the natives. To make and keep India loyal counts for more 
than to have a strong frontier, and to secure that loyalty, we must govern India 
increasingly in accordance with educated native opinion, . 


After all, the habits and beliefs of a people have more to do with their welfare 
than the actions of Government. 


The Army and Navy Magazine. No, 81, July 1887. London 
W., H. Allen & Co, 13; Waterloo Place. 1887. 


O the late mad dog scare in London we owe probably an 
interesting paper contributed by Mr, C. T. Buckland to 
The Army and Navy Magazine. It deals with his reminiscences 
of Hydrophobia in India. Anglo-Indians are apt to forget, in 
the land of their sojourning, that “deaths from Hydrophobia are 
lmost as numerous as those which are due to the ravages of 
` tigers and other wild beasts,” and that “in the statistical 
eturns, there are no cures recorded under the'heading Hydro- 
phobia,” l Í 
The Anglo-Indians who accept dogs as their guides, phi- 
losophers, and friends, would, as a rule, rather believe their 
loving wives unfaithful, their fond sisters untrue, than enter- 
tain any suspicions of their canine favourites. That was how 
it happened that an indigo planter in Tirhoot and two planters 
children in Chumparun died of Hydrophobia about a couple - 
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of sears ago. Mr. Buckland writes :—“ My old friend, the 
late Sir George Yule, one of the best sportsmen of his time, 
had lost so many valuable dogs, and had seen so many 
perilous accidents connected with them, that he entirely 
gave up keeping dogs.” Again, we find Mr. Buckland 
writing :—“ It is only too true that English bred dogs in India 
have but a short life, and that their death, in too many cases, is 
caused hy rabies.” Yet another quotation : “ Sportsmen who have 
tried to keep fox-houndsin India have usually found that their 
pack was ruined by outbreaks of Hydrophobia.” Is not it, at 
bottom, selfishness rather than affection that underlies the 
Anglo-Indian demand for imported dogs? 

Mr. Buckland instances sundry cases in which people bitten 
by mad dogs, saved themselves from Hydrophobia by prompt 
cauterization of their wounds. As befits so buoyant a 
temperament, his experiences as to this matter, have been 
blessed with happier resylts than ours, Ours lead us to 
a belief that as long a! dogs act as scavengers, and eat 
excrement, and dead man or dead dog, a gucke bite from 
either English bred or Aztoo who has been indulging in 
ghoul feast—unless his poisonous saliva is intercepted by cloth 
trousers, or similar intermediary—is more than likely to result 
in rabies. Some Anglo-Indians believe that English bred dogs 
do not prefer excrement and putrid human flesh to the whole- 
some mess of rice and meat provided for them by their masters, 
We can only say again that “ love is blind.” 


Tulsipur Fair: Glimpses of Life in North India: a Book foj 
Children. By the Rev. B. H. Badley, M. A. Author~of 
“The Indian Missionary Directory and Memorial Volume.” 
London: The Religious Tract Society, 


i aie and Fair, a book for children, by the Rev. B. H 

Badley, M. A, suggests memories of the Buttees Singhasun, 
and Trough the Looking Glass, and Mr. Burnand’s version of 
Sandford and Merton; and is a very readable story af the bright 
side of modern Missionary life in Upper India, with back ground 
- of Christianized folk tales, and sentimental skimmings, likely t 
` please well brought up children. 

Mr, Jones, the housefather of the Mission Colony at Gopu 
“a quiet, out-of-the-way city in North India,” is the Mr. Barlow 
of the book. His eight year old son, Horace, and his six year 
old daughter, Hettie, fulfil the expository functions of a Greek 
© chorus, Mrs. Jones has a faculty for story telling apropos of 
any text suggested by passing events; and the pilgrims met 
with on the way to Tulsipur, and at the fair itself, are convenient 
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pegs to bang moralities on. The descriptive, moral, and. 


denunciatary jtems that serve Mr. Badley for plot, dovetail into 
one another harmoniously; the interest of his story seldom 
flags. „He has evidently made careful study of the people, and 
their ways; and he has had in him enough of the dramatic 
faculty to be able to impart some of it to his book. The stories 
told in it are too long- for citation here. We. give, instead, 
this preamble to one of Master Horace’s sermons to village 
people :— 

“ Why do you say that Devi or Bhawani is angry with you? Why do you 
want to please her? It is God who is angry with you for disobeying His 
commandments, and so He punishes you. A long time ago God said to 
the Jews, ‘ You shall not make any idols, nor any graven image, and you 
shall not set up any image of stone in‘ your land, nor bow down before it; 
you must worship me, for lam the Lord your God. If you obey, I will 
give you rain every yeap and makg your fields and trees fruitful, and you 
Shall be prosperous every way ; but if you do not obey, I will send upon 
you the burning ague and consumption, and all kindof disease, and your 
fields will be dried up, and there will bepo fruit on your trees, and wild 
beasts will come to carry off your children and destroy yeur cattle, and 


your condition will be very bad, just beeause.you forsake me, and worship . 


the idols. These words’ are very trae, because they are writteh in the 
Bible.” f 

When “ pulpit drum ecclesiastic ” is beaten - by children, it is 
sure to give fortha priggish sound, which Mr. Badley has 
caught admirably. A'less conscientions stage manager would 
probably have missed this point. 

Sermons were not. Hettie’s forte ; but in a lachrymose feminine 
way, she had -quite as much: of the missionary spirit as her 
brother, One day her father discoursed of Kalee Mai. He said 

“ I have read of a king near Calcutta who some years ago, at the annual 
festival of the goddess, sacrificed a great number of sheep and goats. He 
began with one, and doubling the number each day, continued it sixteen 
days. On the last day he killed 32,768, and in all he slaughtered more than 
65,000 animals. * * * * * Papa, said Hettie, her eyes filled with tears, 
when will the people stop doing these things? Will these boys and girls 
who are here now, continue to come year after year until they grow old ; 
and will other children come when those are grown up? God only- knows, 
darling, replied the missionary. ” 

The pages of Tulsipur Fair are embellished with sixteen well 
executed and characteristic engravings, sure.to be appreciated 


by the iittle folk, 
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The Philosophy of Law: an Exposition of the Fundamental 
Principles of Furisprudence as the Science of. Right. By 
Immanuel Kant. Translated from the German by W. 
Hastie, B. D., Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1887. 


R. HASTIE has performed a valuable service in render- 

ing Kants great attempt to deduce the philosophy 

of law from rational principles accessible to English students 
in their own language. 

Kant may be regarded as the pioneer in the work of apply- 
ing the rational method to the study of the science of right. 
Much has since been done by other continental thinkers in 
the same direction, but the principlesdaid down by Kant are 
the foundation on which they all build. 

Not the least valuable feature in Mr. Hastie’s book is the 
copious list he has given us of ¢he workseof his successors, a 
list in which it is, somewhat humiliating to notę the entire 
absence of English names, the fact being that the English 
school, where it has risen to ehe conception of law, as anything 
better than a collection of empirical rules and authoritative 
declarations, has been content to adopt the criterion of utility. 

It would be impossible to give even the mearest outline 
of the Kantian system within the limits of a critical notice ; but 
the following definitions and principles will suffice to indicate 
the stand-point of the great German thinker. 

“Right,” he tells us in his introduction, “comprehends the 
whole of the conditions under which the voluntary actions of 
any one person can be harmonised in reality with the voluntary 
actions of every other person according to a Universal Law of 
Freedom”. That universal law is, that “every action is right 
which in itself, or in the maxim on which it proceeds; is such 
that it can co-exist along with the freedom of the will of each 
and all in action, according to a universal law,” and it follows 
that, if a certain exercise of freedom is a hindrance of the 
freedom according to this universal law, it is wrong, and the 
compulsion or constraint opposed to it is right. Hence all right 
implies a title to bring compulsion to bear on any one who 
violates it, 

So far there is nothing in the Kantian view which is not 
generally admitted by Englishmen. Conspicuous differences, 
however, show themselves in the principles developed from these 
primary laws, To take only a single but a far-reaching instance, 

“ Resistance on the part of the people to the Supremé Legis- 
lative Power of the State,” Kant lays down, “is in no case 
legitimate, for it is only by submission to the universal legis- 
lative will, that a condition of law and order is possible. . , 
It is the duty of the people to bear any abuse of the Supreme 
Power, even though it should be considered to be unbearable.” 
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Thus Kant’ boldly accepts the principle that, as the source 
of the lgws, the sovereign can do no wrong, and holds that © 
his dethronement is unjustifiable under the pretext of a Right 
of Necessity. He further maintains, like Salmarius in his 
famous controversy with Milton, that the forma! trial and ex- 
ecution of a monarch, is infinitely worse than his assassination, 

On this head, Milton, it will be remembered, argued that it 
was “more just, more agreeable to the rules of humanity and 
the laws of all human societies, to bring a criminal, be his 
offence what it will, before a Court of Justice, to give him 
leave to speak for himself ; and if the law condemns him, then 
to put him to death as he has deserved... than presently, 
as soon as ever he is t@ken, to butcher him without more ado.’ 
But from Kant’s point of view, it is evident Milton’s rough 
and ready argument is irrelevant ; for, he says, while the as- 
sassin merely viofates the faw without impugning its autho- 
rity, the authority of the law itself is set asiđe, and the source 
of law abrogated when the sovereign is arraigned and condemn- 
ed by his subjects. ` 

It would, perhaps, not be difficult to show that Kant’? dictum 
on this point involves an implicit contradiction of his universal 
law of right, but that is a point that need not be discussed 
here. 





Antigua Mater: A study of Christian Origins, London: 
Triibner & Co. 1887, j 


HAT the origin of the Christian revolution is to be found 
in the teaching of the Gnostics from Simon to Marcion ; 
that there is no trustworthy evidence that the foundation of 
>the new religion was associated, either by so-called Christiani, 
or othefs, with the name or personality of Jesus, till towards 
the middle of the second century ; that the attribution of the 
new doctrines to one Jesus of Nazareth was an afterthought 
‘in the interests of controversy and spiritual satisfaction, and 
based on no adequate historic grounds; that, even then, the 
attribution was to Jesus, as the son of Joseph and Mary, 
with whom the spiritual Christ had entered at his baptism, 
and that the doctrine of the Divine Sonship was of subsequent 
development; that at the beginning of the second century, 
while the title of “ Christ” was known in a general sense, Jesus 
was non-existent, for history, equally with the twelve apostles, 
of whose names even Justin was ignorant in 147 A. D.; such 
are some of the propositionswhich the writer of this remarkable 
volume sets himself to establish. He further attempts to trace 
out the history of those cravings, imaginations, and aspirations 
of the soul, in which, and not in historic fact, he finds the’ true 
origin of the Christian symbol and its explanatory tradition. 
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We propose heither to discuss the validity’ of the writers’ 
views, nor to follow him in his laborious investigagion of the 
‘gradual development of Christian dogma, either of which 
tasks, to be properly performed, would require more space than 
that occupied by the original, One or two remarks regarding 
the writers method may not, however, be out of place. 

As an attack on the popular belief regarding the origin of 
Christianity, his work is likely to prove comparatively useless, 
and that for two reasons. In the first place, he takes too 
much for granted ; in the second place, he leaves the reader with- 
out adequate means of determining the value of the negative 
evidence on which he largely rests his case. He thus shows 
that he labours under a totally errone8us conception of the 
conditions under which a deep-rooted belief can be successfully 
attacked, 

Tə illustrate our meaning mote clearly’: After disposing 
of the disputed paSsages in Tacitus and Pliny, heesays: “ But 
the reader may ask, of whafe value can deductions be, which 
ex hypothict exclude the New Testament books as evidence? 
Though’ this question is not strictly our business, we` can- 
not refrain from saying a word about it, because clearly 
our results are all but - worthless, if it can be shown that the 
New Testament books are older sources than the rest of 
our early literature. But here, again, we have suffered our- 
selves to become’ the victims of age-long delusions. With 
patient toil, the author of Supernatural Religion has examin- 
ed and stated the evidence upon this subject. One may 
perhaps venture the criticism, that he has rather overdone 
than undgrdone his’ work ; for by massing so formidable an 
array of references to modern writers, he has perhaps excited~ 
a diffidence in the ordinary reader, who may suppose that 
he is not competent to judge of the merits of the question 
unless he has spent laborious years upon the ‘critics.’ This 
is not so. The question really lies within a narrow compass. 
The reader may practically confine himself to Justin of 
Neapolis as a dated witness from the middle of the second 
century. He knows no authoritative writings except the Old 
Testament; he had neither our Gospels nor our Pauline writ- 
ings; his imagination was a blank, where our own is filled 
with vivid pictures of the activity of Jesus and of Paul.” 

And, again; “There is no need for us to tread over again 
ground so thickly marked and perhaps obscured by the foot- 
prints of modern scholars. There is good reason why we 
should abstain from overloading our pages with references: 
to their writings, and so lend any further countenance to the 
notion, that no man is competent to form a judgment on 
these questions, until he shall have perused-a whole library 
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of learned letters. The data are few ;the sope of the in 
vestigatign is within the range of every clear thinking person.” 

Now, admitting for argument’s sake that the dateable evi. 
dence really begins with Justin, is it true that the questior 
is reduced within such narrow limits that any ordinary read- 
er; with a clear head, can decide it for himself? There can 
we think, be but one answer. Nothing is more difficult, ever 
in- the case of comparatively simple and recent events, thar 
to determine the precise significance of a particular piece ol 
negative evidence. In the case before us the question is stupen- 
dously difficult. We are dealing with matters that occurred 
nearly two thousand years ago. „Our knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of the times is, to the last degree, scanty and 
conjectural, | l fn 

In order that we may know exactly what inference can be 
legitimately drawñ from the absence of contemporary evi- 
dence for the life and death of Jesus and the alleged imme- 
diately subsequent events, we require to possess an almost 
exhaustive acquaintance with thé history of the times. We 
cannot say how far the absence of documents tells* against 
the reality of the alleged events, without knowing how far 
we are warranted in assuming, first. that the events would 
have been certainly recorded if they had occurred, and next, 
that the records would have survived if they had ever existed. 

The author considers it very strong evidence that Plutarch is 
silent as to Christians ; that Pausanias is silent as to Christians, 
and soon. It may be very strong evidence, or it may be very 
weak evidence. We express no opinion on the point. But it 
is absurd to say, that any clear-headed man is competent to 
“measure its strength or its weakness. To do so, he must know 
a great deal about the purpose of Plutarch, Pausanias, and the 
rest, before he can infer. that they would have mentioned 
Christians had they known of their existence, and a great deal 
about their opportunities, before he can say that, if Christians 
had existed, they must necessarily have been aware of the 
fact. 

And so it is with every single item of such evidence. The 
power of estimating its value presupposes an amount of know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the times, and the minds of 
individual men, which certainly not every clear-headed reader 
possesses, 

Then, again, it may be necessary for the author, in order to 
keep his book within moderate limits, to take “Supernatural 
Religion ” as read, and its conclusions as established. None the 
less, the adoption of this course seems to imply either the 
absence of any desire to appeal to general readers; or an 
absurdly exaggerated notion of their acquirements, l 
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Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from Burmese Souvees ; ov the 
Nite Literature of Burma. By James Gray, jvondon : 
Triibner & Co: 1886, 


T may be doubted, we think, whether the Niti literature of 

Burmah is marked by sufficient originality to be worth the 
labour and cost of translating. and publishing. Of tle collec- 
tions contained in the volume before us, three—the Lofent?z, the 
Dhammantti and the Réjanité are recensions in the Magadhese 
dialect from Sanskrit originals, made probably for the Burmese 
Kings by Manipurian Punnas settled in the country, They 
have undergone a certain amount of alteration, in the shape 
of textual changes and additions and omissions, to adapt 
them to the requirements of Buddhisti@ belief, and whether 
this is sufficient to give them much independent interest for 
the European scholar, is questionable. 

The Suttavaddhaniti stands on 4 somewhat different footing, 
being a comparatitely recent compilation of moral maxims 
from the Buddhist Canon, ,ft hardly seems to possess any 
special interest, except as an illustration of the views of a 
modern Burman, as to the moral needs of his countrymen. 

The translator appears to have done his work well, and the 
notés contain much curious information, though we hardly see 
the rationale of a reference to Hamlets letter to Ophelia in 
connection with the 49th stanza of the Lokantti: “Should 
the sun rise in the west, and Meru, king of mountain’s head, 
should the fire of hell grow cold and the lily grow on the 
mountain-top, yet unchangeable will be a good man’s words.” 


HOBSON JOBSON.” 


VERY schoolboy, ds the apostle of the Philistines used 

to say, knows what happened to the Mayor of Plymouth 

when he went to the Mewstone to catch lobsters, how the 
lobster caught him by the finger and held on, and the tide 
came in up to his knees, and the Mayor thought of cutting off- 
his finger, “but he wanted two things to do it with—courage 
“and a knife; and he had got neither.” That is very much 
the case of the amateur critic in India who proposes ta review 
Colonel Yule’s Glossary: he wants two things to do it with— 
learning, and a library; and he has got neither. Were he 
indeed within reach of “that Happy Island in Bloomsbury,” 





2 Hobson-Fobson : -being a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colleguial Words 
and Phrases and of kindred terns y Eiymological, Historical, Geographt- 
cal, and Discursive. By Colonel Henry Yule, R.E, C.B., L.L.D., editor 
of “the Book of Ser Marco Polo,” &c., and the late "Atthur Coke Burnell, 
Ph.D., C.LE., author of “The Elements of South Indian Palacography,” 
&c. London: John Murray. 1886, 
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he reading-room of the British Museum, he nfight follow up 
he trail of the authors multifarious references, and learn at 
east the elook of the outsides of those countless volumes— 
Barros, Couto, Linschoten, Mandelslo and the rest, whose 
vorks Colonel Yule seems to know better than most of us 
¿now our pocket editions of the Penal Code.’ Here in India 
where books, at any rate old books, are not, even this cheap 
lisplay of erudition is beyond his reach, Still, there is balm in 
Silead. We can, all of us, be of use in a humble way, if we 
set about things honestly, and do not pretend to know more 
chan our elders; and a critic, even in India, who is in touch 
with some of the every-day facts of Eastern life, may perhaps 
venture a suggestion hege and there which may help the author 
of an encyclopedic work when he comes to-think about his 
second edition. It is one of the especial merits of the glossaial 
mode of treatment, that it groups great masses of facts in an 
sxtremely accessible form, and enables the ynlearned to con- 
ctibute their® drop towards the ocean of knowledge which a 
200k like this exhibits. We have not many drops to con- 
cribute, but we offer them for what they are worth, in the hope 
that our example may incite others to do the same. 

In the first place we would say, that for all Indian votaries of 
che gay science of dipping, this is beyond question one of the 
nost delightful books that has ever been written. In. this 
Land of Regrets,’ as some one has excellently called the place of 
our pilgrimage, few of us have libraries, some of us have not 
sven houses wherein to put them, and none of us can carry many 
Jooks about. The typical Anglo-Indian is the man who can 
send his bearer to fetch a book with the pleasing certainty that in 
two or three journeys to the other end of the room, the library 
Y the establishment will have been exhausted, and the right 
book arrived at by the simple process of eliminating the half- 
dozen possible wrong ones. For all this, we like to know 
something about things and people that are and have been 
in this queer country, and we may be exceeding thankful 
to a man who has made knowledge so easy, and above all, so 
portable, as the “old knight at arms that connes Latyn, and 
hath been beyond the sea, and hath seen Prester John’s 
country ;” and, we may add, has said some hard things about 
Sir John Maundeville. To all men, therefore, who do travel 
about and go into camp and live in their boxes, and most of 
all to the district officer, our earnest council is buy ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson,’ and abjure for ever the Rules of the Board of Revenue 
for after-dinner reading in camp. 

Writing then, even as a district officer in camp, with no 
means of tracing references and with small skill in learned 
tongues, we will take words at random, following for the most 
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part the orde® of the book, and say what little we have to say 
about each. E 

Abcaree, Abkary.—Here the author says: “Imevery dis- 
trict of India the privilege of selling spirits is farmed tc 
contractors, who manage the sale through retail shop-keepers. 
This is what is called the ‘abkary system?” Now this isa 
point on which a glance at those dreary volumes called the 
Board’s Rules would have saved a palpable error. Colonel 
Yule has taken the part for the whole, has confused the ont- 
still system with the abkari system, and has omitted to mention 
the cardinal fact, that the term “ abkari system ” covers the entire 
subject of excise duty on ‘spirituous, and fermented liquors 
‘and includes two distinct methods of Igvying that duty. One 
is the “ outstill system,” which he supposes to be the only system 
in force, and the other is the ‘central distillery system ’ “which 
exists along side of the formes. Conceming the merits ‘of 
‘these two systems, and the tendencies of each to promote 
or discourage drunkenness among particular clasges of natives; 
there has been much contreversy of late years, the history of 
whichds written in the report of the Excise Commission. 

Aryan.—This article we find all too short. The author is 
quite in touch with the mest modern ideas on the question 
of language and race, when he points out “that the “connexion 
‘which evidently exists between the several languages classed 
together as Aryan, cannot be regarded, as it was formerly, as 
warranting an assumption of identity of race inall the people 
who speak them.” This is excellent doctrine. It is good to 
have dissipated the Aryan brother, to have resolved into thin 
air that hybrid phantom, begotten on Philology by Philan- 
thropy, and to have secured the brutal Anglo-Saxon in the 
isolation which he doth most affect in the East. Buta 
should like to know more. Why should the author’s tireless 
industry have stopped short here? Why should he not have 
given us the whole series of derivations which Lassen, Zimmer, 
„Penka, and others have propounded? And why, above all 
things, should he have omitted Karl Penka’s remarkable theory, 
that the Aryans came from Scandinavia, where their representa- 
tives are found at the present day, and that the Central Asian 
hypothesis is all moonshine. The fact that Professor Sayce, 
in the fourth edition of his Principles of Philology, has expressed 
bis definitive adherence to this doctrine, and that Schrader inf 
Sprach- Vergleichung und Urgeschichte has notably coquetted 
with it, is surely enough to secure for it prominent mention, 
in what aspires to be a book of universal reference for matters 
concerning the East. Here, as elsewhere, we are quoting from 
memory only, and we may have overrated the extent of 
.Schrader’s concessions to a theory which he was at first opposed 
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7; but the points we have taken seem to us worthy of Colonel 
'ule’s consideration when he is preparing his second edition. 
Bibee, Bitrrh-Beebee.—The articles on both of these-words 
re most curious, and take us back to the time when European 
idies, in good Calcutta society, were spoken of under the 
tle of Beebee. Thus in 1807 we find Lord Minto saying, 
at table I have hitherto been allowed but one dish, namely 
he Burro Bebee, or lady of the highest rank ;” and so late 
s 1848, Lady Falkland complains that the ladies “ carry their 
urrah-bibiship into the steamers when they go to England.” 
Tow-a-days things are better. We have seen a few Burra- 
fems in our time, but the species, thanks in some measure 
ə the British subalterne is rapidly going the way of the 
Yodo; while the term Beebee only survives as a title used 
y native servants in speaking of the proprietresses of Euro- 
ean boarding houses in Caleutta—‘ Beebee Jones, Beebee 
-Smith,” &c. e- f . 
P Bildar, —more usually Belddr. The term is used, as Colonel 
Tule says, for men employed on eatthwork: navvies, in fact, 
t may be added that in Behar and Western Bengal the @ccu- 
ation has hardened into a caste. i , 
Caleutta.—Colonel Yule pronounces this “a name of un- 
ertain etymology.” We always believed it to be a corruption 
f Kali Ghat ; and Lassen (Ind. Art. IV, 637) says in a note, 
Nach der Göttin Kd/# hat die Hauptstadt des ganzen Brittis- 
hen Reichs in Indien ihren Namen erhalten. . . . Kåta, wie 
ch statt des sinnlosen Kåza schreibe, bedeutet Grund, Boden.” 
‘his seems worthy of Colonel Yule’s consideration. Curiously 
nough, Lassen’s great work (still, alas!- wanting the pro- | 
bised index) does not appear among the list of books quoted, - 
nough it is referred to in the article on Cospetir. i 
Caste.—The article is interesting for its quotations, but 
ppears to us to miss the essence of the system, the giferenita 
‘hich marks off Indian caste from all social divisions popu- 
arly called by the same name—the absolute prohibition of 
iarriage beyond the limit of the -caste-group. This it is 
‘hich gives to caste its political importance, in that it prevents 
1e people among whom it prevails from ever developing into’ 
nation. One might also expect that mention should be 
jie of the two rival theories of caste—the race theory and 
e occupation theory. Probably the system is in the main 
ae resultant of two forces, the repellent force of difference 
f race as indicated by complexion and feature, and the attrac- 
‘on of similarity of occupation. | `. 

Cheecheé—We may note in passing that this manner of 
yeech.is by no means confined to Eurasians. Country-bred 
‘uropeans are often quite as bad.. 
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Chicane, Chicanery. —Is not the author’s derivation a little 
circuitous? Why should not the word. be from, the Hindi 
Chikna (Sansk, Chika) for which Fallon gives’ the meaning, 
specious ? 

Chummery.—This is an Anglo-Indian institution which we 
think should be noticed. 

Collector. —“ Here,” Colonel Yule says, “in India, generally, 
with the exception of Bengal Proper, the Collector, also holding 
controlling magisterial powers, has been a small pro-consul, 
or kind of préfet” Why the exception? No such exception 
is admitted in the theory of Bengal administration, and the 
Collector’s position is still legally a very strong one. 

Coss.—Here note the Kos of the Santals and Hos, which 
is the distance a man can carry a fresh branch of the sæ 
tree before its leaves wither—a measure of distance tc 
gladden the heart of a tired* man on £ tired horse who ha: 
lost his way in ne jungle, and asks how far heehas to go tc 
reach his camp ! s 

Cowcolly—is, as the afithor says, a well known light-hous¢ 
in Midnapur But itis not the same as the mart of Geon- 
khali, though Sir William Hunter may possibly say it is. C 

Dacoit. < With this familiar term we feel ourselves more al 
home. Colonel Yule indeed seems to falter over the ety- 
mology: “ Beames,” he says “ derives the word from dékud, ‘tc 
shout,’ a sense not in Shakespear’s Dictionary.” So much the 
worse for Shakespear’s Dictionary. Who that has served a: 
District Superintendent. in a dacoity district ever doubted Mr 
Beames’ derivation? Was not the method of the dacoits the 
method of Gideon, in which, as we know, torches and shouting 
played a prominent part? The extent to which the professiond 
dacoits of thirty years ago relied on the moral effect of shouting 
and the surprising cowardice of the people whom they robbed 
is well brought out by a tale which a repentant dacoit of grea 
experience told to the Dacoity Commission. Once upon a time 
he said, arrangements had been made to loot a particula: 
house ; torches, sticks, &c., were ready, but for some reasor 
or other the rest of his gang did not turn up, and he founc 
himself on the spot alone. Accordingly, like the bandit in £ 
Capitaine Fracasse, he decided to do the job singlehanded: h 
planted torches on three sides of the house, ran round a 
lighted them, and then shouted dáko mdro, and banged a bral 
plate, until the inmates bolted and left him to ransack the housi 
in peace, 

Dangur.—Another derivation, which we believe to be th 
correct one is given at p, 284 of the Statistical Accounts o 
the Manbhum District Published as apa of Dr. Hunters Benga 
Gazetteer, 
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Jawk.—Sure!l” the meanning “post” is derivative. Zé 
b the digtan . you can heara man shout, is a measure 
iiliar to every one who has tried criminal cases in this 
intry. 

Dewal—Is not this the Sansk. Devdlaya ? 

Doai, Dwye! This most excellent article brings out the 
logy between the Indian appeal of Dohde Kompani Bahadur, 
1 the Norman Haro! Haro? viens à mon aide, mon Prince? 
ich Mr. Burnell (as is stated in a note} saw brought into 
ious operation in Jersey. But we are inclined to cavil at 
derivation: Why should we go off tothe Sansk. Droa, 
jury,’ or resort to Wilson’s grotesque explanation that dohaz 
nes from do ‘two’ and %az ‘alas, when we have in both Hindi 
| Bengali the word dayd, ‘mercy’? The step from this to 
at is short enough to satisfy the most critical philologist. 
Jravidian,—When® this article was written, Colonel Yule 
| clearly net seen Signor Mantegazza’s* Studii Sullz 
tologia dell’ India, and no doubt the Italian anthropologist’s 
ws will receive full consideration in a second edition, „But 
hout entering upon the points which this suggestion raises, 
may say at once that the article strikes us as dealing with 
term too exclusively from the linguistic side, and leaving 
- of account its ethnological uses, Here, of course, the main 
astion is,do the philological characteristics of the so-called 
avidian languages correspond to, and indicate any such 
ysical characters as may fairly be regarded as marking a 
tinct race? If they do not, the expression loses most of 
importance, and becomes nothing more than a convenient 
de of denoting certain linguistic peculiarities, This question, 
course, can only be resolved by a careful examination of 
: physical type of the people who speak Dravidian languages, 
1 by comparing that type with the type of the people who 
:what are called Kolarian languages, Without the assist- 
ce of Government, it would be difficult to get this adequately ` 
ne in India ; but if it were done, it would be a most important 
itribution, not merely to the special question in issue, but to 
: larger problem of the relation of language to race, There 
: signs that the modern school of Ethnologists, like the 
dern students of Comparative Mythology, are disposed to 
rn off the dogmatic philologists, and in the battle, which is 
arly impending between these contending forces, the question 
the physical affinities of the Dravidian and Kolarian tribes 
| take a prominent place. 
Gong,—Another and entirely independent meaning of this 
rd seems worth adding. In Chota Napore “gong” (we 
21 phonetically) means a cunningly woven leaf cloak, rather 
2 an overgrown edition of the conical çap worn by Robinson 
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Crusoe, which serves as mackintosh and umbrella combine 
for the villagers in that part of the country. The “gong” i 
particularly useful when rice seedlings bave to’ be plantec 
out in heavy rain. The word is also used in Darjeeling, bu 
the gong of those parts is merely a bit of matting, folded iu 
pent-house form, which requires either to be supported by thx 
hands or to be carefully balanced. The Chota Nagpore gong 
on the contrary, wants no holding, and leaves both hands free. 

Goodry, s A guilt——Is there not another and more domesti 
sense in which this word is used? The article is, we believe 
well-known in most Anglo-Indian nurseries. As for the deri 
vation, has not ‘ gudar; old clothes and rags, got something ti 
do with it? The functions of the gudr farask or ragman ar 
stated in Mr. Hoey’s Monograph on the Trade and Manufac 
tures of Northern India, a book not nearly so well known a: 
it deserves to be. 7 Eel? 

Hatty chook,—With this read the article ọn Artichoke 
which, it seems, is the Asabic alhastruf, which has found it 
way into English through the Spanish adcarchofa, and the Frenci 
artichaut, We have often heard native servants call it Aartifi« 
which, if it stood by itself, would open up indefinite possibilitie 
for the speculative philologist. 

Jadoogur, jédughar—It is quite true that this term ‘con 
juring house’ or ‘house of witchcraft, is applied by native 
toʻa Masonic Lodge, where there is one. In Calcutta it mean 
‘museum’; the Imperial Museum is called zay jédughar, an 
the Asiatic Society’s rooms in Park Street purdua sadughas 
Up-country a museum is called a7a26 ghur, ‘house of wonders 
or ‘curiosities, as a Calcutta acquaintance of ours discovere: 
to his cost when he told a gévzzdx in Lucknow to drive hime 
the jddughar, and got taken to the Masonic Lodge at the othe 
end of the station, 

Jungly.—This word, we would submit, may fairly clair 
admission, It is a recognised technical term for the best class c 
tea labourers, the aboriginal people of Chota Nagpore, by whos 
agency some of the finest gardens in Assam have been opene 
out. The jungly—Munda, Oraon, Santal, and the like—is 
sturdy labourer, cheery, tractable and intelligent, and has th 
special merit, as a pioneer in an unhealthy country, of bein: 
practically feverproof. The common colloquial use of the wo, 
is well-known, 

Manjee.—It is quite correct, we believe, to say that this is 
title borne by the headmen, among the Rajmahal Pahdrias ; bu 
it is by no means confined to’'them. The Santals have adopte! 
it to such an extent, that the average Santal, if asked his cas 
will usually reply Manjhi, and many other aboriginal and sem: 
boriginal races use the word in the same way. 
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agale,— This curious article deserves to be quoted at 
The word, says Colonel Yule, is not specially Anglo- 
« Our excuse for introducing it is the belief that it is of 
wigin, Popular assumption, we believe, derives the 
m a mythical Colonel Martingale. But the word 
come to us from the French, in which language, besides 
ish use Littré gives chausses á la martingale as mean- 
lottes dont le pont était placé par derriere,” and this 
ly declares to be the true and original meaning of the 
lis etymology, after Ménage, is from Mariignes 
nce, where, it is alleged, breeches of this kind were 
. But there is a Spanish word, a/martaga, for a kind of 
uch Urrea quotéd by Dozy derives from verb Arab, 
qui, àla /Ve forme, signife ‘effecit ut brevibus passibus 
? This is prgcisely the gffect of a martingale. And we 
9 say that probably the word bore its English meaning 
‘ also*in French and Spanish, and came from Arabic 
o the latter tongue. Dozy Ifimself, we should add, is 
o derive the Spanish word from ef mirta’a, a halter.” 
an excellent instance of the research, acuteness, and 
scholarship which characterizes the entire book. One 
7 we venture to demur to. Does a martingale necessari- 
i horse go short? A strong oriental bit certainly does, 
ces him throw his head up as high as the standing 
e, a necessary adjunct of the bit, will allow-him-to_deo- 
he dzt, not the martingale, which is answerable for the 
rvassus.” Our frivolous criticism, of course, does not 
accuracy of the derivation. 
xe,—-We cannot resist the temptation of adding one 
he list, headed by de/ati pani, which Colonel Yule gives. 
ars ago Apollinaris water, on being introduced into 
e Calcutta clubs, was instantly fitted by the &cadmeat- 
2 the name “ Police panı? which was generally felt 
cumbrous and more amusing than the original. 
This word is so well-known and in such general 
zhout the thirsty East, that we can only suppose that 
ule had some special reason for omitting it. It seems 
vever, that the term has as good claims to a place in 
ry as many others which have been admitted. There 
wer, an antiquarian theory of its origin which we 
be correctly stated in the following extracts :— 
says of King Edgar, that under the guidance of Dunstan, he 
iany ale-houses, suffering only one to exist in a village. He 
dthat pegs should be fastened in the drinking-horns at intervals, 
vever drank beyond these marks at one draught, should be 
nunishment. We find, however, that this last mentioned device 
s own end,and became provocative of drinking, so that in 
m decreed: “Let no priest go to drinking-bouts, nor drink to 
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pegs (ad pinnasjh.’™ The custom was called pin drinking, or pin-nickii 
and is the origin of the phrase, “He isin a megry. pin?’ gnd doubtle 
also of the expression “Taking him down a peg.” The peg-tankards, 


they were called, contained two quarts, and were divided into eis 
y q £ 


draughts by means of these pegs; they passed from hand to hand, a 


each must drink it down one peg, no more no less, under pain of fine.’ 

The funereal drivel about every drink being a ‘peg’ ir 
man’s coffin is unsupported by any authority beyond that 
popular opinion ; and must clearly have been evolved by sor 
Anglo-Indian of old days, whose liver had got the better 
his brain, and kad led him to believe that coffins are fasten 
together with pegs. The metaphor on which the phrase is bas 
seems rather to be derived from the grocess of screwing up 
stringed instrument like a violin or guitar. 

Pig-sticking.—This is an article to read. Colonel Yule w 
doubtless expand it in a second edition, now that Mr. Sims 
has given us anew classic on the subject. Meanwhile, it 
interesting to note, that, the original pig-sticking weapon 
over India, seems to have beena heavy javelin three fi 
long which was thrown at the pig. In this we clearly ha 
the germ of the Bengal jobbing spear, which is simply t 
javelin lengthened ; while the so-called Bombay spear is c 
tived from the military lance shortened and made lighter 
adapt it for sporting uses. There seems to be a slip int 
author’s note on Williamson who, in describing pig-sticki: 
says, it is “ commenced ‘by the horseman who may be near 
pushing on to hē left side; into which the spear should 
thrown so asto lodge behind the shoulder blade.” On tk 
Colonel Yule remarks, 4/¢ must mean hog’s right? It 
difficult to speak confidently of so queer a weapon as a javel 
but surely it must have been easier to dart on the off side 
your horse. 

Poggle, Puggly, etc,s—Properly Hind, pagal. We m 
cap the macaronic adage “ Pdgal et pecunia jaldi separantu 
which Colonel Yule quotes, by another of the same type 

& Similia similibus curantur 

The págals are doctored by.... 
We forget the name of the medical man who was gibbeted 
this mischievous couplet, but it is believed to have rhymed 
t curantur,’ 

Pucka.—An article to be read. It is, however, a little ol 
to be told that, “The existence of a twofold weight, t 
pucka ser, and the cutcha, used to be very general in Indi: 
when one knows that every district, if not every pergunnz 
has got a different cutcha ser of its own, The remark is clea: 
a slip, as the article seer shows that Colonel Yule is well awe 
of the great variations of this unit of weight, We may 
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permitted to express our regret that no effective action has 
been ene by Goyernment to establish a standard unit of 
weight for India, 


Pun—tThe article might be expanded. As a numerical 
expression pun or paris not confined to cowries, but is used 
for betel leaves, bundles of grass, and many other articles. The 
word also means a wager (pan laganais‘to bet’) and the 
bride-price paid by many castes and tribes, This last use is 
very common. ` 


Puttywalla, Hind. patta-wd/ld—In Darjeeling a patta-wala 
is not chuprassy, but a sort of grass-cutter who cuts and 
ae in the bamboo-shgots on which ponies are fed in the 

ills, 

Sagar-pesha.—The word also means a man of mixed 
sarentage, the illegitimate soneof a low-caste woman by a man 
of higher caste, . 

Settlement.—It is not quite correct to say that no Perma- 
Jent Settlement exists except in Bengal. Some of the districts 
of the Benares Division of the North-West Provinces andeparts 
of Madras are, we believe, permanently settled. 

Tumtum, s, A dog-cart—We do not know the origin. 
[s it not a corruption of žandem, the earliest dog-carts having 
seen built, or at any rate brought to India, to be used for 
driving tandem ? eee 

Veranda, s,—This article is full-of curious learning in the 
form of quotations, and great pains has been taken to show 
what puzzles obscure the origin of the word. We cannot help 
‘eeling that the remarks on Mr, Beames’ view of the matter 

re a little out of place. Itis perfectly clear what Mr. Beames 
meant when he referred to “ wiseacre littérateurs.” No serious 
scholar need object to a sneer at the half-educated Behar 
Munshi who insists on deriving everything from Persian. 

White Jacket.—Speaking of this Anglo-Indian form of 
jinner dress, Colonel Yule says: “They are now, we believe, 
altogether, and’ for many years, obsolete.” Within the last ten 
years, however, the fashion of wearing white jackets at dinner 
has been revived in Calcutta chummeries, and has extended 
to the clubs. People who spend the hot weather in the plains 

ay be pardoned for hoping that common ‘sense will continue 

support so reasonable and graceful a custom. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said, in a sketchy and incomplete 
manner, to give some idea of the great range which, this book 
sovers, and of the thoroughness with which the work has been 
done. For those that come after, and wish to work up any 
Indian subject, the first step must in future be to consult 
Hobson-Jobson. There they will find, not necessarily an 
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exhaustive “discussion of their subject, for such Griindzich 
keit would be foreign to the plan of the,book, byt a complete 
series of references which will help them over the first difficulty 
of studying anything in India—to find out what other people 
have done before. This is its use to the student. Most of 
us, of course, are not by way of being students at all, and are, 
pretty well at the end of our energies by the ¡time we have 
got through our day’s work. But even so there remains with 
us a survival of half-forgotten scholarship, the instinct of 
cultivatéd curiosity which makes a man want to know this, that, 
and the other about things around him, though it does not go 
the length of spurring him to undertake the toil of independent 
research, To this instinct the book Before us more especially 
appeals, and that should render it particularly acceptable to 


the hard-worked Anglo-Indian, x 
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The Touchstone of Peril. «A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. BY 
Dudley Haidress Thomas, Second Edition, London: T 
Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square. 1887 


Te Touchstone of Peril is a story of Anglo-Indian. life 

thirty years ago ; a drama of human nature‘working out 
its devoirs and its appointed functions and failures that is well 
planned, and carried to a conventional end with very lifelike fide- 
lity. The.motto chosen for the title page reads :—,What I have 
seen, that I tell unto you.” Mr. Thomas has had eyes to see many 
things that lie beneath the surface of Anglo-Indian life, and 
that are hidden from British philistinism, and the insouciances 
of a conquering race. He has studied the lights and shad 
of Hindostanee character as well as of English: he is’ familiar 
with native habits of thought, prejudices, turns of expres- 
sion, methods of action. To our thinking the main value of 
the book is the insight it affords into such matters—matters 
about which, more’s the pity, the average Briton of 1887 
knows and seeks to know very: much less than did compatriots 
of his upon whom, thirty years ago, the whirlwind of the Sepoy 
Rebellion burst so unexpectedly and tragically. Mr. Thomas's 
story has to do with that supreme crisis in the history of the, 
British Empire in the East. . 

The story begins peacefully and pleasantly in an old indi 
factory in the Upper Provinces. The planters dwelling house 
is a Mahomedan mausoleum, with rooms and verandahs 
and godowns, on the customary mofussil bungalow model, 
tacked on to it. Init, in the grey dawn of a November morn. 
ing, in 1856, Mr. and Mrs. Neale are awaiting the arrival of 
two daughters they have not set hungrily loving eyes on for 
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fen ‘Lore. years; 
‘he educated. Ss ‘ 
. Heisa. tall, powerfully-built man, whose grey cee grey. whigic ors 

vey hair, and "keen grey’ eyes, stand ‘out froma deeply- “bronzed f fata “He . 

ie scarcely taken his seat when Mrs. Neale remarks- aia: 

© They should have been here a Tong | time. ago, John? E ne 

Why?” r ot A o Ro 
_ @ They-are to arrive this morning p eS AE arenes : 3 

S Sothey wil? . ` * 7 

* ¥ have been looking for them for the. past, two hours.” 

“That will not bring them any the sooner.” i : ve 

“ } was up at five o clock,” ‘ Dad 

s That wili not shorten ‘the distance they have to come.” : 

Mr. Neale swaliows his ‘tea, and lights a cheroot. Mrs: Neale sits 
glasping "and unclasping her hands. They.. Have. been married twenty 
years-a happy marriage; they were boy and girl together: all the 
associations of their lives are in common; they are all in all to -one 
another ; they are ready to die for one another, bu@have noi yet learned 
to live for one anotlier. Does familiarity reconcile us toglie discordant 
words and actions of those we Hve wi ith, or only ‘make us sore ‘sensitive 

“to thèm? Are the nerves that- jar dulled’ by the recurrent siroke, or only 
made more tremulous? Does not expectation multiply the strength of the 
. stroke? Breaches of conjugal felicity take place from some very small 
fraction of a cause; brit “multiply that: small fraction by ‘the number of 
, days in twenty-five. years, and it will represent a very large integer. |The 
cause may be kindly: ‘meant: words of warning-.or advice, - Dut think of the 
“ damned itezation 1” Mr.. Neale is ‘very inrifable, Mis, Neale, is very 
neryous:: his, irritability, and the constant expectation: of it, makes her 
“more nervous ; her « nervousness, and the constant expectation of. i 





_ inakes.bim more irritable. met 51 3h o, 
. We must Jet Ms. Thomas introduce ae heroines :—~ e 
& Too-ta-to0 Y Fi vo-tn-too ! Twce-twee £—~above the hoarse murmiut 


l of the road come the well-known notes of the coachman’s bugle. Above 
a 


2 the cactus-crowned hedge appear two flying. mounds of overland trunks 
and boxes. Ina few,rhinutes iwo carriages have pulled tip with a crash 
in front oftthe verandah. From out:the first one a young girl puts“a 
bight and beaming bive-eyed face~a face that exhilarates you, makes 
of YOU think of breezes and sunshine ; then, seeing the expéctant figures 
> she jumps out, runs up'the steps of the vetandan, and is soon locked ir 
ner mother’s arms From out the other carriage descends, with grave 
deliberation, an older giri, the noble beauty of whose face “possesses at 
i elevating influence, with notable large‘ brown ,eyess | She moves mort 
a sigwly towards the verandah, but teaching it. she too rushes up the 
, steps, aud the big, broad shouldered man receives her in his embrace, 


ča We are not going'to recapitulate hete the life story, the love 

story, of these two fair girls. That would not be fair eithe 
ro “author or reader, It suffices to- say that theic character: 
ure well contrasted, that their life story is a thrilling one, thi 
nierest of which never flags. , 

How could it when a Tragedy of the Sepoy Mutiny, ANC 
ts ‘scapes, hazards, and hefoistas is foreshadowed in th 
os chapter of the paok2 and gnacted before us in. Shecredid 
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aluo a man OF: oxfines type- int} 
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“He was ay Anglo- Indian, pure and i simple. All his sympathies, ail his 
îvtedge, all his, family traditions were connected with ‘India. His 
thet had ¥aised this regiment, one Sf the oldest in the Company's 

rice } he himself had deen born- ia it. “Hindustani. had been his; infant 
Riguate 5 he had: gone to England -at the age of twelve; had shivered 
through: four gunners: and three winters, had come. away rejoicing, and 
had never gone back agains His grandmother was a nalive of (ndia, 
bun his cayn mother- having been a ful: blooded Scotchwoman, most of the 
traces afvthe cross had “been obliterated. Notwithstanding all this, or 
because cf ity what Pester Monk prided, himself on most iwas that he 
was ‘an Bagi ishmaa.’ “He loved to ak of ‘England, and the joys of Eng- 

Ush life; o of tha jolly skaiing and snow biling of thòse winter raonths, 
in which he had beén sa “miserable 3 of al the- delights of London—the 
Citas Celle 5, and Evans’ and Vaushall.” But his’ deepesi symp pathies 
weri really with, Tudia anä its ‘people. His intercourse with the natives bad 
vo. been of that purely formal ayd enforced, character. it isin the case. of 
most Engis shinen’ of position, bet. of a really frienñly character. He 
spoke the language like themselves, kneW its turns of:speech; he knew 
tari’ mode of, “Thought,” or rather. had a similar one ; he knew their forms 
of politeness. : He | wå mgairried a _pative lady of” good family. In his 
younger days he” had fought: manya- main of cocks with the Muivab: of 
Lucknow ang the 5 young ‘princes of Delhi. -He took a genuine ae ebatl 
juterest {n th sports ‘and pastimes of his men. “He not only respected 

the caste prejidicss of the natives, but shared them ; he was as sensitive 
of the pallu i touch of the sweeper as a. Brahmin: had as great a 
horrér- of ine iicsh of the pig as any Mohammedan. He would aot; 
withy, equal. hang, | nave built a temple, a mosgue;and a church, as had one 
of We brother officers: Aliveligions, doubtless, led ‘to heaven ; but the 
Protestant religios was thé ‘Queen’s highway. He was a, Prosestant as 
he tas ate Ex aglishtaan, 





















` As happened | to many ‘a father of. -Sepoy regiments in 
a87, Colonel“ Monk was shot, on the: “parade ground, at 
the head of bis “men, by one ofthe men he regarded as 
his, children, whilst waking “a, vain pattempt to stem the tide of 
mutis aps 4 i i . Ka 
: Here is rescript of a scene occurring in E Ae of the 
hops of a once wealthy Mahomedan family, the master fo 
en au AM eba was a noue Pa a whilcrr 
roné 3 ; 
















i : E 
ae of the corners of the sourtyard. remotest feom the gateway, 
hetore v little .cooking-place, built in the opet air, sit a mrar anda boyi 
The dre 3§° and: took. “of the latter, a scullion,’ engaged in sedaving oats 
brass-G fot, pt roclaim the scamp: his pyjamas-are “ol the loosest :-on the I 
fon of a great, shock of greasy hair resis a tinsel-covered skull-cap. .Hié 
has s a broad turned:up nose, a hugé mouth in which gleam a fow of broga 
e;ieetii; a long pointed chin with a short, goat’s beard at the end ai 
As he thrusts his hand filled. with’ slay into the broad-bottem pot He 
some doggeisi ve rees such as are so: common in India, They wi igs 
Acak the sime when tte name Of Ty, 300 Sultan Was 2 tekton 
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ik the tand, and pene took sereng foe thle dears by depresiator: 
‘onpi iS ron : yEy : ` S 
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“Ifo? Tipoo Sultan, hear, i : 

7 ” With thy léng and ugly Sar ga TA he 
i Thy father a * chanter queer, 
Thy mother a aus pees OS ka E ee y 
é w E ote i 


ere isa passage which sight serve for commentary, on th 
local ‘selfGovernment theories. sofe English statesmen whe 
cannot understand’ Hindosthanee. bof chal affect, Fhe Nawat 
of Flajigtinje sits on his throne, ‘Lo hit ie three px sepoye 
apd one of them says. Donte oh 


-“ Does the descendalit of kings ‘iow at what prict A selling ir 
ihe bazaar to-day ye te =, we es 
E Na: ; z ee 
© They had hoped ‘and pecka that under’ “the. new" flé liep ice} 
grain would be lowér than what ‘it was under the ld rule—iower unde: 
the benignant sovereignty of the Bing?of Delhi-than under ‘the loas: 
governinent of the English pigu—-but it was actually bigher.-. A heat wa 
‘selling yesterday at twenty-four seers. for the rupee, “and -to-day it is. onli 
twenty-two -seers for the rupee. Was this to be "permitted P Werte the 
seolindrelly grain- -dealers to, be allowed to char, ze what they pleased P” : 
“OF coarse Rot I” cries the new. ruler, with animation. Or bey shal 
net be allowed to ob the poor. _We willcrop their -ears for them. They 
‘aust sell cheap and not dear. Twill soon put this matter straight.. Zale 
kar Ali Khan, let an order- issue that: tie. grain-dealiers. shali, sell wheat a 
fhirty seers far thet rupee, ` and, iio less, and`see that it. is carried out i h 
© Wah! Wak tr ary ne Sepo Yi - “ Kek usi: zaj hy”, (Chis is, z indees 
a‘Government eae a 


ine 
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h > sings softly” 














The, women chatacters Waet to. ‘Bear on this, Trichi 2 
Perit are ‘admirably ` ‘pourtrayed—tiervous, excitable Mrs: Naa 
whose. sterling | ‘excellencies and capabilities of sejf < re 
would never have been madè known 46 those who loved wad 
admired her most, but for an overwhelming éatastrophe y gentle 
lady like Mrs, Forde ; ; indately snobbish, Mrs. Dyke, the bon 
ceited wile of the common-place seeming, chivalrous Magistra! 
Colectar whe élects to die at his post rather than find? saifeti 
i) - Aight + Mrs. Graham, the. feathen Burmese widow of ; 
dafuncr $ Scotch, sergeant—all are human, life-Hke, true to Nature 
Sv avethe two heroines, Mary’ and Chilo aseni an onfectiv 
‘contrast. ey nN 

‘The: latier a fait ‘haired,’ blue eyed, wa Hearted, "gushing 
‘sly ltte wax, doll of ‘a-'girl; the Tor ay nobiy” plainec 
‘wonlaa, tender-and true, aind- chivalrous ‘in disposition’ ‘amos 
toa fault . Mr, Thomass.. development of. the “characters o 
these sisters js worth, studying.. Beris good! Rat exposition. 
“of charac ter 5. and, not. without a sense’ of “btizhours Mesh 
FOr a, good, word- -painter of- landscape ard: sce enery 5 F “but foridls 
imagines, that he is, and psn: writes a c 
ređi inpli cati ön of Rate 
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tion. may be yery sinccte “flat tery p batty ve, piofer R, 







sand, Wiliam Black unadulterdted, Their, apis: 
; tations of the » “voiceful, real, living, changé Stl wor Adiof* 
spoilt the; modern, novel; readers. sense of 'enjey-. 
3 hyperboli c imitati ions, . Penn: d see | 
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tional Review, . Kiri st, "1887. oe wW. H, Ailen; 
' & Coy 63, Waterloo P? ace, SW. 7 aot 
ù National ‘Review for August contains a very interest | 
j ag paper on Wagners letters: to Frau Eliza Wi ille; | 
mother on “the mystical side of Ward sworth, which will have. 
als sapr ‘people who beliève that commonplace can be inspired ; | 
another bn the country clergy, by one of ‘themselves, In view. 
of the gans.cullotte outcry now being raiséd-in England agains! 
parsons, the last ‘aamicd article is valuable. The’ Rev. E w.! 
Bovling Rector of H oughton Conquest, in Bedfordshire, is the ; 


writer, FAR i reason foy writing he gives in these words +=- i 


Efforts io di sparage,, oF rather to slander the clergy, and especially the ' 
county clergy, have been for many years uncéasing. and are fally know: 
oniy to those who love to spread the slanders, and those wifo iove “to, 
swallow faem, Jt is time that an effort was mae to deéfeat, or at all | 
evesisto drag into the light of day, these caluranies, which are ones pee : 
chiely because they are secret and ingidious, a : 

Mr Bowling points out that the country parson’s position! 
is ono which, however’ blameless he himself may be, must needs: ' 
expose him to seme unpopularity, He is often of the quorum 5 
bein ng obliged- thereto by sense of duty ; for very few parsons | 
covet the Led of wrting J. P. after their names. Urme i 
popularity’ attaches to the office, -“At a political meeting, 4 
held during ae recent elections, the rising of an ex ccelletit | é 
ak a (a layman) was greeted with many groans: ‘these =: 
VELE © etie ved by. an elector, who 'prefaced.į nis interruption wit th” 
ae naif remark 5, (He gave me a monih? By virtue of his holy : 

ffi tath e Church of -Englgnd’cannot curry: favour 
joners by ignoring their “ love’ children 17 and i 
ss , His protest against BOP pular vice is é 
; chim { for unrighteousness. ` Then. a i 
sunderstood question. of tithes: sits Bowl 
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cuniary r elati¢ns:of people aad’ parson must seus tir up some 
-Even whes the tithe is paid, as it ought fa be, by ie la 
». the: tenant has dinolion in his-head thai it comes out of. | iis own’ | 

- Cnn we woader ‘at this when’ we hear t eduéated %nersons com 4 
the clergy being” “paid outobshe raves” And can’ we woù der 
ip tabourer “believes, th osè WhO agitate him? when they tell him 2 
son,” aad that-if the tthe were, talga, iromthe t 
p bere “wo uki be fecal shillin i 
amaly y But is ther 






























ngs a week more 
7 just catise for ill-feeling against ib 
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i S45 rigtit to his tithe Gaede on much “the, same ‘ground! as! 
that -of ih edly w iis fee, ‘or of “a tradesman ta payment ‘of his DHL p yey 
it expobes’ him to “nich misrepresentation and ‘dislike, ` A refgrmtia this 
matter of tithe would, I believe, be’ welcgined | iy Rone more than by the 
clergy, ‘whose tithe ‘varies so greatly ' fiom, year. fo. year, as to o make. thie, : 
amount oftheir income painfully uncert, in. yi 


Again, ‘the Liberation Society and the Agi ‘cultural Labourers’ 
Union spr ead abroad most exaggerated | ideas of the ` parsok’ Sà 
wealth, ‘and thus excite the covetousness of! ‘his į poorer bréthicn.: 
He is accused of being the best, paid man, in the parish, and’the, 
idlest.. The country, parson exhibits his Side’ cof the “shicld 
thus’ ioe 4 % i s i ii 

AS regard Koik there are. doubtless ‘times,in some shall parishes when . 
the clergyman may seen to join the ranks ofthe unemployrd ; but from 
worry, ‘anxiety, and respensibility he is never quite free. ‘And as regards 
his “ pay,” in a large majority.of cases, if/he had on leaving the University 
becor ne a barrister, solicitor, merchant. or manufagturet, he wofld be’ 
receiving far more in the Way of worldlycgoods than at present falli to his’ 
lot. The rectory may be “ the best. honse in the parish,” but if those who 
cry our against the wealth of the clergy would take the troubleto examine 
fects, they wouid find that in most cases the cleigymign and his family can 
barely live on the income derived*from the Churea ; he must-either. Nave . 
private mgans, or add to “his income by literary or ‘other Work, or else, as’ >- 
is the case now with many, find it hard io inake the two ends “meet” > 

By way of index to the, ‘utter unscrypulousness of the vilifiers 
of the country clergy,-Here is aif.extract from ‘one Of the leaflets” 


idR 
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that. are being strewti broadcast 8 


It ‘comes from Z he Farm, E Labourers’ Catechism (price: id.) 
prenared by thé’ chairman of the aoe Essex district: of the 
Maan ; Agricultural Labourers’ Union :— a’. a tw 
























VI. COMMAND MENT. ' 


Ifa landowner, farmer, or parson, assail the chastity: of thy “wife ‘or a! 
daughters,.and seguce them, from the, paths of virtue, thou Shalt not gii" 
this adultery, but* be thankful for their’ condescension in th 118 honowdag 
thes. % 7 ; > i e 

One more quot tation “will aun. _ $ PE p 

„Let me point out one, special - aioe “of out position: : we ate:not 
attacked openly by those whe know, us, and whom wè- know 5.5 
assailants we might méet. face to, face, and if guilty, we might iake 
amends ; if not guilty, prove our irinoceltce. y Those! who. be $ false witness: -. 
against “the parsomjare’. not they, of his oyf T parish. -Pajd abitators, z hos 
nymous pamphleteers,,/scurrilous ” leaflets,’ secretl i. sold or \ gratuitously” 
circulated, pòt- ‘house. goesip—these are the” traducer$ whom he‘cannot meet, 
face ho face, and: who,for many syearg, have been poisoning the midds: ‘of , 
the poor’, against ae : For. much of; this) A A ae Agric al aal 


Labourers 
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A Tishould } have ad ded and of 
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‘who -has the 


aidai te receive rf 
3 us that iherelis “only on 


recent Irish gipeninces have taugh 
han the, inidloid Whar, $ 
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ajat the lying. avid deere © oftReE `“ 

wel where he $ ddksngood work, I h 
Juiok has fofi zany years vhled 

igitators and py its publications, a 
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“A BRMACULAR LITERATURE Wea para O a4 
rae ‘Yurop Darstie. “Printed. by Krishna - Cha 
ae the ‘Oshern: Printing: House, +1, Bentinck 9 cet; 
-Wi by Pratap Chandra’ Ghosh, SL Durga 
itira a" Stradt, Caldhtta,  -. pg 
T7 E, knew. not when we. received as tests a year 
à ago, tbat we should have to mourn so soon the 
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“its distinguished author.” Dr. Ramdas Sen Was an Cx 
an an Ada Aerated ‘than of letter, Ti hough a zemindais b 
4 fone'of the vices in which young:.men of bis «las: 





+ fm sound ts tidulge, “Fils life has been shorts and... 
hre hr i that short life, he was. an earnest, assiduous, 
and enquiring student. He made Indian antiquities, high" 
special ‘study; aud his publications on that, „subject avgi 
vecné änthojitative in this country, and obtained, appreciätivs 
rečognition asiong oriettal scholars in i eee Fhe loteri s 
tine “Academy: iately honoured him with the Doctors Dere 
i Bi sth ction of the same value came fothim frora : 
Europ e où the very day he breathed his last ini his zemindaci : 
cutchers, nee R. anaghat, in the district, òf Nuddea. He acer oied | 


oortany place in current Bengali ees in hich’ 
a! t 


gawuk be long raae as that of a litesa 
i genial and “gentlein nanly disposition; and of th 

-paineiples, There: is nota Bengali periodical 
puncu pr Brahino, theistie. „Gr Rra ; 
Dr A va: -contiioutions 5, 
; E p Placed above 
aif ete master of his, tit ef 
Rt a ni te whieh j $ 
couüntíýmèn. - Nas die 
; doit ing: substati 
a r wil always be 2 ark 
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s book “ek ores ÎS, perhaps: line 
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De about iwo: sours wbfore h his d loath. 3 
‘conc cise as best ‘befits a Fook of ti avelly 





ta 





there at tf 5 e On, entering, I o horSes! 






aes ularg regarding us, ana went away, W ie could ™ 


+ 


af There vat a a fine horse-show i £ ; 
Hah, ; friend is- veiy fond: of horses, ar 


and I wis-at a loss kow to make my y vay throagi n ti 
great’ dike culty, however; %- was, able to‘ ascend the 
platforin above... Almost all-the seats had. béen_bougpe u 
‘only alfew seats worth 2s: 5g. were vacante These we 
„and sat down ; but we coud not, from. he's eats we 











seated, a gentleman | came, uD. to us, fat dows, 
_ derstand why he ‘did só ; but he soon retur ned, “and rapt 
civil and affectionate mar nner yfssible léd.us to'some 
eerie and said that the authorities of the place, knd jag 
be res pecta ible visitors from” India, had given‘us firs 
free of charge. We expreseéd ourselves heartily 
this act of kindness and. ‘civility, and felt forcibly: th 
unfaverablé contrast which EP AKOR ia India presen; 
Englishmen in England by their ‘contemptuous tiéatraxt! paa 
indian géntlemen at fancy: fairs and other exhibitions. $ ee 
were cere ‘satisfied with the treatment ; we received 
vespeciable Englishmen in London.” = § a? 
‘But, the author talks of thany things. sedna by hir 
Eurogeda: coutltriés, and we- would afi the reader’ to 
what must now bethe mourn ful | pleasuire of his pompan, 
sea and land, ; . 














Matsyer Chas (Pis sciculture). , Comptied hy Nidhiragi Mi 
padhyaya. ‘Printed by Biharilal Sarkar, at the Bang 
Steam-Machine Press, 34-1, + alutola Strat, and. publ 
by tl he compiler at the pawn Experimental Aquacul 
_ Farm. 1294, B.S. yo 


ENGALIS are a great fish-ea ting- people ; adh fish is 
! tious food, No” Bengali can take his. meal without si 
fish ; and fish enters largely,:into his condiments. It is on 
the privations of the Bengali widows that she canhot eat, fi 
and the Bengal?’ s first steg towards the'ipractice of apige 
discipline, by foregoing enjoyment, is to, stop the use“of: 
fish enriches the dishes of- the-wealthy and the luxurious S, ar) 
p fish is the life and: se sul of the poor ib this country, ` 
Ys fishes supply i is’ sof “now-so -pentiful ais even iwe qurseh 


















and yielding 1 less fish 3 yeağafter year. In thë great Rare ‘distr 
of ue ea once 80, o famous i for re -water r fish și then most 
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und it in childhond, OF ‘A tanks and rivulet are: fast silting uf. 
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iy from the romåite 
inportant facts, dem 
j community, and pe ; 
under notice is, slight, a. very valuable pub- - 
ad ik is to be hoped thatit will be widcly read. tr.: 
zery- clear and practical directions for increasing the 
th ts ian ponds, rivers and rivulets in this countr A and’ 
beyond, g acubt, that any one takin g to the fish trade is 
- find himself very /profitably’ employed. Every: j house 
3 country has a tenk attached to it, and the book before 
ws that every Bengali can, therefore, opea out for! himself 
ditional source of Proat or comfort, at an expenditure 
will be almost nominal. We should ti herefore despair 
e future of Bengalis if ‘they do not put if practice the 
and easy directions for pisciculture given in this boak. 
> book has also interest for. those who wouid. make 
ntifie study of fishes. . It contains clearly written chapters 
: > physiological structure, Sic, of the Anny race. 
fn E 
sadbadie Prabandta, By-Jogindra Nath Tarkachuramani, 
tod by P. Me Sur & Co., 2, Goabagan Street, and pub- 
ed by the aithor, 1, Umes Dattas “Lane, Bead on eres 
cutts, 1887., f - 
lS is quite a literary curiosity, and a mighty rival cf that 
book of hisforic fame, the Memoirs of Fustice Oncogool 
Lex Mookerjes. In going- through this book one feels’ im- 
dinan atmosphere of laughing gas, and thanks the author 
iy far inventing so much amusement for his fellow-men. 
“ds such a man it would be a crime to be. anything but 
and sprightly. Asa specimen of the author’s wit: and 
n, sum and substance, pith and marrow, bone and muscic, “ 
nd blood, we would ask the reader to peruse his Dedica- 
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r r. Heærnle (RER x) of Ger -Howble Justice C. M. Ghost; 
R “power m Eurépe, His Fou'ble Justice H. Beverid ere 
5- Maharájh of Bena-| Raja Siva Prosad of. Benares, and 
y, 5winho, E Esq (a 2 ia.) ae Maharaja of Maeno: 
- am. 






ords a und ¢ Gentlemen,’ >. i . 
oms shall. I more confidently ' dedi cate’. hese pages 
to “your “orships whom I admire as the ‘patrots.aud _ 
‘ers of trnth and piety. His Higknes ss, Maharaja, B 8 
biuta German jewel, my professor, and Raja Siva 
I of Benares, a iamp of lmoiwledge tb the North-West, 
ira red’ my Sanskrit publicat tion,” and. hays; been: ‘kind 
2 ronise me, a ot a 
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ë rH è resent e essay Ís on™ ETA an epic. poer 
to Arist votles, As Alexander “the Great adors ed t 
sē 9 ovr poet honours the Greek critic. Pramila, the 5 
of Lanka, in her military. garb appeared one day’ ‘in 
ficld ang- surprised, the ‘Solar Prince... May ‘you 
Mrs. Heernle, &o., move. now the young. ladies of ‘Li 
military - disciplines; as much aS. the women of 
fought, and German Toh wives accompanied the 
inte ‘the battle field. A$ Sita’s: ; tape was the ca 
destruction of” the” Raksasa’s: “power, so the ‘rape 
the cause of the destruction of: power. As ‘Helen 
of Menalaus, brought: Troy into ashes, so our 
delivered in its true light ean redeem India from t 
of Milachdisms Laksman, the prince noted for hig 
and wisdpra, various Parts, «measuring seas and mour 
ed down the power of the Raksasas, and snatched a 
of Pramila fromthe Nikumvila, sacrifice, and entere 
ly camp of his. brother sia the midst of. his Host : 
built towers of Larka proudly as it.were, looked, 
inarch of the ‘heroo. the camp... Day and nig 
andiblé praises were sung:to Rata... J remember 
ministers df the princes; ‘Babus Kali Charan Chatter 
Pandit Bamanacharyd, Aimi fica Charan Ganguli, Ka 
sabotoi thé family, Doctor; and thie’ sages ‘with hs 











oar ne A haye'the tiotior tobe “a 
nf te eee as "My Lords and Gentlemen, 
LP Ot = Your worships: most obliged Se 

toa JOGINDRA } NATH ‘TARKACHU) 
Caleuvtd, rst March’ 1887. « 


The book is.a critique-on ‘Michael Me S. Datta’ 
badh ‘Katya. The criti ique is E the nature o: 
summary of the poem with. copious extracts and 
the shape of c <clamations and ejaculations, Žž 
English The remärks are’ very amusing, ‘readings 
the ; following nature: mma r . Beas 

RA G4 fs Buz oot. rise and cadence, ES f i 
: uot ting “the litte -—S agit í RER uae Ret 
Se CSE Ba Ba 
tee ¥ Vir rgil’s thought.” ae teehee ee 
aS wara, Oh! what a grajbic ar 
e r TBM gte ANTES e 
d ge ‘What a’grand 1 £12! x A a 
ioo His ‘Pegasus scars high) eae 
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iaon an the, yor iG; anid. ‘the World's pe 
i te, her She 1 has: becgme, . for “the ‘world,- s 
i pethe ips SWE acter 5 sand. bew world as bezoni 
 yäslerind folien: Whoever reads. this 3g 
a hate has-wrorght, this rarvellous. change. VE 
Hads T ae ae for the Hindu woman, “But who 
e ee -of the change that deéree has wrought, ¥ 
ane risen superior to Fate, as indecd alld 
od amet. This is Poetry in Life, and as the 
of that Pes a Asin Kajang is the pis story of { 
“iy, a noble fijida woman. We ve read YS 
Th ‘Mohin? s poir iù a reverential spirit. : 
Ni zip are All -of a lyrical destription: THe lyte 
4 nd tender, bat awfully strong. It sends ; 
certain note.” Within ‘its inexpressible. » softness 
a tighness that indicates very strong Abres Thi 
enl ly lyre=-the ivre of her who is an Enigma, byi reg 
Eteone embodinent of softness and’ vig si i 3 
je, Of the poems is inexpressibly.’ ‘gentle! hi 
id inexovessibly tender end affection ‘bees £ ay 
Wore- ‘Mother wifes po x 8 
closed i in the poems iss A nerspetting 
, Sweet, ‘scathing, “sen ene “and. sgj y 
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